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Jitters  over  euro 

Labour 

spins 
intoa 
crisis 


Ewen  MacAsWH,  Chiof 
Political  Correspondent 


INISTERS 
were 
bracing 
themselves 
i for  turbu 

— — 1 lence  on  the 

Stock  Exchange  today  after 
the  Government  suffered  its 
worst  weekend  since  coming 
to  power  because  of  confusion 
over  entry  to  tbe  single 
currency. 

With  Tories  demanding  - 
recall  of  Parliament  and 
senior  figures  in  the  business 
world  demanding  clarity,  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
was  forced  last  night  to  inter- 
vene to  try  to  calm  nerves 
ahead  of  the  opening  of  the 
markets  with  a series  of  tele- 
vision interviews. 

Mr  Brown,  facing  his  first 
crisis,  insisted  he  would  not 
be  "bounced  into  making  an 
emergency  Commons  state- 
ment because  a divided  Con- 
servative Party  Is  calling  for 
it". 

The  chaotic  weekend  arose 
from  an  interview  Mr  Brown 
gave  to  the  Times  on  Satur- 
day, in  which  he  appeared  to 
rule  out  entry  into  EMU  until 
after  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, expected  in  2001  or  2002. 

The  Interview  had  been  in- 
tended to  combat  speculation 
last  week  that  he  and  Tony 
Blair  were  at  loggerheads 
over  entry  to  the  single  cur- 
rency. But  the  attempt  back- 
fired when  the  business  world 
queried  why  the  spin  put  on 
the  speech  by  Whitehall  advi- 
sers was  not  matched  by  Mr 
Brown's  words. 

Confusion  deepened  yester- 
day when  the  Health  Secre- 
tary, Frank  Dobson,  exposing 
the  fragility  of  the  new  for- 
mula. insisted  Mr  Brown  had 
not  ruled  out  entry  this  side 
of  a general  election,  only 
said  it  was  “pretty  unlikely". 
Mr  Dobson  added:  ‘“Nothing 
can  be  ruled  out,  can  it,  in 
this  world?*’ 

The  confusion  has  been  cre- 
ated by  a gap  between  what 
ministers,  including  Mr 
Brown,  are  saying  in  public, 
and  what  the  spin  doctors  are 
saying  in  private.  Ministers 
are  Hinting  that  Britain  wm 
stay  out  until  after  the  next 


election  while  refusing  cate- 
gorically to  rule  out  entry  be- 
fore that  But  Treasury  and 
Downing  Street  spin  doctors 
are  prepared  to  go  farther, 
ruling  oat  entry  until  after 
the  election  on  and 

political  grounds. 

The  business  and  financial 


world  has  not  been  impressed 
by  this.  Economists  warned 
that  the  markets,  which 
soared  last  month,  when  a Fi- 
nancial Times  story  predicted 
a government  Shift  in  favour 
of  early  entry,  <3)ttid':gbinto 
reverse  this  marritog  -—’the 
10th  annivereary  of  Black 
Monday. 

The  shadow  chancellor, 
Peter  Lilley,  said:  “It  is  time 
Gordon  Brown  brought  an 
end  to  this  appalling  confu- 
sion through  an  Immediate 
statement  to  Parliament  The 
investments  and  savings  of 
the  British  public  and  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  our  lead- 
ing industries  most  stop 
being  subjected  to  a danger- 
ous rollercoaster  ride  on  the 
back  of  whispered  words  and 
bungled  briefings  about  the 
Government’s  position  on 
EMU.” 

The  tizning  of  the  row  could 
not  be  much  worse,  with  Mr 
Brown  due  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change today  to  open  a new 
trading  system  and  Mr  Blair 
entertaining  Chancellor  Kohl 
at  Chequers. 

Mr  Brown  is  to  make  a 
Commons  statement  In  a few 
weeks  setting  out  the  Govern- 
ment's position  and  win  sig- 
nal then  that  Britain 

will  not  join  until  after  the 
election,  though  he  will  not 
actually  speD  that  out  His 
statement  will  be  combined 
with  publication  of  a Trea- 
sury review  of  Britain's  crite- 
ria for  entering  the  single 
currency. 

A Labour  source,  noting  the 
Government's  commitment  to 
holding  a referendum  on  the 
single  currency,  said  that 
pragmatic  politics  dictated 
that  a referendum  would  not 
be  welcome  just  before  the 
general  election. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  said: 
“We  are  certainly  seeing  the. 
price  of  government  by  spin 
and  leak  and  that’s  very  un- 
helpful.” Speaking  on  the 
BBC's  The  World  This  Week- 
end, he  said:  “What  we  are 
is  rather  uncertain 
government,  pretty  question- 
able politics,  and  extremely 
doubtful  economics-’1 

David  Kern,  chief  econo- 
mist at  NatWest  Group,  said 
the  markets  and  British  busi- 
ness needed  clarity  on  the 
issue,  and  gains  made  on  the 
market  after  the  Financial 
Times  story  reporting  early 
entry  could  be  lost  "Most  of 
the  initial  effect  will  be  to 
reverse  some  of  the  effects 
generated  by  the  FT  story  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  initial  ef- 
fect could  be  to  reverse  some 
of  those  things,  but  I wouldn't 
want  to  exaggerate  it” 


Britain  a twist,  PW  S 
Lauder  couwart,  P*B* 


Relatives  of  some  <tf  the30O  victims  massacred  atBentalha  in  September,  moprn  their  loved  ones  at  Baraki  cemetery  near  Algiers 
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they  killed  imy  daughter  with  an  axe’ 


David  Hirst,  the  first 
British  reporter,  to 
travel  to  Bentalha, 
the  sight  of  the  worst 
massacre  of  the 
Algerian  civil  war, 
hears  the  horrific  and 
moving  accounts  of 
some  of  the  survivors 

AITAR  AHMED  leant 

against  the  wall  of| 
his  burnt-out  kitchen 
and  sobbed.  “This  is 
where  they  shot  my  wife, 
Fatima,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
tfaesink.  “Here  they  killed  my 
daughter  Nabfla  — with  an. 
axe  — and  here  my  son 
Khaled,  with  knives.” 

An  EnglisManguage  text- 
book lay  open  next  to  the 
gink,  the  only  object  to  have 
survived  the  fire  which  had 
consumed  the  furniture, 
doors  and  window  frames 
after  the  slaughter. 

One  of  Ahmed’s  U children 
had  apparently  just  remem- 
bered that  the  word  "electri- 
cian” is  spelled  differently  in 


How  the  Guardian  covered  the  massacre 


TgngUsh  from  the  way  It  is  in 
French;  Its  final  "e”  had  been 
crossed  out  and  replaced  with 
an  “a”.  Perhaps  It  had  been 
lB-year-dd  Khaled’s  last  act 
The  kitchen  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  Ahmed’s 


three-storey  borne  in  Ben- 
talha, a dormitory  town  on 
the  outskirts  of  Algiers.  Here, 
on  the  night  of  September  22, 
terrorists  — presumed  to  be- 
long to  the  Armed  Islamic 
Group  (GIA)  — killed  about 


800  people  in  a massacre 
which  captured  world  atten- 
tion because  it  took  place  so 
close  to  the  capital. 

It  also  fuelled  growing  de- 
mands for  same  kind  of  inter- 
national Intervention  in  Alge- 
ria’s barbarous  civil  war,  or 
at  least  for  an  international 
Inquiry  Into  the  massacres, 
which  seem  to  grow  in  scale, 
frequency  and  horror. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is 
beginning  to  ask  the  same 
sinister  question  that  Algeri- 
ans have  been  asking  them- 
selves for  years:  who  is  be- 
hind these  atrocities? 

Is  it  simply,  according  to 
the  regime,  religious  fanatics, 
bandits  or  psychopaths?  Or 
do  they  enjoy  the  complicity 
of  others  — perhaps  of  some 
diehard  Eaction  of  the  regime 
itself  — which  opposes  any 
dialogue  or  compromise  with 
the  Islamist  opposition,  be  it 
moderate  or  extreme? 

Bentalha  is  typical  of  those 
new,  semi-rural,  semi-urban 
neighbourhoods  — scruffy, 
formless,  half-finished  — that 
proliferate  on  the  ever  ex- 
panding perimeters  of  third- 
world  cities.  Much  of  it  is 
manifestly  poor;  hut  some  of 


Paris  pays  tribute  to  pet  parachutist 


Jon  Hanley  hi  Paris 


TO  BE  strictly  fair,  it 
was  not  Andr£-Jacques 
Garnerin  who  made 
the  first  successful  para- 
chute jump  in  history.  200 
years  ago  on  Wednesday  — 
It  was  his  dog. 

But  It  will  be  the  16th- 
century  aeronaut  whom 
Paris  honours  this  week. 

“The  city  of  Paris  has  it 
as  its  duty  to  remind  the 
world  that  it  was  a French- 
man — and  a Parisian  — 
who  became  the  first  para- 
chutist in  history,”  said  the 
mayor,  Jean  TlberL 
Rail  started  in  early  1797 
when  Garnerin  tied  his  dog 


to  a hemispherical  canopy 
of  doth,  threw  it  out  of  a 
hot  air  balloon,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  recover  the  ani- 
mal unharmed. 

Paris  will  unveil  a com- 
memorative plaque  to  Gar- 
nerin in  the  Parc  Monpean 
where,  clutching  a small 
French  flag,  he  landed 
safely  — apart  from  a 
slightly  sprained  ankle  — 
some  months  later,  after 
emulating  his ' pet’s  stunt 
from  1,300ft. 

The  French  senate  will 
host  an  international  sym- 
posium on  the  theme  of 
“the  parachute  at  the  dawn 
of  tbe  third  millennium”. 

And  on  Wednesday,  _ 76 
parachutists  — including 


the  national  skydiving  and 
precision-landing  teams, 
representatives  from  the 
army  and  the  air  force  and 
a handful  of  television 
celebrities  — will  leap  from 
a transport  plane  above  the 
Champ  de  Mars  gardens, 
next  to  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

Simultaneously,  hun- 
dreds of  model  parachutes 
built  by  Parisian  school- 
children  will  float  down 
from  the  first  floor  of  the 
tower.  “It  should  be  very 

spectacular,  but  quite 
safe.”  said  Marie-Pie rre 
Michel  of  the  French  Para- 
chute Federation. 

Born  in  1769,  Garnerin 
was  14  when  he  witnessed 
the  first  balloon  flight  over 


Paris.  Taken  prisoner-of- 
war  by  the  Austrians,  Gar- 
nerin ruminated  for  three 
years  on  a device  that 
would  allow  aeronauts  to 
descend  safely  from  a punc- 
tured balloon. 

His  first  jump  was  wit- 
nessed by  a sizeable  crowd 
at  &28pm  on  October  22, 
1797.  His  ernde  parachute 
hung  by  a cord  between  the 
hydrogen-filled  balloon  and 


its  basket,  with  Garnerin 
standing  In  the  basfcet 

In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, Garnerin  funded  his 
research  by  performing 
more  jumps  for  a paying 
public. 

Sadly,  no  one  remembers 
the  name  of  Ms  dog. 
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it  is  almost  chic,  in'  a rather 
primitive  fashion. 

Ahmed  called  his  house  a 
“villa”:  it  has  a banana  grove 
in  its  garden  and  jasmine 
drapes  its  containing  walls. 
The  town  lies  a mere  eight 
miles  from  the  centre  of 
Algiers.  It  is  just  off  tbe  prin- 
cipal road  heading  south. 
There  Is  a barracks  less  than 
a mile  away,  and  several 
checkpoints  to  get  to  it 

Ahmed  is  frank  in  his  spon- 


taneous grief.  As  he  tells  it 
the  terrorists  knew  that  they 
would  be  unimpeded  In  their 
grisly  handiwork.  They  went 
about  it  in  leisurely  fashion. 

They  came  at  about  11pm; 
they  did  not  leave  until 
shortly  before  dawn  — six 
hours  later.  According  to 
Ahmed,  the  army  sent  tanks 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  town 
while  a helicopter  circled 
overhead.  No  one  else 
turn  to  page  2,  column  4 


Aduamronwit 


How  to  become  a 

Freelance  Writer 


by  WICK  DAWS 

fiction  and  non-fiction  writing. 
The  140,000  word  course  is 
written  by  professional  writers 
and  has  been  acclaimed  by 
experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all  work- 
ing writers  themselves.  From 
the  start  they  are  shown  how  to 
produce  saleable  work.  ‘At  the 
Bureau  our  philosophy  is  quite 
simple’  says  Mr.  Metcalfe.  ‘We 
will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  help  students  become 
published  writers.’ 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen 
days'  free  trial  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  offers  a remarkable 
money-back  guarantee  - if  you 
haven't  earned  your  tuition 
fees  from  published  writing 
within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  fiill. 
So,  would  you  like  to  be  a 
writer?  Why  not  start  now  - 
ring  our  free  enquiry  line  or 
post  the  coupon  today! 

ZSEt  0800  856  2008  AE8HOT 


Freelance  writing  can  be 
creative,  fulfilling  and  a lot  of 
fun,  with  excellent  money  to  be 
made  as  well.  What’s  more, 
anyone  can  become  a writer. 
No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

Tbe  market  for  writers  is  huge. 
In  Britain  alone  there  are 
around  i ,000  daily,  Sunday  and 
weekly  papers,  and  more  than 
8,000  magazines.  Many  of  (he 
stories  and  articles  that  they 
publish  are  supplied  by  free- 
lances. Then  there  are  books, 
theatre,  films,  TV,  radio... 
With  such  demand,  there's 
always  room  for  new  writers. 
But,  as  Mr.  E.  H.  Metcalfe, 
principal  of  Britain's  leading 
writing  school  The  Writers 
Bureau,  explains,  ‘If  you  want 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing 
yocr  work  in  print,  ore  thing  you 
must  have  is  proper  training.’ 
The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a 
comprehensive  correspondence 
course  covering  every  aspect  of 


Why  not  be  a writer?  *] 

I Bret-class  home-study  course  gas  you  a flying  suit.  Earn  while  you  I 

I learn.  Expert  tutors,  personal  guidance,  help  in  sell  your  writing  and 
much  more!  It’s  idea]  tor  beginners.  Details  free.  No  coo.  No  obligation.  I 
Mail  (be  coupon  oread.  1 

I Name 


| Address 
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Pan  Code 

The  Writers  Bureau 

Freepost  aezoioz.  Manchester,  U.K.  Ml  BDJ 
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2 NEWS  The  Cuardian  Mond^Octoge£gOj^7 

More  than  i ,000  public  bodies  spending  £1 8 billion  a year  must  open  files  as  Labour  starts  to  implement  freedom  of  informat'  p 

Ministers  to  end  quango  secrecy 


David  Honcfco 
Wa*tmfciaterCofregp€?ocla«rt 

More  than  ijooo 
public  organisa- 
tions responsible 
for  spending 
more  Qian  £18 
hminn  of  taxpayers'  money 
every  year  are  be  ordered  to 
open  up  their  files  in  the  first 
move  to  implement  the  Gov- 
ernment's freedom  Of  informa- 
tion Initiative  promised  in 
Labour's  manifesto. 

David  Clark,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  has 
circulated  a confidential  plan 
to  end  the  “unaccountable, 
secret  and  unresponsive  world 


Suzman 
gives 
Brecht  a 
bracing 
update 


Review 


Michael  Billington 

The  Good  Woman  Of 
SharkvtHe 

West  Yorkshire  Playhouse, 
Leeds,  and  touring 

HOW  DOES  one  play 
Brecht  today?  With 
scriptural  reverence? 

Or  with  the  same  creative  free- 
dom one  might  apply  to  any 
classic  writer? 

Janet  Suzman’s  vibrant  ex- 
hilarating production  of  The 
Good  Woman  Of  Sharkvflle, 
presented  by  the  Market 
Theatre  of  Johannesburg  and 
starting  Its  British  tour  at  the 
West  Yorkshire  Playhouse, 
vividly  shows  bow  Brecht  not 
only  survives  but  even  gains 
from  adaptation. 

Suzman  and  her  coadapter. 
Gcina  Mhlophe,  have  up- 
rooted Brecht’s  The  Good  Per- 
son of  Setzuan  and  set  it  in 
modem  South  Africa.  The 
structure  is  still  there,  but  the 
story  has  gained  a new  imme- 
diacy . The  heroine,  Sizakele, 
is  an  urban  prostitute  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  her 
charity:  when  she  sets  up  as  a 
tobacconist,  her  shop  is  in- 
stantly invaded  by  the  poor 
and  homeless. 

So  out  of  self-protection  she 
Invents  a ruthless  male 
cousin,  Suduka,  who  starts 
out  as  a snap-brimmed  Sun 
City  gambler  and  ends  up  as 
the  local  king  of  crack.  Even- 
tually the  impregnated  hero- 
ine is  driven  to  near-madness 
by  her  doublelife,  by  the  fact 
that,  in  a wicked  world,  the 
good  person  needs  a bad  alter 
ego  in  order  to  survive. 

Far  from  betraying  Brecht's 
original,  this  version  gives  It 
sharper  definition.  SharkviDe 
itself  is  portrayed  as  "one  big 
rubbish  dump"  wide  open  to 
crack-dealing  exploitation. 
And  the  heroine's  cry  to  the 
gods  of  “Why  is  evil  so  wefi 
rewarded,  and  why  do  the 
good  endure  such  suffering?" 
acquires  fresh  poignancy  in  a 
South  African  context. 

Occasionally  Brecht  is  soft- 
ened in  the  Suzman  version: 

In  the  original  the  heroine  Is 
left  alone  beseeching  help 
from  the  departing  gods, 
whereas  here  her  airman 
lover  rushes  to  console  her. 
And  although  Did!  Kriel's 
score  makes  inventive  use  of 
African  rhythms,  it  often  ob- 
scures the  pungent  lyrics. 

But  this  adaptation  finds  a 
modem  parallel  for  the  origi- 
nal's Depression-era  econom- 
ics, and  honours  Brecht’s  in- 
tention. Above  alL  It  reminds 
one  of  his  enduring  fascina- 
tion with  duality:  in  Mother 
Courage  and  Galileo,  the  pro- 
tagonists find  that  self-preser- 
vation and  moral  principle 
exist  in  separate 
compartments. 

A packed  young  house 
greeted  the  production  with 
audible  enthusiasm  — not 
something  that  always  hap- 
pens with  Brecht  in  Britain. 
Suzman's  production  also 
gains  from  treating  the  play  as 
an  ensemble  piece.  Mmabatho 
Mogomotsi  is  excellent  In  the 
dual  roles.  But  this  ts  very 
much  a company  show.  In 
which  Fans  Mokweoa 
strongly  reminds  one  that  the 
pilot  himself  is  a mix  of  genu- 
ine lover  and  selfish  exploiter, 
and  In  which  Alistair  Dube's 
water-seller  Is  a genuinely 
sad-comic  figure  at  the  mercy 
of  the  volatile  local  climate. 
Johan  Engels's  set.  with  its 
massive  monochrome  back 
wall  of  skew-whiff  doors  and 
windows,  also  evokes  a com- 
munal poverty  offset  by  the 
rainbow-coloured  costumes. 

In  conventional  hands, 
Brechfs  Chinese  parable  be- 
gins to  look  a bit  dated;  in 
Suzman's  it  acquires  a sting- 
ing relevance. 


of  the  quango  state"  to  cabinet 

colleagues. 

IT  approved  a consultation 
paper  proposing  substantial 
changes  to  the  quango  system 
will  be  published  next  month 
and  the  first  changes  imple- 
mented next  year.  The  success 
of  the  plan  is  being  seen  In 
Whitehall  as  a litmus  test  for 
bow  for  Mhinpt  ministers  ac- 
cept Tcny  Blair's  pledge  that 
they  must  be  radical  in  reform- 
ing government. 

The  move  comes  as  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
draws  up  plans  to  abolish  and 
merge  numerous  quangos  as 
I part  of  the  spending  review, 
and  as  Frank  Dobson,  the 
Health  Secretary,  plans  to  force 


hnaWh  trusts,  authorities  and 
boards  to  open  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  public. 

The  Cabinet  Office  paper  dis- 
closes that  309  executive  quan- 
gos. 674  advisory  bodies,  75  tri- 
bunals and  136  Board  of 
Visitors  to  penal  establish- 
ments win  have  to  meet  in 
public. 

Some  of  the  bodies  forced  to 
accept  the  change  include  the 
Environment  Agency,  the 
finmmissinn  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity, the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission,  the  Arts  Council, 
the  Charity  Commission,  the 
Millennium  Commission,  the 
Legal  Aid  Board,  Further  and 
Higher  Education  Council,  the 
Funding  Agency  far  Schools, 


the  Football  Licensing  Author- 
ity. the  Sports  Councils  and  the 
Gaming  Board. 

Among  the  advisory  bodies 
affiant**!  by  the  nhanga  include 
the  Expert  Advisory  Group  on 
Aids,  the  Law  Commission 
and  a range  of  scientific  bodies 
such  as  the  Particle,  Physics 
and  Astronomy  Research 
Council.  Quasi-commercial 
bodies  facing  rfmngpq  tnrlnde 
I the  Welsh  Development 
; Agency,  Scottish  Enterprise 
and  the  Meat  and  Livestock 
Commission. 

The  mast  radical  section  c£ 
the  paper  says  the  Government 
wants  quangos  to  disclose  aH 
the  minutes  of  their  meetings 
and  be  required  to  release 


other  records  — unless 
national  security,  is  at  risk.  Be- 
fore the  new  act,  ministers  are 
being  asked  to  start  publishing 
reports  that  the  previous  gov- 


The  proposals  should  force  a 
Hood  of ' Dew  Information  cm 
previously  confidential  advice 
to  ministers  on  pollution,  the 
environment,  medical  and  sci- 
entific matters  and  provide  an 
insight  to  priorities  within  gov- 
ernment bodies  in  fighting 
Aids  and  in  disclosing  previ- 
ously PwnfiriAntiMl  commercial 
decisions  **fcpn  by  organisa- 
tions such  as  the  Welsh  Devel- 
opment Agency. 

They  will  , also  force  many 
organisations  to:  go  public  on 


Richard  Serra’s  sculpture.  The  Snake,  dominates  the  main  hall  of  the  Guggenheim  museum  in  Bilbao,  winch  opened  to  the 
public  yesterday  after  being  inaugurated  on  Saturday  by  King  Juan  Carlos  Acropolis  now,  G2,  page  10  photograph:  Santiago  lyon 


Inspectors  target  financial  This  is  where  they  shot  my  wife, 

advisers  in  war  on  tax  dodgers  Here  they  killed  my  daughter’ 


Dan  Atkinson 

TAX  raids  on  some  of  the 
biggest  firms  of  profes- 
sional financial  advisers  have 
been  launched  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  in  the  opening  shots 
of  an  all-out  war  by  Chancel- 
lor Gordon  Brown  on  tax 
dodging. 

The  campaign  has  included 
swoops  on  top  accountancy 
groups  and  some  wealthy  in- 
dividuals. Dawn  Primarolo, 
the  Treasury  minister  respon- 
sible, warned  yesterday  that 
tough  action  would  be  taken 
to  reduce  tax  evasion  and 
avoidance. 

Finance  companies  have 
been  targeted  for  having  mar- 
keted "tax  efficient”  products 
to  high  earners.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Illegal  tax  dodging 
costs  the  Treasury  £10  billion 
a year.  "You  have  seen  noth- 
ing yet,”  said  _ Martyn 
Bridges,  investigations  part- 
ner with  accountants  Deloitte 
& Touche.  Mr  Bridges,  a for- 
mer Inland  Revenue  mvasti- 
gator,  said  the  Government 
was  in  effect  removing  the 
boundary  between  tax  avoid- 
ance, a legal  activity,  and  the 
crime  of  tax  evasion. 

The  raids  are  thought  to 


have  been  in  the  North-West 
and  to  have  involved  seizure 
of  documents  from  accoun- 
tants, solicitors  and  private 
individuals. 

Two  of  the  biggest  firms  of 
accountants,  Ernst  & Young 
and  Coopers  & Lybrand,  are 
known  to  have  been  targeted: 
two  other  big  Onus  are  be- 
lieved to  be  under  investiga- 
tion. Deloittes  are  not  being 
investigated. 

Accountants  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  because  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  de- 
signing schemes  which  mini- 
mise or  avoid  the  need  for  tax 
payments. 

An  industry  source  hinted 
the  tax  authorities  were  tar- 
geting marginal  cases,  aslxig 
their  power  to  charge  people 
with  the  Common  Law  of- 
fence of  cheating  the  public 
revenue.  The  source  said  any 
tax  scheme  with  no  real  justi- 
fication or  any  lack  of  disclo- 
sure  by  accountants  was 
likely  to  bring  down  the  full 
force  of  the  Inland  Revenue. 

I^st  week’s  raids  took  place 
under  Section  20C  of  the 
Management  Act, 
which  allows  the  inland  fieve- 

wtfle  powers  to  search 
people  believed  involved  in 

tax  dodging. 


continued  from  page  1 
contests  the  essence  of  his 
version  but  some,  more  cir- 
cumspect found  j testifications 
for  the  army’s  non- 
intervention. 

The  massacre  was  confined 
to  the  Gelali  quarter,  com- 
posed of  a few  rows  of  “villas’’ 
and  unpaved  streets  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rapidly 
growing  township.  It  gives  di- 
rectly on  to  the  flat  fertile 
Mitidja  Plain.  It  was  from 
that  direction  that  the  assail- 
ants came  — anything 
between  50  to  100  of  them, 
i according  to  Ahmed. 

Some  of  his  neighbours 
j took  refuge  in  his  house.  That 
! is  why  24  people  died  on  the 

1 first  floor,  and  17.  along  with 
i his  wife,  son  and  daughter,  on 
the  second.  About  120  more 
managed  to  escape  to  the  root 
There  he  had  been  planning; 
some  fresh  construction;  so 
there  was  a pile  of  bricks  to 
hand.  “We  hurled  them  down 
at  them,  as  they  came  up  the 
stairs,  then  slammed  the 
door.”  he  said. 

Ahmed  said  that  it  was 
from  the  roof  that  he  saw  the 
tanks.  And  he  insisted  they 
were  tanks,  not  just  armoured 
cars.  In  fact  the  traces  of  tank 
tracks  are  still  clearly  visible 


— they  end  just  20 0 yards 
from  his  house.  It  was  from 
the  roof  that  he  also  saw  the 
helicopter. 

It  Is  not  just  the  army  and 
the  gendarmerie  that  Ahmed 
cursed,  but  his  neighbours 
too.  A few  had  arms  — mem- 
bers of  the  self-defence  units, 
the  so  called  “patriots”  who 
have  long  been  active  in  the 
countryside,  but  who  are  now 
also  appearing  on  the  edge  of 
the  capital 

One  of  them.  Ammar, 
defended  bimself  against 
Ahmed's  charges.  “We  could 
do  nothing,”  he  said.  “The 
GIA  had  mined  all  the  roads 
and  taken  positions  on  roof- 
tops. They  fired  on  anyone 
who  moved  in  the  streets 
below.” 

Surely,  with  tanks,  the 
army  could  have  done  some- 
thing? “if  it  had  fired  on  the 
terrorists  it  would  have  killed 
all  of  us  too,”  said  a colleague 

Of  Ammar 

But  the  great  unanswered 
question  is  how  the  terrorists 
could  have  entered  so  well- 
protected  a town  In  the  first 
place  and  then,  even  more  as- 
tonishingly, escape  across  the 
open  plain  with  the  .wnw 
apparent  ease  with  which 
: they  had  come. 


embarrassing  raws — by  either 

having  to  disdnse  documents 
to  journalists  or  explain  events 
in  their  minutes. 

nrw>  recent  »«nni*»  Is  the 
Arts  GoundTs  dispute  with  the 
Royal  Opera  House  over  its 
redevelopment  plan.  The 
rushed  appointment  of  Mary 
Allen,  secretarygeneral  to  the 
Arts  Council,  to  national  direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
would  have  been  recorded  in 
mtmrtps  of  the  l^wwliug.  The 
Ministry  of  Culture.  Media  and 
Sport  would  also  have  greater 
dttncaltifls  to  censoring  its 
recent  report  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Opera 
House. 

Other  major  changes  include 


committing  quangos  to  open- 
ing their  meetings  “where 
practicable"  to  the  puhhcor 
hnidTnp  an  annual  meeting 
which  can  be  attended  by  the 
public  and  press.  Organisa- 
tions wffl  have  to  face  annual 

scrutiny  by  MPS  an  parliamen- 
tary select  committees  as  well 
as  publish  annual  reports.^ 

The  paper  also  strengthens 
the  role  of  Sir  Len  Peach,  the 
Commissioner  for  Public  Ap- 
pointments. to  ensure  that  all 
future  quango  appointments 
are  non-partisan  and  that  a 
modi  wider  number  of  people; 
iwhirting  more  women  and 
mumters  of  ethnic  minorities, 
are  encouraged  to  apply  for  the 
top  Jobs. 


Many  quangos  were  grtti- 
ased  by  Lord  Nolan,  Com- 
missioner for  Standards  In 
Public  Life,  tor  not  publishing 
Arietta  of  appointments  and 
staff  salaries.  Seme  quangos 
did  not  publish  annual  reports 
and  none  held  annual  public 
meetings  or  allowed  the  pubbe 
and  press  to  attend  and  report 
board  meetings. 

Sir  Len  will  be  given  new 

powers  to  make  sure  that  quan- 
gos comply  with  the  new  ar^ 
rangements.  This  wifi  mdude 
a requirement  for  every 
quango  to  open  up  an  Internet 
site  — disclosing  all  their  top 
appointments,  salaries,  contact 
numbers  and  details  of  their 
work. 


Suspect  sought  in 
three  countries 


John  Muffin 


POLICE  In  three 
countries  want  to 
interview  a triple 
murder  suspect  who 

is  currently  in  custody  in 
Manchester  over  awnthor  four 
unsolved  killings. 

Jacques  Girardin,  aged  39, 
is  hwing  hriri  pending  extiadi- ! 
tkm  back  to  France,  where  he  , 
is  wanted  in  connection  with  ' 
the  rape  and  murder  of  Pas- . 
cale  Longesserre.  aged  38,  in  i 
Angers  last  month.  It  is  be- 
lieved he  will  also  face 

phargpa  pf  mnrHoHwg  her  tWO *  1 

children.  Pierian.  aged  four, 
and  18-month-old  Camflle. ! 
They  were  stabbed  and  bind- 1 
gemied  with  a hammer.  I 
police  want  to  ques- 
tion him  about  the  murders  of ' 
Lin  Russell,  aged  42,  and  her  1 
daughter  Megan,  in  Chil- 
lenden,  near  Canterbury,  in  1 
July  1296.  Mrs  Russell's  defer  I 
daughter,  Josie,  then  ning, 
survived,  and  might  be  asked 
whether  she  can  identify  him. 
Thp  killer  »wni'irwt  the  family 
wltha  hammer. 

French  police  are  also 
expected  to  interview  Ghar- 
ri in  over  the  murder  of  Caro- 
line Dickinson,  aged  13,  from 
Launceston,  Cornwall,  while 
on  a school  trip  to  Brittany. 
She  was  raped  and  suffocated 
in  a youth  hostel  dormitory  in 
Heine  Fourgferes  while  her 
r-lgggmnteg  slept. 

Detectives  in  Ireland, 
where  Girardin  is  believed  to 
have  been  heading  when  he 
was  arrested  10  days  ago, 
want  to  interview  him  over 
the  murder  of  French  film 
producer  Sophie  Toscan  du 
Plan  tier.  She  was  battered  to 
death  in  Co  Cork  last  year. 

Girardin  was  detained  In 
Oldham  just  over  a week  after 
the  bodies  of  Longesserre  and 
her  two  children  were  discov- 
ered at  their  home  in  Angers, 
western  France.  Detectives 
believe  they  had  been  tor- 


In  custody:  Jacques  Girardin 

tured  before  they  were  killed. 

It  is  believed  the  victims' 
bodies  had  also  been  hacked 
at  after  their  deaths. 

The  killer  js  said  to  have 
pinned  a note  to  one  of  the 
children,  proclaiming  the  kill- 
ings to  be  the  work  of  “Jac- 
ques reventreur”  (Jack  tbe 
Ripper).  Similar  slogans  are 
reported  to  have  been  painted 
on  the  walls  in  blood 

Girardin 's  diary  sparked 
the  Interpol  alert  end  indi- 
cated that  he  was  planning  to 
return  to  Ireland  He  had 
lived  in  Sligo  for  several 
years.  He  felt  he  had  been 
treated  badly  by  local  people, 
and  often  had  confrontations 
in  the  street  with  them.  A 
long-term  mental  patient,  he 
spent  some  time  in  a psychiat- 
ric hospital. 

Although  he  had  been  de- 
ported to  France,  he  had  been 
seen  back  in  Sligo  several 
times.  There  was  a sense  of 
panic  in  the  town  when  police  ' 
warned  he  may  he  on  his  way.  1 

Girardin  was  picked  op  in 
Oldham  after  he  walked  Into 
a police  station.  He  had  asked  1 
about  hostel  accommodation 
and  complained  of  hunger. 

Sligo  is  a few  hours'  drive 
from  SchuU,  where  Ms  Tos- 
can du  Plantier  was  killed  i 


last  Christmas.  Detectives  say 
Girardin  bears  a resemblance 
to  a man  who  has  been  their 
chief  suspect  so  for. 

Although  Girardin  was  un- 
employed, his  parents,  retired 
teachers,  helped  him  finan- 
cially. He  stayed  in  youth  hos- 
tels when  travelling. 

He  made  frequent  cross- 
Channel  trips  from  St  Malo, 
15  miles  from  Fleine  Fou- 
geres.  where  Caroline  Dickin- 
son died.  The  road  from 
Angers  to  St  Malo  goes 
through  the  village. 

Investigators  in  France  last 
week  carried  out  a mass  DNA 
screening  of  all  men  under 
the  age  of  35.  It  proved  nega- 
tive. They  now  plan  to  ask  for 
a sample  from  Girardin. 

Meanwhile.  Detective  Chief 
Inspector  Dave  Stevens,  lead- 
ing the  investigation  into  the 
double  murder  in  Kent,  said: 
“I  will  be  talking  to  him  soon. 
It  is  early  days,  and  like  many 
other  lines  of  inquiry,  this 
one  Is  ongoing.” 

But  the  priority  will  be  the 
triple  murder  in  Angers.  The 
extradition  warrant  cites  only 
the  murder  of  Longesserre, 
but  French  police  say  he  will 
be  charged  with  the  other  two 
when  he  is  sent  back,  proba- 
bly next  month. 


SEIMNK. 


THE  SENNA  WATCH 
BY  UNIVERSAL  GENEVE. 
AVAILABLE  EXCLUSIVELY 
AT  HARRODS. 


The  new  Senna  watch  collection  by  Universal  Geneve 
captures  all  the  qualities  that  made  Ayrton  Senna  the  world’s  most 
admired  racing  driver.  Precision.  Performance.  Professionalism. 
A stunning  collection  of  chronographs  exclusively 
available  at  Harrods  now. 

Fine  Jewellery,  Ground  Floor. 

-fpiAerS: 

■ ■ kmchtsbridctX 

Harrods  Limited,  Knightsbridg e,  London  SWIX  7XL.  Telephone  0171-730  J234. 
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TEN  YEARS  ago  the 

World’s  financial  G 

*******  came  dose  to 
collapse  when  a 

fall  in  share 

ssssrc?"" 

KfiS0*'”*" 

But  on  the  loth 
anniversary  of  Black 
™*layf  when  the 
1 ©O  index  of 

Britain’s  leading 
?MnPan'®s  slumped 
py  a quarter  and  £5o 

billion  was  wiped  off 
Jhe  value  of  shares, 

the  image  of  the  get- 

rich-quick  City  slicker 
■a  now  returning. 

House  prices  are 

n»n9  dramatically  in 
the  South-east,  the 
stock  market  has 
increased  in  value  by 
a third  this  year,  and 
c*ty  traders  are 
expecting  record 
bonuses  this 
Christmas. 

But  with  some 
investing  in  additional 
properties  and  buying 
expensive  paintings, 
not  to  mention  fast 
cars,  the  ether  half  of 
Britain  ss  plagued  by 
the  insecurity  of 
casual  work  in  the 
flexible  labour 
market.  Social 
sendees  departments 
whose  staff,  like  many 
in  the  public  sector, 
have  wages  pegged  at 
or  below  inflation, 
report  an  increased 
workload  as  they 

counsel  more  people 
at  the  sharp  end. 
Today  we  report  on 

the  two  halves  of 
Britain — the  people 
in  the  City,  now 
booming  again,  and 
the  reality  behind  an 
outwardly  prosperous 
northern  city  where 
cash-strapped  social 
workers,  whose  pay 
rises  are  often  below 
inflation,  are 
attempting  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  rapid 
social  change. . 

Reports  by  Julia  Finch 
from  the  City  and  Peter 
Hetherington  in  York 


Britains 


‘Don’t  be 
fooled  by 
striped 
shirts  and 
fast  cars’ 


Merchant  Bank 

pdwjrnwn 

Often  tobrtji^  paid  outsider? 
" Pity  £300,000  . 

■.  No  share  qtfons 
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• ray  »ap- 400,000  ':' 
Bonus  %Wlm»idU0lard  1 ’■ 
team  profits  and  gmt#-- 
■ ■ profit  share- . 
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The  fizz  is  back  In  the  City  in  a big  way  and  calls  of  Time’  are  reckoned  to  be  out  of  earshot  . photograph:  ioppa  uwrtcvra 


IN  THE  City  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  of  1987  is  his- 
tory. London’s  money 
mm  have  never  had  it  so 
good. 

Since  last  Christinas  shares 
have  soared,  die  pound  has 
climbed,  and  there  are  fresh 
takeover  deals  weekly.  And 
for  the  *nen  and  women  in  the 
Square  Mile  who  spend  their 
days  working  with  big  num- 
bers and  bottom  lines,  it  all 
mpani  just  one  thing;  another 
bonus  bonanza. 

Last  year  an  estimated  £500 
million  was  dished  out  in  bo- 
nuses to  City  bankers.  Such 
are  their  inflated  salaries  that 
the  average  pay  packet  at  one 
merchant  bank  now  tops 
£90,000  — and  that  figure  in- 
cludes all  die  lowest  paid 
staff,  such  as  mall  sorters.  At 
another  the  average  bonus 
was  £225,000  per  banker,  up 
£45,000  on  the  previous  year. 

Yet  this  year’s  numbers 
could  make  those  look  like 
loose  change.  City  salaries 
simply  make  no  sense  to  ordi- 
nary workers.  They  are  often 
based  on  individual  perfor- 
mance, although  arantfftic  in- 
volving mammoth  losses  run 
up  by  rogue  traders,  are  mak- 
ing many  hank*  rethink  that 
strategy. 

The  boss  often  gets  far  less 
♦ban  the  star  traders.  At 
NatWest,  for  example,  chief 
executive  Derek  Wanless  is 
paid  less  than  £500,000  a year. 
Yet  one  of  foe  specialist  trad: 
ers  at  the  bank’s  City  arm 
made  £8  million  in  bonuses 
before  being  ousted  in  the 
wake  of  the  bank  discovering 
-a  £90  million  black  hole  in  his 
department 

At  an  industrial  tribunal  in 
the  summer  it  was  revealed 
that  a middlp- ranking  London 
manager  at  USowned  Gold- 
man Sachs  had  seen  his  sal- 


ary and  bonus  package  esca- 
late from  £200.000  to  £750,000 
In  just  three  years.  After  he 
was  sacked,  he  told  the  tribu- 
nal he  was  “sickened"  when 
bis  salary  plummeted  to 
£250,000. 

Graduates  queue  up  to  join 
merchant  banks,  as  It  is  not 
unheard  of  for  starting  sala- 
ries to  be  £30,000  and  most  im- 
mediately get  to  share  in  the 
bonuses. 

By  their  mid-20s  their  earn- 
ing power  can  be  much 
higher.  A junior  options 
trader  can  expect  £804)00  a 
year  and  the  same  again  as  a 
bonus.  If  they  move  jobs  they 
can  expect  a signing-on  fee  as 
an  extra  inducement  and  to 
cover  any  lost  bonuses. 

Last  year  a job  advertise- 
ment in  the  Financial  Times 
offered  two  posts  with  basic 
salaries  of  £1  minion.  One 
even  boasted  “no  manage- 
ment experience  necessary". 

Investment  bankers  live  in 
a different  world.  The  offices 
of  Morgan  Stanley,  a US- 
based  bank  which  employs 
2,600  people  at  Canary  Wharf, 
have  the  atmosphere  of  an 
American  five-star  hotel.  The 
noiseless  corridors  are  deeply 
carpeted  and  lined  with 
works  of  art.  The  lighting  is 
subdued,  there  are  comfort- 
able staff  lounges  for  relax- 
ation and  at  every  corner 
there  are  arrangements  of 
flowers.  The  car  park  has  far 
more  than  its  fair  share  of 
two-seater  sports  cars. 

There  are  two  fitness  suites, 
a beauty  salon,  a dance  studio 
andadry  cleaner. 

But  the  bank  insists  it  is 
not  an  enclave  for  a privi- 
leged elite.  Chief  administra- 
tion officer  Amelia  Fawcett 
said:  “In  this  building  alone 
we  have  61  natinnalitipa  and 
39  languages.  To  say  all  those 


.£>.  Graduate*  pay 
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people  are  yahoos  from  the 
City  is  just  not  the  case.  The 
striped  shirts  and  fast  care 
are  really  just  a very  small 
part  of  all  this.-" 

Youth,  however,  is  a fea- 
ture. Some  80  per  cent  of  Mor- 
gan Stanley’s  workers  are 
under  55  and  they  put  in  long 
hours.  Twelve-hour  days  are 
normal. 

Only  the  vast  trading  floor 
gives  away  the  fact  that  this 
is  a serious  business.  It  is  100 
metres  long  and  traders  sit 
back-to-back  in  lines  just  feet 
apart  It  may  be  the  highest 
tech  — about  eight  separate 
screens  and  six  various  key 
pads  per  desk  — but  every 
available  surface  groans 
under  the  weight  of  moun- 
tains of  paper. 

“Proximity  is  crucial,"  ex- 
plained Ms  Fawcett. 

“Dealers  need  to  talk  and  be 
heard  quickly.  Sometimes 
you  can  actually  see  and  feel 
money  move  through 
markets." 

Since  the  1987  crash,  Mor- 
gan Stanley's  London  opera- 
tion, like  all  the  other  major 
investment  banks,  hag  ex- 
panded at  a frightening  pace. 
Revenue  has  grown  from  $300 
million  to  nearly  $1.5  bSlion- 
Ten  years  ago  it  employed 
less  than  40  per  cent  of 
todays  headcount. 

The  bank,  says  Ms  Fawcett, 
is  not  an  isolated  island  of 
wealth  that  sucks  in  money. 
“We  spend  between  £400  mil- 
lion and  £500  million  a year 
on  services  here,  from  infor- 
mation technology  to  tele- 
coms and  consultants." 

She  is  keen,  also,  to  empha- 
sise the  £400,000  the  bank  do- 
nated to  East  End  charities 
last  year.  That's  0.04  per  cent 
of  the  bank's  revenue,  the 
equivalent  of  one  person’s 
annual  bonus. 


j enjoy  working  with  people, 
and  putting  something  back’ 


BEHIND  the  prosper- 
ous facade  of  a great 
city,  tourist  capital  of 
the  north,  the  other 
ritain  is  struggling  to  make 
ids  meet. 

hi  York,  wages  are  much 
wer  than  the  national  aver- 
se, work  is  often  short-term 
id  casualised,  and  the  call 
i the  poorly  paid  caring 
;encies.  who  sometimes 
ive  to  mend  broken  lives,  is 
owing. 

Outwardly.  York  seems  to 
booming.  “You  come  here, 
alk  down  the  cobbled 
reets.  and  it  all  looks  pros- 
rous,  clean  and  tidy  — 
3 re  aren't  any  board ed-up 
ops,"  says  Bob  Towner,  di- 
ctor  of  community  services 
:the  city  council. 

■But  behind  that  there’s  a 
unendous  sense  of  insecu- 
y.  Transient  employment 
portunities  have  been 
3 wing  at  the  expense  of  ftiU- 
aejobs.” 

inwardly,  the  flexible  labour 
irket  is  taking  its  toll  in 
rk,  with  average  earnings  a 
3e  over  £317  a week.  The  top 
per  cent  might  be  making 
8 a week,  according  to 
:ent  calculations,  but  the 
lom  10  per  cent,  on  a 
agre  £165.  are  struggling. 
This  is  definitely  not  Fer- 
■i  city,"  says  Robyn  Carter, 
i of  Mr  Towner’s  care  man- 
>rs.  “If  you  want  a car  to 
nbolise  York,  it's  probably 
aewhere  between  a Peu- 
tt  106  and  a Mondeo,  al- 
mgh  you  see  quite  a lot  of 
liant  Robins  because 
re’s  a dealer  in  Selby-’ 
ls  head  of  a new’  caring  de- 
tment,  embracing  both 
tal  services  and  housing, 
Towner  says  that  two- 
-ds  of  people  in  rented  ac- 
jmodation  — often  the 
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Bob  Towner:  ‘No  excuse 
for  under-paying  staff 

flexible  workers  .—  receive 
help  with  their  rents  from 
bousing  benefit. 

This  benefit  costs  £25  mil- 
lion annually,  betraying  the 
notion  of  a prosperous  city, 
says  Mr  Towner  — although 
officially  unemployment  has 
more  than  halved  In  under 
two  years  to  4^  per  cent 
Mr  TOwner  runs,  in  effect, 
a big  enterprise  in  York:  L5D0 
staff,  with  a turnover  of  £70 
million  annually  and  a wage 
bill  of  £17  million  in  the  social 
services  area  alone. 

But  demand  growing,  his 
department;  is  fighting 
against  the  effect  of  cuts 
totalling  £4  trillion  over  the 
last  two  years. 

Ironically,  the  staff  charged 
with  helping  to  rebuild  the 
lives  of  those  shattered  by 
short-term  Britain  — social 
services  and  housing  aid 
workers  — are  themselves 
feeling  the  pinch. 

York’s  community  services 
department  represents  an- 
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other  divide  — between  the 
poorly  paid  public  sector, 
lumbered  with  extra  respon- 
sibilities, while  annual  pay 
rises  are  often  held  below  in- 
flation,. and  the  better  paid 
private  sector  with  inflation- 
plus  increases  and  bonuses. 

Ms  . Carter,  a psychology 
graduate,  is  a care  manager 
who  has  seen  her  workload 
increase  by  well  over  10  per 
cent  in  is  months  to  soplus 
regular  clients.  Heir  prob- 
lems range  from  alcoholism 
and  drugs  to  severe  mental 
illness.  Her  annual  salary  is 
in  the  £13,000  to  £20,000  range. 


“I  wouldn’t  deny  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  a larger  pay 
packet,”  she  says.  "By  com- 
parison with  the  financial 
markets  it  is  a very  low  sal- 
ary, but  by  comparison  with 
other  people  in  York  it  is 
quite  average.  Look  in  the 
local  paper  and  you'll  see  a lot 
of  jobs  at  £150  or  £4  an  hour.” 
What  does  she  think  of  high 
earners  in  the  City?  “Would 
people  here  like  to  be  paid 
more?  Yes.  But  I enjoy  work- 
ing with  people,  problem  solv- 
ing, putting  something  back.” 
For  the  homeless,  the  city 
council's  modern  unit  for 
single,  homeless . people  be- 
hind the  medieval  streets, 
provides  a refuge.  It  is  run  by 
a charity  during  the  day,  and 
tho  young  team  loader  In 

charge  of  six  stag;  finds  it 
hard  to  relax  for  a minute. 

The  team  leader,  who  de- 
clines to  be  named,  is  a gradu- 
ate who  says  she  formerly 
worked  in  Industry  and  bad  a 
good  wage.  “I  came  here  six 
years  ago  from  a much  better- 
paid  job.  People  here  are 
capable  of  earning  more. 
They  just  choose  to  do  this." 

Are  they  valued?  “Valued 
by  our  clients,  certainly.  But 
valued  by  society?  No.” 

Iona  Calvert  is  a relief 
night  support  worker  at  the 
centre.  She  is  Juggling  with 
five  jobs  and  on  a good  week 
can  earn  around  £250. 
"You’ve  got  to  keep  a roof 
over  your  head,  so  you  might 
as  well  do  gnm»Hiiwg  that  you 
enjoy  and' is  worthwhile.” 
Back  at  his  office,.  Mr 
Towner  tries  to  be  philosophi- 
cal. “A  lot  of  people  here  say 
they  will  get  satisfaction  from 
helping  people.  But  there  is  a 
a tendency  to  use  that  as  an 
excuse,  as  though  that’s  some 
excuse  to  under-pay  them.” 


In  1 996,  there  were  nearly  two  and  a half  million 
‘economically  inactive’  women  bringing  up 
dependent  children.  A further  two  million  plus, 
mostly  with  grown-up  kids,  remain  at  home. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  housewife?  
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10.9%  APR  variable 
from  April  '93 


UK’s  lowest 
standard  rate 

No  annual  fee 

Keep  your  credit  limit 

No  need  to  bank  with  us 


APR 

Guaranteed 
until  April  *98 


If  you  carry  over  a credit  card  balance 
each  month,  you  should  seriously  think 
about  applying  for  a Co-operative  Bank 
Advantage  Visa  credit  card  or  gold  card. 
Transfer  your  balance  and  you’ll  pay  just 
7.9%  APR  (that’s  0.64%  a month)  on 
what  you  owe  now  and  on  all  purchases 
until  April  *98. 


Thereafter,  the  rate  reverts  to  10.9% 
APR  variable  - currently  the  UK's 
lowest  standard  rate*.  On  top  of  this 
there's  no  annual  fee.  you  can  keep  your 
existing  credit  limit  and  you  don’t  have 
to  bank  with  us.  What's  more,  the 
phone  call  is  free  and  the  lines  are  open 
2-4  hours.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
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ftatEeVtedept.77ieCo-op8faibe  Bank  pic.  HlEB^OSr{MR8}9!2),MiftdteaerMI  9AZ  or  phone  0600  33  9933 
(24  horn  a day,  7 (bp  a week).  Rase  use  bfexfc  capitals. 
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.Postcode. 


. Rione  iwnber. 


CredtetwWK  subject  to  sown  and  not  available  10  minors.  Written  quotations  are  craihbta  on  request.  Information  provided  will  be  passed  CO  a credit  reform a 
agency  for  crwfit»»CsWJ»ent.aeopp  of  the  enqidry  may  be  reamed.  Psjmenr  B 3*  erf  four  outstanding  balance  each  month  ImWmun  £5)  or  more  If  you  wish. 
*Ct>opertxivB  Bank Advanaga  Vfaa  credk  cards  at  10.9%  APR  baw>  no  interest  free  penotL  Barclays  Bank  cretSc  card  ar  22.9%  APR.  NatWen  credit  card  at  21. 9X  APR. 
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News  in  brief 


Northern  Ireland’s  booming  film  business 


A poster  for  Flying  Saucer  Rock'n’roll,  and  Andrew  Reid  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Film  Institute  with  clapper  board  on  the  Belfast  set  of  Divorcing  Jack  mam  photograph:  kelvin  boyes 


British  HIV  patients 
‘denied  treatment* 
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British  hostage  ‘well-treated’ 


fesotiations  between  Yemeni  authorities  and  the  kidnappers, 
rom  th°  w*"i  7-ahyan  tribe,  are  coptminng. 


be  capital 


Scouting  leader  killed 


Troubles  aside, 
Ulster  packs  in 
movie-makers 


John  Mullin  sees  shooting  end 
on  another  Belfast  picture 


THE  forecast  was 
spelled  out  on  the 
crew’s  call  sheet  yes- 
terday: misty  start 
clearing  to  mild  dry 
day  with  sunny  spells  degen- 
erating into  drunken  haze. 
They  had  been  hard  at  it,  and, 
as  shooting  ended  after  eight 
weeks,  the  Divorcing  Jack 
team  repaired  to  Larry’s  Bar. 

A fearsome  party  was  in 
prospect  in  Belfast  last  night 
The  feature,  based  on  jour- 
nalist Colin  Bateman's  best- 
selling black  comedy,  is  the 
first  to  be  filmed  entirely  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  50  years. 

The  floodgates  are  now 
open:  another  three  are  dose 
to  completion:  five  more 


shorts  are  finished;  and  nine 
features  and  drama  series  are 
in  the  pipeline. 

Northern  Ireland,  these 
days,  is  big  in  the  picture 
business. 

A couple  of  years  back, 
film-makers  were  flocking  to 
the  Republic.  The  Irish  gov- 
ernment had  come  up  with  a 
wheeze  to  boost  its  industry. 
Handsome  tax-relief  meant 
cash-back  deals  for 
businesses  prepared  to  spon- 
sor movies. 

Bat  the  fledgling  Northern 
Ireland  Film  Commission 
now  offers  to  lend  producers 
up  to  half  their  costs.  That, 
combined  with  cheaper  ac- 
commodation and  crews,  has 


prompted  a surge  in  interest 
north  of  the  border. 

Andrew  Reid,  locations  man- 
ager of  the  NIFC,  said:  “Our 
locations  are  our  greatest  at- 
traction. We  have  countryside 
which  has  never  been  seen  on 
film  before,  and  an  Incredible 
diversity  of  geography.  We 
have  mountains,  lakes,  planes, 
glens  and  dramatic  rnasfllnas. 
and  you  can  get  anywhere 
within  two  hours. 

"There's  a low  density  of 
population,  and  the  roads  are 
empty.  .That  means  a film- 
maker has  a better  rapport 
with  the  local  community.'' 

Cycle  of  Violence,  from  an- 
other Bateman  book,  is  almost 
in  the  ran,  as  is  Titanic  Town, 
with  Julie  Walters.  Both  are 
based  on  The  Troubles. 

But  Mr  Reid,  aged  26,  is 
keen  that  Northern  Ireland 
also  attracts  scripts  with 
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nofiiing  to  do  with  The  Trou- 
bles. Sunset  Heights,  almost 
completed,  is  a futuristic 
thriller.  But  there  are  some 
lighter  offerings  among  the 
recently  completed  shorts. 

These  include  Flying  Sau- 
cer Rock’n’roll  starring  Ar- 
dal  O'Hanlon,  of  Channel  4’s 
Father  Ted, 
and  Silicon  Valerie. 

The  trend  away  from  The 
Troubles  is  continued  with 
the  up-and-coming  projects  — 
five  feature  films  and  four 
television  series. 


One  of  file  films,  Mad  About 
Mambo,  is  about  Latin-Amer- 
ican  dancing  in  Belfast;  an- 
other  looks  at  Northern  Ire- 
land's youth  culture;  and  a 
third  is  a horror  movie.  One 
of  the  television  series  is  de- 
scribed as  a mix  between 
Northern  Exposure  and 
Bally  kissangeL 
What  most  of  the  produc- 
tions have  in  common,  even 
those  set  in  The  Troubles,  is 
black  humour. 

Frank  Mannion,  25,  co-pro- 
ducer of  Divorcing  Jack,  a £3 


million  production,  said  it. 
bad  been  a revelation  to  work 
in  Northern  Ireland.  “We 
have  had  a great  crew  and  a 
great  cast  We  would  be  de- 
lighted to  come  back  here.” 
David  CafBrey,  malting  his 
directorial  debut  at  28,  hopes 
Divorcing  Jack  does  for  him 
what  the  last  feature  shot  in 
Northern  Ireland  — Odd  Man 
Out.  starring  James  Mason, 
in  1947  — did  for  its  director. 
Carol  Reed  went  on  to  make 
The  Third  Man  with  Orson 
Welles. 


A 66-year-old  retired  builder  who  had  devoted  his  J^toscoirting 
died  when  he  was  electrocuted  while  putting  up  a radio  aenal  at  a 

SCBCTcard  Worsen  was  preparing  for  a night  b^byyot^  of 
scoots  at  Colgate.  West  Sussex,  when  the  aerial  touched! owertiead 
power  lines.  Tributes  were  paid  yesterday  to  Mr  Worsen,  known 

as  Gummy  after  the  character  Worzel  Gummidge. 


Barclays  workers  to  strike 


BARCLAYS  bank  workers  wfll  stage  their  second  24-hour  strike 
today  In  protest  at  a performance-related  pay  scheme.  Thousands 
cf  members  of  the  Banking  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  (Birn) 
and  UNiFL  walked  out  on  Friday,  forcing  the  closure  of  209 
branches  and  causing  delays  and  disruption  at  other  offices. 

The  unions  Halm  the  new  pay  scheme  win  lead  to  a wage  freeze 
for 25,000  workers,  but  Barclays  said  the  new  system  is  a fairer 
way  of  rewarding  hard-working  staff. 


Kiwi  fruit  tops  health  league 

IF  YOU  want  to  keep  the  doctor  away,  switch  to  kiwiflxut,new 
research  -<3igp»<rfs  The  fruit  has  been  named  the  "most  nutrition- 
ally  dense”  out  of  the  27  commonly  eaten  fruits. 

In  particular,  it  scored  highly  for  vitamins  C and  E,  magne- 
sium, potassium  and  fibre.  Papaya,  cantaloupe  melons  and  straw- 
berries came  above  bananas,  oranges  and  apples. 

The  study,  carried  out  by  scientists  in  the  US,  measured  how 
many  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  each  fruit  provided  per  ■ 
100g-  Avocados  also  scored  highly,  coming  out  top  in  tests  for 
vitamin  E,  folate,  potassium  and  magnesium. 


Teenager  rapes  woman 

POLICE  in  Leicestershire  last  night  appealed  for  help  hi  tracing  a 
teenager  who  abducted  a woman  in  toughbarougfrand  raped  her 
in  her  car  early  on  Saturday.  Officers  were  searching  die  county 
for  an  attacker,  described  as  white,  slim,  in  his  late  teens,  with 
short  hair,  a white  T-shirt  dark  trousers  and  a local  accent 
Detectives  said  he  would  probably  have  had  mud  an  his  shoes 
or  trousers,  and  been  damp  when  he  returned  home.  Police  in 
Loughborough  are  on  0116-22  22  22.  — Peter  Hetherington 
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Shortlist  packed  with  Brontes 
marks  Booker  ‘fun’  at  festival 


Classic  entries  for 
mock  prize  prove 
a hard  act  to  follow, 
writes  Stuart  Millar 

IF  THE  Booker  Prize  bad 
been  running  in  the  late 
1840s  the  Brontes’s  home 
in  Haworth  would  have  been 
a happy  place.  A century  and 
a half  after  their  publication, 
three  great  novels  by  Emily, 
Charlotte  and  Anne  ac- 
counted for  half  the  shortlist 
for  a mock  literary  award  to 
be  announced  last  nJgbL 


Amid  continuing  criticism 
of  the  real  Booker  Prize  and 
the  state  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion, Wuthering  Heights. 
Jane  Eyre  and  Agnes  Grey 
demonstrated  their  longevity 
by  leading  the  betting  for  the 
Cheltenham  Booker. 

The  annual  event,  held  at 
the  end  of  the  Cheltenham 
Festival  of  Literature,  claims 
to  be  a light-hearted  celebra- 
tion of  English  fiction,  which 
can  come  from  any  era. 

But  some  see  it  as  an  exer- 
cise in  snobbish  literary 
nostalgia. 

Unlike  the  real  Booker, 
which  this  year  faced  criti- 
cism for  an  “uninspiring" 


shortlist  of  books  “few  people 
would  have  read",  the  Chel- 
tenham version's  organisers 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  choosing 
whichever  great  literary  year 
they  want 

Last  night  judges  bad  to 
select  the  best  from  a clutch 
of  classics  written  in  1847/48, 
a period  which  saw  the  flow- 
ering of  the  English  novel  in- 
spired by  tumultuous  social 
change  and  the  beginning  of  a 
mass  readership. 

All  six  titles  an  the  shortlist 
reflected  the  vintage.  As  well 
as  the  three  Brontes,  it  in- 
cluded Charles  Dickens’s 
Dombey  and  Sons,  William 
Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  and 


Anthony  Trollope’s  The  Mac- 
dermots  of  Ballycloran. 

"It’s  not  a criticism  of  the 
Booker  or  of  modern  fiction, 
it’s  Just  a bit  of  fun,"  said  Roy 
Hattersley,  politician  and 
novelist  and  one  of  the  six 
judges. 

“I  personally  believe  that 
the  19th  century  was  the  high 
water  mark  for  the  English 
novel  These  novels  are  won- 
derfully instructive  about  the 
social  context  of  the  time.  I 
learned  more  about  the  Irish 
famine  reading  the  Trollope, 
for  example,  than  1 did  daring 
60  years  of  interest  in  Irish 
politics." 

Despite  agreeing  that  the 
Cheltenham  event  was  for 
fun,  those  Involved  in  the  real 
Booker  could  not  hide  their 
envy  yesterday  at  the  glitter- 
ing shortlist 

"If  they  had  gone  back  to 
1846  or  to  1849  they  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  come  up 
with  such  a list.”  said  Maityn 
Goff,  chairman  of  the  Booker. 
He  added:  “Our  judges  have 
to  choose  from  what's 
around." 

Dan  Jacobson,  a judge  this 
year,  said:  "It’s  a luxury  to  be 
able  to  go  back  150  years  be- 
cause there's  nothing  like 
time  for  settling  the  sediment. 
It's  impossible  for  us  to  con-  1 
ceive  how  the  year  1997  will  i 
be  regarded  in  150  years  , 
time." 


Contenders  line  up  for  literary  prize  1 50  years  on 


Jane  Eyre. 

Charlotte  Bronte 
The  tale  of  a penniless  orphan 
who  eventually  finds  love.  An 
instant  success,  although  it 
was  deemed  by  many  to  be  un- 
suitable for  young  ladies. 

Wuthering  Heights, 

Emily  Bronte 
Originally  regarded  as  mor- 
bid and  violent,  this  intense 
and  highly  original  novel  is 
now  recognised  for  its  pas- 
sion. its  evocat  ion  of  place  and 
its  mastery  of  an  extremely 
complex  structure. 


Agnes  Grey, 

Anne  Bronte 
Written  by  the  youngest 
Bronte  sister,  it  vividly  por- 
trays her  experiences  of  spoilt 
children  gained  during  her 
time  as  a governess. 

The  Macdermots  of 
Ballycloran. 

Anthony  Trollope 
Deals  powerfully  with  Irish 
life  during  the  potato  famine. 
Not  until  his  fourth  novel.  The 
Warden,  did  Trollope  develop 
the  style  for  which  he  is 
known. 


Dombey  and  Son, 

Charles  Dickens 
Traces  the  decline  of  the 
proud  head  a£ a shipping 
house.  The  death  of  the  sickly 
Dombey  child  moved  the 
nation,  but  later  chapters 
regarded  as  a disappointment 

Vanity  Fair,  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray 
Set  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  it  portrays  a satirical 
society  to  be  applied  to  his 
own  times.  First  appeared  in 
monthly  numbers  with  illus- 
trations by  the  author. 


Tide  of  gypsy  asylum-seekers  ebbs 


Alex  Bellos 


IMMIGRATION  ofTicals  are 
working  round1  the  clock  to 
process  asylum  requests 
after  a sudden  influx  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  gypsies  left  au- 
thorities at  Dover  swamped 
over  the  weekend. 

The  arrival  of  more  than 
180  gypsies  was  said  by  the 
Home  Office  to  possibly  be 
the  result  of  a programme  on 
Eastern  European  television 
that  claimed  the  British 
asylum  and  benefits  system 
was  easy  to  abuse. 

A vacant  nursing  home  was 
set  aside  last  night  to  cope 
with  extra  demand  for  beds, 
although  fears  were  receding 
last  night  that  thousands  of 


gypsies  were  coming.  Only  22 
arrived  yesterday  on  ferries 
from  Calais,  compared  with 
32  on  Saturday  and  113  on  Fri- 
day night. 

A Home  Office  spokesman 
sqid:  “We  do  not  know  how 
many  more  refugees  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the 
country  today,  but  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  be  anywhere  near 
the  figure  of  3,000  which  has 
previously  been  estimated.” 

The  immigration  minister 
Mike  O’Brien  is  expected  to 
meet  Dover's  Labour  MP, 
Gwynn  Prosser,  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation. 

Of  the  U3  refugees  who  ar- 
rived on  Friday  — many  of 
whom  claim  they  are  Seeing 
racial  harassment  — 36  were 
sent  back  and  22  were  de- 


tained by  immigration.  An- 
other 32  arrived  on  Saturday, 
but  or  those  28  chose  to  go 
back  home. 

A Kent  county  council 
social  services  spokesman 
said:  “During  the  first  influx 
on  Friday,  all  the  men  were 
detained  by  Immigration  and 
we  took  in  is  women  and  22 
children  at  the  family 
centre." 

The  spokesman  said  that 
under  the  1996  Asylum  Seek- 
ers Act,  the  Government  no 
longer  provides  direct  bene- 
fits for  asylum  seekers.  Kent 
social  services  is  obliged  to 
provide  for  women  and  chil- 
dren under  the  1989  Children 
Act  and  the  1948  National  As- 
Act  relating  to  desti- 
tute adults. 


The  Home  Office  spokes- 
man said  there  had  been  140 
requests  for  asylum  from  Slo- 
vaks this  year  and  all  bad 
been  refused.  He  added: 
“Some  of  the  gypsies  are  tell- 
ing us  that  Eastern  European 
television  said  the  asylum 
and  benefits  system  in  Brit- 
ain can  be  abused." 

Several  hundred  Czech 
gypsies  went  to  Canada  soon 
after  Czech  television  aired  a 
show  in  August  suggesting  it 
almost  always  gives  refugee 
status  to  claimants.  The  show 
also  suggested  welfare  bene- 
fits were  easy  to  get 

Thanet  North  Tory  MP 
Roger  Gale  claimed  the 
gypsies  were  hoping  to 
breach  immigration  controls 
and  abuse  the  asylum  system. 


When  you  first  put  your  savings  into  a bank  or  building  society  you  may  have 
been  attracted  by  the  rate.  But- when  did  you  last  check  that  the  rate  they're  paying  you 
now  is  still  competitive?  Because  the  truth  is,  many  banks  and  building  societies  often 
let  those  attractive  headline  rates  slip  away  over  rime,  hoping  savers  won’t  notice. 

But  that’s  not  what  happens  at  Direct  Line. 

All  our  customers  get  excellent  rates.  For  example,  we  offer  5.55%  gross*  even  if 
your  savings  are  only  £1,  rising  to  an  impressive  7.00% 
gross  and  they  don’t  slip  away. 

So  check  your  savings  account  right  now  to  see 
il  your  rate  has  become  uncompetitive. 

Then  call  Direct  Line  and  make  sure  you  get  a 
good  rate  now  and  in  the  future. 


0181  667  1121  0161  833  1121 


LONDON I MANCHESTER 


0141  221  1121 


GLASGOW 


wwwjdirectline.co.uk 
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Rw/s  loom  as  tough  new  literacy  drive  is  launched 

Poverty  no  excuse’ 
for  faiting  schools 


BRITAIN  5 


Italian  flair  closes  Paris  Fashion  Week 


SwiMhw* 


THE  Government  will 
today  tell  the  worst 
performing  education 

authorities  that  pov- 

for  feflSe. 
“details  tough  new  read’ 
mg  targets  that  all  theirmd- 
mary  schools  must  meet 
^The  School  Standards  Min- 
Jater  Stephen  Byers  will  also 
rj~  ^ conference  that 
the  worst  performing  author!- 

^™u^oubletheir  pupils’ 
reading  standards. 

The  new  literacy  targets  are 
to  “eef  the&ive1£- 
ment  s key  aim  that  by  2002. 
5?  P®*'  cent  of  children  should 
be  reading  at  the  required 
standard  for  their  age  as  they 
start  secondary  schooL 
Today  the  poorest  perform- 
ing authorities  will  be  told 
that  a minimum  of  70  per  cent 
of  their  ll-year-olds  must  be 
up  to  this  standard  within 
four  years.  The  Government 
will  monitor  schools’  perfor- 
mance until  then,  and  those 
wide  of  the  mark  will  be 
named  and  shamed",  and 
may  have  a government  “hit 
squad"  sent  in. 

Some  inner-London 
boroughs  — including  Hack- 
ney, Tower  Hamlets  and  New- 


bam  — now  have  fewer  than 
40  per  cent  of  ll-year-olds 
re®«mB  at  the  required  stan- 
<“TO-  But  under  the  new 
guidelines  even  better  per- 
forming authorities  — such 
as  Richmond,  which  is  achiev- 
es almost  80  per  cent  — will 
be  warned  there  is  no  room  Bar 
complacency  and  be  required 
to  aim  for  90  per  cent. 

Although  the  targets  are  in 
theory  subject  to  negotiation 
with  local  education  authori- 
ties. officials  yesterday 
there  would  be  little  scope  for 
change.  Teachers'  unions  will 
be  furious  at  the  extra  burden 


‘Councils  will  be 
furious  at  plan  to 
name  and  shame 
their  worst  schools’ 


placed  on  them,  and  the  au- 
thorities will  be  angry  at  the 
Government’s  insistence  on 
drawing  attention  to  schools 
at  the  bottom  of  the  league. 

Mr  Byers  will,  however,  try 
and  soften  the  blow  by  mak- 
ing it  dear  that  the  poorer 
performing  authorities  will 
be  able  to  apply  for  cash  from 
the  Government's  standards 


fond  to  help  them  set  up  new 
literacy  programmes. 

The  minister  will  also  court 
controversy  when  lie  tells 
conference  delegates  that 
inner-city  poverty  will  no 
longer  be  an  excuse  for  fail- 
ure. He  will  point  out  that 
some  schools  with  more  thaw 
half  the  children  eligible  for 
free  school  meals  are  already 
on  course  to  meet  the  targets. 
These  include  Our  Lady  of 
Dolours  in  Westminster. 

Eamonn  O'Kane,  deputy 
general  secretary  of  the 
career  teachers’  organisation 
NASUWT,  said;  “We  worry 
about  the  additional  bureau- 
cracy of  more  detailed  targets 
and  what  that  will  mean  for 
our  members’  growing  work- 
load. We  also  believe  that  pov- 
erty has  to  be  recognised  as  a 
factor  in  teaching,  os  children 
from  seriously  deprived 
homes  are  often  at  a disad- 
vantage in  the  classroom.” 

In  a separate  move  on 
Wednesday,  the  Government 
will  publish  a review  of  the 
framework  for  children  with 
Special  Educational  Needs.  A 
green  paper  will  set  out  pro- 
posals to  get  parents  more  in- 
volved in  decisions  for  their 
children  at  an  early  stage, 
and  to  cut  out  many  bureau- 
cratic assessments  which 
waste  time  as  well  as  money. 
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Insurers  keen 
on  ‘no  win,  no 
fee’  business 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


Government’s  plans 
for  a big  expansion  of 
“no  win,  no  fee”  litiga- 
tion will  not  be  derailed  by  a 
shortage  of  insurers  willing 
to  underwrite  the  deals,  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

Insurers  are  keen  to  partici- 
pate, but  will  only  underwrite 
cases  handled  by  expert  solic- 
o iters,  said  James  Innes,  chair- 
man of  Abbey  Legal  Protec- 
tion, the  leading  company 
already  in  the  market 
The  result  should  be  to 
limit  cases  only  to  solicitors 
of  proven  competence,  giving 
clients  much  better  protec- 
tion than  they  get  now.  At 
present,  complex  cases  such 
- as  medical  negligence  claims, 
some  worth  £1  million  or 
more,  are  regularly  bungled 
by  inexpert  solicitors. 

“Insurers  will  only  permit 
clients  to  use  law  firms  that 
are  expert  In  the  particular 
areas  of  law  and  that  have 
been  vetted  by  the  insurers, ” 
said  Mr  tones. 

The  Lard  Chancellor,  Lord 
Irvine,  announced  at  the  week- 
end that  no  win  no  fee  deals  — 
known  as  conditional  fee  ar- 
rangements — now  restricted 
mainly  to  personal  injury 
cases,  would  be  extended  to  all 
types  of  civil  litigation,  except 
family  cases,  from  next  ApriL 
Frcm  a date  which  is  stm  un- 
certain, legal  aid  is  to  be  with- 
drawn from  all  money  and 
damages  claims,  which  will  in- 
stead be  handled  by  lawyers  on 


a no  win  no  fee  basis,  saving 
the  taxpayer  up  to  £300  irnllirm 
ayear. 

Lobby  correspondents  were 
briefed  from  Downing  Street 
last  Friday,  in  advance  Of 
what  was  seen  as  a big 
Labour  story.  But  it  emerged 
at  the  weekend  that  the  plan 
was  a Tory  initiative  which 
was  already  well  advanced 
when  Labour  took  office. 

Solicitors  handling  no  win 
no  fee  cases  charge  their  nor- 
mal fees  phis  an.  uplift,  which 
comes  from  the  cheat’s  dam- 
ages,  if  they  win.  but  nothing 
if  they  lose.  The  uplift  de- 
pends on  how  risky  the  case 
is  considered,  but  the  average 
is  43  per  cent  of  the  normal 
fees,  which  must  not  exceed 
25  per  cent  of  the  damages. 

Because  losers  have  to  pay 
winners'  costs,  clients  take 
out  insurance  against  the  risk 
of  losing  — £95  for  road  acci- 
dent cases  and  £161  for  other 
types  of  accident.  Most  acci- 
dent cases  are  straight- 
forward and  low-risk,  but 
medical  negligence  cases, 
which  have  a high  failure 
rate,  are  expensive  to  insure. 

Legal  aid  figures  show  that 
only  17  per  cent  of  such  cases 
succeed,  compared  with  85 
per  cent  for  personal  injury 
cases  generally.  Though  such 
cases  are  complex,  under  cur- 
rent legal  aid  rules  they  can 
be  handled  by  any  solicitor, 
expert  or  noL 

Legal  and  consumer  groups 
still  fear  the  plans  will  hit  the 
poor,  who  now  get  free  legal 
aid  but  will  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford insurance  premiums. 


Medieval  Baebes  put  sex 
appeal  into  plainsong 


Alex  Bellas 


/IlALL  them  Ye  Olde  Spice 
l^Girles.  The  Medieval 
Baebes  are  12  “hard-core, 
ftillron  Anglo-Saxon  add- 
meade  mistresses”  who  are 
bringing  girl  power  to  a 
700-year-old  liturgical  mu- 
sical style. 

The  Baebes,  who  are 
launching  their  album  of 
plainsong  at  a central  Lon- 
don nightclub  tonight,  are 
the  latest  example  of  classi- 
cal music  companies  using 
sex  appeal  to  attract  a 
broader  audience. 

The  12  provocatively- 
dressed  girls  — including 
an  ex-stripper  and  a sys- 
tems analyst — share  a love 
of  medieval  music  and  were 
recruited  by  27-year-old 
Katharine  Blake  through  a 
magazine. 

The  ad  stated  that  she 
was  a “14th  century  'fox 
seeking  sisters". ' 

The  Baebes  are  managed 
by  Don  Monsseu,  credited 
with  being  the  man  behind 
Michael  Nyman. 

They  were  signed  up  by 
Virgin  Records’  classical 
label  and  their  16-track 
album,  Salva  Nos  (Save  Us), 
is  to  be  released  on  Novem- 
ber Z7. 

They  have  planned  a 
church  tour — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  acoustics 
— which  has  outraged  some 
clerics  who  believe  some  of 
them  are  pagans. 

Plainsong  has  been 
largely  unexplored  by 
music  companies,  but  the 
Babes  are  hoping  Virgin’s 


Added  spice  . . . The  Medieval  Baebes,  12  provocative  women  with  attitude  who  are 
trying  to  put  liturgical  music  in  the  charts  photograph:  jeremvyounq 


marketing  machine  — res- 
ponsible for  the  20th  cen- 
tury Spice  Girls  — can  put 
it  in  the  charts.  Virgin  aims 
to  emulate  the  chart  suc- 
cess two  years  ago  of  a CD 


of  - Gregorian  chants 
released  by  Spanish  monks. 

Blake,  a Purcell  School  of 
Music  graduate,  is  the  only 
classically  trained  Baebe. 
She  was  formerly  singer  in 


Miranda  Sex  Garden  hand. 

A spokesman  said:  "The 
Baebes  are  12  feisty  women 
and  they  have  an  attitude. 
They  are  really  passionate 
about  medieval  music." 


Briefs  in  a twist  on  Emu  morass 


Ewen  MacAskffl 
Chief  PofiUcal 
Correspondent 


HOUR  weeks  of  confLict- 
H ing  accounts  on  when 
"the  Government  will 
join  the  European 
jle  currency  have  created 
olatility  in  the  markets, 
ch  will  be  tested  again 

*y. 

ho  is  to  blame  for  the 
lent  morass?  Ministers, 
tdoctors,  gullible  political 
■nalists,  over-eager  head- 
writers  — or  a combina- 
af  them  aB? 

ibour’s  policy  was  always 
t-and-see. 

iat  appeared  to  change  on 
amber  26,  when  shares 
after  Robert  Pestan,  po- 
al  editor  of  the  Financial 
es,  wrote  a story  head- 
i Cabinet  shifts  towards 
i:  Declaration  expected 
■fly  cm  UK  entry  soon 


o briefed  Pesfon?  Tony 
, Gordon  Brown  and 
respective  press  offi- 
Alastair  Campbell  ana 
te  Whelan,  deny  doing 
leaving  the  possibility  it 


was  a more  junior  minister. 
The  events  of- the  weekend. 


with  the  Government  moving 
fmm  the  prospect  of  early 
entry  to  entry  after  the  next 
general  election,  mean  the 
source  was  either  wrong  or 
there  has  been  a change  of 
policy  since  the  FT  story. 

Bat  last  Monday  there  were 
articles  by  Paul  Eastham  in 
the  Daily  Mail  and  Catherine 
MacLeod  in  the  Herald  in 
Glasgow,  echoing  the  Peston 
Tim»,  adding  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  expected  to  an- 
nounce its  pro-single  cur- 
rency position  next  month. 

The  Independent's  political 
editor,  Tony  Bevins,  put  the 

FT  and  Mail  stories  together 
»nd  came  up  with  the  theory 
that  Mr  Brown,  who  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  single  cur- 
rency, was  using  the  papers 
to  bounce  Mr  Blfllr  Into  join- 
ing early. 

He  may  be  right  There 
could  be  a division  between 
Messrs  Blair  and  Brown,  but 
the  theory  was  wrong.  The 
Man  and  the  Herald’s  stories 
were  not,  as  Bevins  said. 

Treasury-inspired”,  but 
ffliHB  from  a meeting  with  a 

non-Treasury  minister. 

to  politics  it  does  not  at 


Gordon  Brown,  who  is  keen 
on  ’great  euro  experiment* 

ways  matter  if  something  is 
True  or  not  perception  can 
matter  as  mnrh.  and  the  Inde- 
pendent headline  — Drop- 
ping the  Pound:  Blair,  Brown 
niash  on  the  biggest  issue  of 
all  — alarmed  both  Downing 
Street  and  the  Treasury.  They 
decided  to  counteract,  and 
opted  for  Mr  Brown  to  give  an 
interview  to  the  Times  for 
publication  on  Saturday. 

Mr  Whelan  rang  selected 
journalists  on  Friday  to  warn 
them  of  the  interview  so  they 
too  could  run  with  the  line 


that  Mr  Brown,  in  contrast 
with  the  FT  story  a month 
earlier,  was  ruling  out  entry 
until  after  the  next  election. 

Mr  Brown  did  not  actually 
say  that  to  the  Times,  but  the 
Treasury  and  Downing  Street 
were  even  yesterday  content 
with  that  interpretation. 

. So  why  the  huge  shift  in  a 
month?  Did  Mr  Blair,  tiring  of 
Mr  Brown’s  attempts  to 
bounce  him,  rail  him  in  and 
reverse  the  early  entry  line? 

The  answer  looks  like  no. 
More  plausible  is  the  explana- 
tion  that  the  Government’s 
line  has  not  changed  in  the 
last  month,  and  that  the  origi- 
nal FT  story  was  wrong.  This 
Is  supported  by  an  article  two 
days  later  by  Paul  Routledge, 
a veteran, political  reporter  on 
the  Independent  on  Sunday, 
who  is  close  to  Mr  Whelan 
and  is  also  writing  a biogra- 
phy of  Mr  Brown. 

He  wrote:  “Britain  will  put 
off  entry  into  European  mone- 
tary union  until  after  the  next 
general  election,  despite  the 
Chancellor’s  known  prefer- 
ence for  taking  part  in  the 
great  euro  experiment’' 

That  was  on  September  28. 
And  as  of  last  night  that  was 
still  where  we  were. 


lennium 


Dome  to  house  film  of  people’s  history 

- a -a. l Jilt*. 


[ a.  little  help  from 
van  Spielberg  and  a 
s pause  for  reflection, 
toirs  of  millions  of  or- 
Britons  are  to  be 
on  film  for  a monu- 


meatal  national  archive  which 
will  form  a centrepiece  exhibit 
at  the  Mfllennium  Dome. 

Using  technology  borrowed 
from  the  Hollywood  director 
when  he  chronicled  the 
Stories  of  Holoraust  survi- 
vors, members  of  the  public 

across  Britain  will  be  encour- 


aged to  record  on  audio  tape 
their  thoughts  and  impres- 
sions about  life  in  the  20th 
century.  Those  with  the  most 
interesting  experiences  will 
be  invited  to  take  part  to 
lengthy  interviews  recorded 
by  film  crews  with  digital 
cameras.  Recording  will  start 


at  the  end  of  next  year  and  the 
archive  will  be  installed  in 
the  dome  at  Greenwich, 
south-east  London,  when  it 
opens  in  December  1999. 

Details  are  to  be  announced 
by  the  Dome's  operator,  the 

New  Millennium  Experience 
Company,  in  January. 


Garda  to  investigate  leak  that 
‘could  have  put  lives  at  risk’ 


John  Mtrtltn 
Ireland  Correspondent 


POLICE  in  Ireland  will 
begin  an  investigation 
today  of  leaks  of  sensitive 
government  documents  ahead 
of  the  presidential  election 
next  week. 

One  batch  of  documents 
from  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  apparently 
leaked  by  members  of  the 
Fianna  Fail  party  of  Bertie 
Ahern,  the  Taoiseach,  to  dis- 
credit him,  would  have 
caused  “irreparable  damage” 
to  the  Northern  Ireland  peace 

process  had  

they  been 
published, 
said  David 
Andrews, 
the  Foreign 
Affairs  Min- 
ister. They 
could  have 
put  lives  in 
danger. 

The  Sun- 
day Inde- 
pendent newspaper  returned 

the  documents.  It  said  they 
would  have  rocked  Anglo- 
Irish  relations.  A senior 
Garda  source  said:  “It  is  so 
serious  that  the  Government 
could  even  become 
destablised.” 

The  documents  contained 
an  account  of  a confidential 
meeting  between  top-level 
Irish  and  British  ministers 
seven  months  before  the  first 
IRA  ceasefire  in  August  1994, 
and  a private  discussion  be- 
tween an  Irish  embassy  offi- 
cial in  London  and  Seamus 
Rlaiion,  deputy  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and 


clt  is  so  serious  that 
the  Government 
could  even 
become 
destablised* 


Labour  Party.  A group  within 
Fianna  Fail  blames  Mr  Ahem 
for  the  surprise  selection  of 
Mary  McAleese,  law  profes- 
sor at  Queen’s  University  in 
Belfast,  as  the  party's  candi- 
date to  succeed  Mary 
Robinson. 

She  was  chosen  ahead  of 
former  Taoiseach  Albert 
Reynolds,  wbose  dislike  of  Mr 
Ahem  is  well  known.  Ms 
McAleese  was  again  the  vic- 
tim of  leaked  information  as  a 
third  foreign  affairs  depart- 
ment document  about  her  was 
published  in  the  Sunday 
newspapers. 

It  is  the  most  damagingT  in- 
dicating that  Brid  Rodgers,  a 
key  member  of 

the  SDLFs  ne- 
gotiating team 
at  Stormont, 
believed  that 
-Ms  McAleese 
was  “pushing 
a Sinn  Fein 
agenda”. 

Ms  Rodgers 
made  her  com- 
ments about 
Ms  McAleese, 
who  is  seeking  to  become  the 
first  Irish  president  from 
Northern  Ireland,  to  a foreign 
official  in  April,  when  the 
IRA  had  still  to  call  its  second 
ceasefire-  She  refused  to  com- 
ment yesterday. 

Ms  McAleese  campaign  was 
dogged  by  similar  allegations 
of  Sinn  Fein  sympathies  last 
week.  Iter  backers  say  she  is 
the  victim  of  a venomous 
dirty  tricks  campaign. 

Just  as  the  row  seemed  to 
be  dying  out,  Gerry  Adams, 
Sinn  Fein's  president,  voiced 
his  support  for  Ms  McAleese’s 
candidacy,  sparking  angry  ex- 


changes in  the  DaiL 


Clark  orders 
inquiry  into 
smears 


Ewen  MacAskH,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  chances  of  the 
cabinet  minister 
David  Clark  holding 
on  to  office  dimin- 
ished yesterday  after  he  unex- 
pectedly ordered  a Whitehall 
inquiry  into  an  alleged  smear 
campaign  against  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  been 
under  enormous  pressure 
recently  after  speculation 
that  he  was  in  line  for  the 
sack  in  the  first  cabinet 
reshuffle,  and  press  stories 
giving  details  of  the  cost  of 
his  overseas  trips. 

The  inquiry  will  be  seen  by 
other  ministers  as  over-reac- 
tion, and  was  taken  against 
the  advice  of  friends,  who  told 
him  to  ignore  the  stories. 

Dr  Clark,  who  is  said  to  be 
fed  up  with  the  leaks  and 
whispers,  pulled  out  of  a BBC 
Interview  yesterday  com- 
plaining of  a perforated  ear- 
drum, and  asked  his  junior 
minister,  Peter  KOfoyle,  min- 
ister at  the  Office  of  Public 
Service,  to  take  his  place  and 
order  the  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  comes  after  Dr 
Clark  told  the  Journal  in 
Newcastle  on  Saturday:  “I 
can  virtually  prove  these 
stories  were  planted  by  some- 
one in  tiie  Government” 

He  then  told  the  local  BBC 
radio  station:  “I  don’t  think 
there's  any  doubt  that  there  is 
somebody  running  a smear 
campaign  against  me.  The 
media  have  considerable  de- 
tail, basically  much  of  it  true. 

“Somebody  somewhere  is 
digging  out  Information  and 
giving  it  to  the  press.” 
Suspicion  fell  on  Peter  Man- 
delson,  the  Minister  Without 
Portfolio,  but  Dr  Clark  said  he 
believed  a civil  servant  was 
behind  the  campaign. 

A Whitehall  source  said  the 


David  Clark ...  ‘I  can  prove 
that  stories  were  planted’ 

detail  about  Mr  Clark’s  trips 
to  North  America  would  only 
have  been  available  to  a small 
group  that  would  not  have  in- 
cluded Mr  Mandelson. 

A Downing  Street  source, 
commenting  on  the  prospect 
of  an  early  cabinet  reshuffle, 
said  no  one  except  Tony  Blair 
knew  whether  there  would  be 
a reshuffle  next  month. 

Mr  Kilfoyle  said  Dr  dark 
“had  suggested  that  there  was 
somebody  within  the  Civil 
Service  and.  of  course,  that  is 
being  investigated  now  by  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment concerned”  — Robin 
Mountfield.  bead  of  Dr  Clark's 
department 

In  recent  weeks  stories  have 
appeared  in  the  press  claim- 
ing that  Dr  Clark  spent  about 
£50,000  on  three  factfinding 
visits  to  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Australasia  to 
compare  international  free- 
dom of  information  laws. 

Dr  Clark  has  been  blamed 
for  not  producing  suitable  pro- 
posals for  a freedom  of  infor- 
mation act  A promised  white 
paper  on  the  issue  had  to  be 
postponed. 


Radio  4 may  drop 
personality  award 


Kamal  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  BBC  is  considering 
dropping  its  Personality 
of  the  Year  poll  after  alle- 
gations of  vote  rigging  by  the 
main  political  parties  marred 
last  year's  result 
The  annual  Radio  4 compe- 
tition, whose  previous  win- 
ners include  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev and  Margaret  Thatcher 
descended  into  chaos  last  De- 
cember after  Labour  and  Con- 
servative supporters  were 
caught  trying  to  inflate  the 
number  of  votes  for  Tony 
Blair  and  John  Major. 

“The  whole  point  about  the 
personality  of  the  year  is  that 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a bit  of  fun 
with  an  intellectual  edge,” 
said  Jon  Barton,  the  editor  of 
Radio  4's  Today  programme. 

“What  was  thoroughly  dis- 
appointing about  last  year  was 
that  it  came  in  for  an  amount 
of  abuse  which  wait  against 
the  whale  spirit  of  the  phone- 
in.  The  competition  needs  to  be 
ftm.  intelligent  and  unpredict- 
able. If  we  cannot  come  up 
with  a way  of  doing  that  then 


it  is  not  worth  doing."  Last 
year,  a letter  from  Labour's 
Audience  Participation  Unit 
urged  party  members  to  nomi- 
nate Mr  Blair,  so  he  would  de- 
feat Mr  Major. 

The  BBC  suspended  voting 
and  said  it  "deeply  deprecated” 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
vote.  Mr  Major  was  revealed  as 
the  winner  on  Boxing  Day.  But 
the  BBC  said  4j000  telephone 
votes  cast  for  him  had  to  be 
disqualified  after  evidence  c£ 
multiple  voting. 

BBC  director-general  John 
Birt,  in  an  interview  for  a book 
on  40  years  of  the  Today  pro- 
gramme, said  he  had  called  for 
a review  of  the  competition’s 
future.  “We  certainly  have  to 
consider  . . . how  we  handle  it 
In  the  future  and  whether  we 
have  one  at  aH" 

The  poll  has  been  dogged  by 
controversy,  it  was  suspended 
in  1991  after  the  BBC  admitted 
that  although  Lai  TCrishnan 

Advani,  leader  of  the  Bhara- 
tiya Janata  Party  in  Tndig  had 
won,  many  of  his  nominations 
had  come  from  the  same  postal 
areas  in  Birmingham  and 
Bradford  and  were  identically 
worded. 
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Afghanistan  prizewinner 


Whalers  take 

aimatban 
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Santiago  Lyon  won  France's  Bayeux  Prize  for  war  correspondents  at  the  weekend  for  his  photographs  daring  the  Taliban  takeover  of  Kabul  last  year 

EU  set  to  name  lucky  few  new  members 


The  Commission  is  fanning  the  hopes  of  those  who  will  not 
make  the  grade  this  time,  reports  Martin  Walker  in  Brussels 


THE  crucial  decision  to 
limit  enlargement  of  the 
European  Union  to  five 
or  six  countries  Is  expected  to 
be  taken  at  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  Europe's  foreign  minis- 
ters in  Luxembourg  this 
week,  even  as  the  hopes  of 
swift  and  certain  entry  are 
being  Canned  by  the  EU  Com- 
mission in  Romania  and  Bul- 
garia, which  are  not  in  the 
first  batch  of  new  entrants. 

'The  citizens  of  the  appli- 
cant countries  are  all  part  of 
the  enlargement  process  and 
the  European  Commission 
will  not  rest  until  It  is  com- 
pleted," the  EtTs  foreign  af- 
fairs commissioner,  Hans  van 
den  Broek,  said  in  Romania  at 
the  weekend.  “This  is  not 


merely  leaving  the  door  open, 
but  a firm  commitment" 

The  European  foreign  min- 
isters, wrestling  with  the  fi- 
nancial challenge  of  a limited 
enlargement,  are  sounding 
for  less  ebullient  about  Roma- 
nia’s prospects.  Even  France, 
the  strongest  supporter  of 
Romania's  entry,  has  been 
softening  its  advocacy. 

The  15  foreign  ministers 
will  be  one  short  Britain's 
Robin  Cook  will  be  preparing 
for  this  week’s  Common- 
wealth summit,  and  the  Minis- 
ter for  Europe,  Douglas  Hen- 
derson, will  take  his  place. 

The  ministers  are  expected 
to  endorse  the  Commission's 
earlier  recommendation  that 
the  first  wave  of  enlargement 


be  limited  to  “five  plus  one". 
This  means  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, Hungary,  Poland,  Slovenia 
and  Estonia,  plus  Cyprus, 
pending  settlement  of  the  is- 
land's Greek-Turldsh  division. 

The  catch  is  that  all  Com- 
mission planning  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  EU 
budget  will  not  pass  the 
agreed  barrier  of  1.27  per  cent 
of  the  ElTs  total  GDP.  This 
sharply  limits  the  amounts 
available  in  transition  tands 
to  help  central  and  eastern 
European  countries  adjust  to 
some  kind  of  socio-economic 
parity  with  the  for  richer  ex- 
isting EU  members. 

Apart  from  funding,  the 
main  argument  will  focus  on 
a proposal  by  Sweden  and 


Orchestra  manoeuvres  to 
put  an  end  to  dark  days 


The  Paris  symphony 
is  taking  steps  to 
revive  its  tarnished 
reputation,  writes 

Paul  Webster 


™I“  HjKEATKNKD  with  los- 

I tag  Its  home  in  a few 

I months’  time,  l’Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  France's 
symphonic  flagship,  did  not 
get  the  birthday  present  it 
hoped  for  when  it  celebrated 
its  30tfa  anniversary  at  the 
Salle  Pleyel  this  weekend. 

The  best  that  the  culture 
minister,  Catherine  Traut- 
mann.  could  promise  was 
to  study  ways  of  saving  the 
city’s  best-known  concert 
hall  from  property  develop- 
ers as  the  orchestra  goes 
through  a period  of  pro- 
found transition  to  raise  its 
prestige. 

The  orchestra,  founded 
by  the  Gaullist  culture  min- 
ister, Andrd  Malraux,  bas 
had  a turbulent  history  and 
French  critics  rate  it  below 
the  symphony  orchestras  of 
London,  Berlin  and  many 
US  cities,  despite  a succes- 
sion of  great  conductors. 

There  have  been  five  musi- 
cal directors  of  different  na- 
tionalities — Charles  Munch, 
Herbert  vtm  Karajan,  Georg 
Solti,  Daniel  Barenboim  and 
Semyon  Bychkov.  Now,  its 
musical  direction  is  to  be 
shared  by  three  more  for- 
eigners: Christoph  von  Doh- 
nanyi.  Frans  Brflggen  and 
Wolfgang  Sawafflsch. 

The  decision  to  end  the 
reign  of  the  dominant  musi- 
cal director  was  partly  In- 
spired by  some  unlucky 
experiences. 


Semyon  Bychkov,  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  de 
Paris,  and  his  predecessor  Daniel  Barenboim.  Next 
season,  three  men  will  share  the  musical  direction 


Munch,  born  in  German- 
occupied  Alsace,  died  on 
the  first  US  tour  in  1968. 
when  the  orchestra  was 
only  a year  old,  and  musi- 
cians bad  to  adapt  to  a 
series  of  styles  that  contra- 
dicted his  preference  for 
what  the  cellist,  Guy  Bes- 
nard.  called  the  “clear,  pre- 
cise, French  sound”. 

Von  Karajan,  who  stayed 
only  two  years,  was  such  a 
perfectionist  that  the  first 
rehearsal  consisted  of  play- 
ing only  one  note.  His 
tough  legacy  was  quickly 
overshadowed  by  Solti’s  au- 
tocratic approach,  compli- 
cated by  language  misun- 
derstandings. It  took  years 
for  the  wounds  to  heal  after 
he  left  in  1975. 

Barenboim  spent  14  years 
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with  the  orchestra,  which 
resented  his  decision  to 
transfer  concerts  to  the 
soulless  Palais  des  Congres. 
Before  a row  that  led  to  his 
leaving  France,  Barenboim 
recommended  the  Russian, 
Semyon  Bychkov,  as  his 
replacement,  a role  that 
ends  this  season. 

The  succession  of  conduc- 
tors with  such  contrasting 
temperaments  and  prior- 
ities is  seen  as  negative  by 
many  musicians  but  en- 
riching by  others,  notably 
the  cellist,  Eric  Picard. 

“Munch  showed  us  the 
French  repertory,  Karajan 
the  German  romantics. 
Solti  the  classics,  Baren- 
boim guided  us  to  Bruckner 
and  Mahler,  while  Bychkov 
brought  us  Russian  music,** 
he  said. 

Bychkov’s  successors. 
Dohnanyl,  Bruggen  and 
Sawallisch  — Hungarian. 
Dutch  and  German  — could 
make  the  Paris  musicians 
the  most  versatile  in 
Europe.  But  Malraux's  am- 
bition to  create  Europe’s 
greatest  orchestra  has  yet 
to  convince  Parisians. 

Subscriptions  have  fallen 
ofiC.  while  music  lovers  are 
falling  over  themselves  to 
pay  far  higher  prices  to 
hear  the  Berliner  Philh.tr- 
moniker  on  its  visit  this 
autumn. 


Denmark  for  a “regatta”  sys- 
tem. under  which  all  the  ap- 
plicant members,  including 
Lithuania.  Latvia.  Romania 
and  Bulgaria,  will  start  appli- 
cation talks  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  it  is  understood  that 
some  will  sprint  ahead  to  ac- 
celerated membership. 

Britain  and  Germany,  and  a 
majority  of  the  European 
Council,  question  the  regatta 
theory  on  the  grounds  that  It 
creates  false  expectations. 
But  everyone  accepts  that  the 
current  list  of  live  plus  one 
could  be  amended.  If  Slova- 
kia's politics  become  more 
democratic,  it  could  leap 
quickly  into  the  first  group  on 
economic  grounds. 

The  other  crucial  issue  will 
be  Turkey.  Britain  is  hoping 
to  use  its  six-month  presi- 
dency of  the  European  Coun- 
cil next  year  to  give  the  Turks 
— as  solid  Nato  allies  — a 


Russians  say 
academy 
robbed  them 
of  Nobel  prize 


realistic  sense  of  hope  that 
they  are  not  being  excluded, 
despite  some  cutting  remarks 
by  Germany  earlier  this  year 
about  Europe  as  an  essen- 
tially Christian  culture. 

Britain  is  planning  a big 
European  Council,  with  for- 
mal sessions  at  Buckingham 
Palace  for  all  the  EU  appli- 
cants. in  February.  Turkey's 
chances  of  accession  wDl  de- 
pend on  overcoming  the 
threat  of  a Greek  veto. 

'‘All  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant geopolitical  and  strategic 
factors  which  favour  Tur- 
key's integration  into  the 
European  fondly,"  Mr  van 
den  Broek  said.  Tt  is  dear, 
however,  that  relations  with 
Greece,  as  wen  as  its  role  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question  and  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  Turkey,  in- 
fluence the  quality  of  Tur- 
key's relations  with  the  EU.” 


WHEN  the  Inter- 
national Whal- 
ing Commis- 
sion granted 
the  indigenous 
people  of  Russia’s  for  north 
an  exemption  from,  a whaling 
moratorium,  now  more  than 
10  years  old.  It  cannot  have 
foreseen  , that  they  would  start 
wiling  whales  to  feed  caged 
foxes  whose  pelts  were  to  be- 
come tar  coats. 

But  Russian  environmen- 
talists say  the  Chukchi  people 
of  the  Chukotka  peninsula 
are  killing  140  grey  whales 
each  year  in  the  Bering  Sea 
not  tar  their  own  consump- 
tion, as  the  commission  has 
allowed,  but  to  provide  fodder 
for  local  for  farms. 

The  right  of  aboriginal 
peoples  to  hunt  whales  when 
it  is  deemed  a traditional  part 
of  their  culture  or  diet  is  one 
of  tha  mahi  issues  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  commission's 
annual  meeting,  which  starts 
in  Monaco  today. 

The  Chukchi's  distant  rela- 
tives across  the  Bering  Straits 
in  the  United  States,  the  Mar 
icah  TnrHim  tribe  of  Washing- 
ton state,  are  demanding  the 
same  rights.  They  want  to  be 
allowed  to  kill  five  grey 
whales  a year  as  part  cf  their 

'cultural  renaissance". 

But  the  commission  may 
think  twice  before  accepting 
their  demands  if  the  Russian 
example  is  anything  to  go  by. 

“Our  experience  shows 
what  happens  when  you  grant 
exemptions  to  the  morato- 
rium — whales  are  point- 
lessly  killed,"  says  Masha 
Vorontsova,  a zoologist  work- 
ing for  the  International  Fed- 


eration for  Animal  Welfere 
“Grey  whales  are  not  even  an 
important  part  of  the  Chukchi 
diet  and  it's  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  a cultural  need  to  kill 
them."  , . , 

Since  they  were  forced  to 
join  the  Soviet  system  of  col- 
lective forms  in  the  1950s, 
Russia’s  indigenous  people 
have  lost  many  of  their  native 
skills.  The  whales  are  no 
longer  wiled  quickly  using 
hand-held  harpoons  directed 
into  their  vital  organs.  Now 
the  Chukchis  fire  army  rifles 
repeatedly  Into  the  whale. 

Tt  can  take  hours  to  kill  a 


‘It  can  take  several 
hours  to  kill  a 
whale  with  the 
rifles  and  an 
average  of  400 
bullets  is  used’ 


whale  ui«>  this  and  an  aver- 
age of  400  bullets  is  used," 
says  Eleanor  O’Hanlon,  an  en- 
vironmentalist who  spent 
three  weeks  with  the  whale 
hunters  last  summer.  “But  we 
can’t  blame  the  Chukchi 
people  for  this.  If  they  didn't 
work  for  the  tar  forms  they 
couldn’t  live.” 

The  Chukchis  are  not  paid 
money  for  their  work.  Like 
thousands  of  other  Russian 
workers,  they  are  paid  in 
kind.  "They’re  given  furs 
which  they  barter  for  tael  or 
bread,"  says  Ms  O’Hanlon. 
"And  if' they  didn’t  work  for 
the  tar  forms  they  wouldn’t 
get  the  boats  they  need  for 
their  own  fishings" 


The  old  Soviet  for  industry 
has  collapsed  berausetheftw 
Russians  who  can  still  afford, 
a fur  coat  prefer  foreign 
brands.  Most  of  the  fox  pete 
produced  In  Chukotka  are  col- 
lecting dust  In  storage- 

"The  killing  of  wnaies  in 
Russia  is  a political  problem 
which  must  be  addressed  m 
Moscow,”  says  Ms  Voront- 
sova. "The  economy  m the  for 
north  is  collapsing.'’ 

The  Makah  Indians  claim 
they  will  kill  whales  hu- 
manely and  only  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  envi- 
ronmentalists are  not  im- 
pressed. Granting  their  de- 
mands would  encourage 
several  other  US  indigenous 
tribes  also  pressing  for  whal- 
ing rights.  _ 

"There's  no  reason  for  the 
ivxavah  to  kill  whales  because 
tar  decades  they  have  do*» 
without  whale  meat  in  their 
diet,”  says  Jenny  Lonsdale  of 
the  Environmental  Investiga- 
tion Agency.  T fear  the  real 
reason  is  that  selling  whale 
meat  abroad  will  be 
profitable." 

Samples  found  in  Japan, 
the  majn  market  for  whale 
meat,  show  that  nearly  all 
species  of  whale  are  being  il- 
legally hunted.  Pressure  is 
mounting  to  reform  the 
moratorium. 

A proposal  from  the  Irish 
Republic  to  allow  hunting 
only  in  coastal  waters  is  . 
thought  unlikely  to  secure  the 
three-quarters  support 
needed.  But  Norway  and 
Japan  will  continue  to  reject 
the  moratorium,  possibly  en- 
couraging other  countries  to 
follow  suit. 

Russia  was  one  at  several 
countries  which  voted  earlier 
this  year  to  relax  prohibitions 
against  exporting  whale  meat. 


Schroder  marries  three  weeks  after  third  divorce 


against  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl  in  next  year’s  gen- 
eral election  married  for  the 
fourth  time  last  week  in  a 
secret  ceremony,  the  Ger- 
man media  reported 
yesterday. 

Gerhard  Schrdde r,  aged 
53,  the  prime  minister  of 
Lower  Saxony  state,  mar- 
ried Journalist  Doris  Kdpf. 
aged  33,  both  pictured  right, 
three  weeks  after  divorcing 
Ms  third  wife  of  13  years  in 
an  acrfanimioasspttt. 

Ms  Kdpf  said  they  had 
taken  their  vows  on  Friday . 
Bild  am  Sonntag  newspaper 


reported  that  only  close  rel- 
atives had  been  Invited.  It 
was  Ms  Kdpf  s first  mar- 
riage. She  has  a six-year-old 


daughter  and  Mr  Schroder 
has  two  daughters  from  bis 
last  marriage. — Reuters, 
Hanover. 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


The  arcane  world  of 
low-speed  atoms  experi- 
enced a high-energy  collision 
at  the  weekend  as  enraged 
Russian  physicists  accused 
the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  robbing  them  of 
their  righttal  Nobel  Prize. 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics 
was  awarded  jointly  on 
Wednesday  to  French  scien- 
tist Claude  Cohen-TannoudUi 
and  two  American 
researchers,  William  Phillips 
and  Steven  Chu,  who  discov- 
ered a way  to  slow  down  indi- 
vidual atoms  for  study  in  a 
near-vacuum  using  lasers. 

In  a front-page  article  in  the 
Moscow  broadsheet  Coramer- 
sant  Daily,  Russian  physicist 
Vladimir  Minogin  accused 
the  Nobel  judges  of  Ignoring 
identical  results  achieved  by 
a Russian  team,  published  in 
the  United  States  in  1987. 

"We've  been  working  on 
this  for  a long  time  and  we 
went  farther,”  Professor  Min- 
ogin said.  “We  got  the  same 
results  as  the  Nobel  winners' 
10  years  ago  . . . among  the 
items  in  our  monograph  was 
a basic  design  for  the  experi- 
mental apparatus  used  by  the 
future  laureates.” 

He  said  the  Nobel  prize 
committee  was  dominated  by 
US  and  west  European  ex- 
perts who  ignored  Russian 
achievements.  "I  know  the 
team  that  won  the  prize  very 
well.”  he  said.  "I’ve  visited 
them.  I reckon  their  work  is 
of  a very  average  level  and 
has  won  the  prize  thanks  only 
to  energetic  lobbying." 

The  winning  team's  work 
involved  cooling  atoms  in  a 
near-vacuum  to  within  a mil- 
lionth of  a degree  of  absolute 
zero,  slowing  them  down  to  a 
crawl  using  laser  light  as  a 
kind  of  syrup,  dubbed  “opti- 
cal molasses’*.  It  may  lead  to 
lasers  that  can  build  elec- 
tronic circuits  whose  size  is 
measured  in  atoms. 

The  Nobel  Prize  citation 
does  acknowledge  the  work 
done  by  the  Russian  team  — 
then  Soviet  — which  was  led 
by  Vladilen  Letokhov  and  in- 
cluded Prof  Minogin.  It  cred- 
its Professor  Letokhov  among 
others,  with  “proposing"  a 
laser  atom  trap  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  but  says  it  was  Prof 
Chu  and  his  colleagues  who 
built  it. 


With  KLM/Air  UK,  you  can  fly  all  over  Europe  from  your  local  airport. 
And  21  local  airports  around  the  country  means  there's  one  closer  than  you 
think.  With  prices  starting  from  £59,  it  won’t  cost  the  earth  either.  So  if 
you  need  a break,  call  0990  074  074  or 0990  750  900  or  your  local  travel 
agent,  ask  to  fly  KLM/Air  UK,  and  you’re  off. 
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Jiang  fires  up  PR  machine 
ahead  of  American  visit 


Mart)' 


JteWetawSSSST 


ML  WEEK  before  Presi- 
A jfn‘  J*ang  Zemin 
tbe  first  visit 
™.Lo  the  United  States 
TL^SSfles|leader  sinc€f  the 

?quar?  “assacre. 

bas  launched  a cara- 
pa^ii  to  win  American  busi- 
^POrt  amid 
jeara  that  the  week-long  trip 

SHU*  a public  "toaoos 

. 4s  ^ie.^st  of  planned  pro- 
tests against  Mr  Jiang's  trio 

lengthened,  he  yeste%^ 

personal  interviews  to 
Time  magazine  and  the  Wash- 
Yw^n  -wkfle  an  advance 
P31^  of  trade  officials  arrived 

(£2.5  billion)  shopping  list  of 
American  goods. 

Washington  is  manifestly 
nervous  about  how  the  trip 
which  begins  on  Sunday  with 
awreaUi-laying  ceremony  at 
£®ari  Harbour,  will  go.  The 
Chinese  president  is  expected 
to  be  dogged  by  human  rights 
Protests  over  Tiananmen  and 
Tibet,  as  well  as  by  pro- Tai- 
wan demonstrators,  environ- 
mentalists and  trade  unions 
as  he  visits  Virginia.  Wash- 


Hong  Kong  leader  to  meet  Blair 


HONG  KONG’S  leader, 
Tong  Chee-hwa,  left  for 
Europe  yesterday  to  pitch 
lor  economic  co-operation. 

Mr  Tung  headed  for  Brus- 
sels. where  he  will  meet 
leaders  of  the  European 
union.  On  Tuesday,  he  will 

meet  the  Prime  Minister. 
Tony  Blair,  in  London. 

Mr  Tung  is  expected  to 
ask  Mr  Blair  to  help 
resettle  as  many  as  possible 
of  some  2,000  Vietnamese 


boat-people  languishing  in 
Hong  Kong  camps. 

Bis  pitch  for  more  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  be  well 
received  In  Britain. 

“Blair  and  other  senior 
ministers  would  reinforce 
the  message  that  Britain 
was  the  natural  partner  for 
Hong  Kong  and  their  rela- 
tions should  be  Intensi- 
fied.” the  Sunday  Morning 
Post  reported,  quoting  a 
British  source.  — Reuters. 


ington.  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston  and  California. 

Xiao  QJang.  of  the  New 
York-based  Herman  Rights  in 
China  organisation,  said  yes- 
terday; -We  will  not  let  Jiang 
walk  on  the  red  carpet  at  the 
White  House  without  hearing 
the  voice  of  democracy.  We 
are  all  ready." 

Privately,  there  is  concern 
about  how  Mr  Jiang  will 
handle  the  unaccustomed  pro- 
test rallies,  heckling  and 
press  hostility. 

If  the  high-profile  inter- 
views published  yesterday 
were  Intended  to  improve  Mr 


Jiang's  image  they  are  un- 
likely to  have  done  the  trick. 
Time  called  him  so  wooden  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  up- 
staged by  his  own  podium. 

He  fenced  anti-China  suspi- 
cion by  reasserting  sovereignty 
over  Tibet  and  Taiwan,  and 

telling  the  Washington  Post 
that  "democracy  and  human 
rights  are  relative  concepts 
soil  not  absolute  arxl  general’’. 

American  opinion  does  not 
take  readily  to  such  subtleties 
and  nor  does  it  admire  an  In- 
terviewee who  insists  that  all 
questions  are  submitted  in 
advance  in  writing,  and  who 


reads  his  answers  from  a pre- 
pared script 

However,  the  Chinese 
leader  has  agreed  to  submit 
himself  to  some  unscripted 
sessions.  Including  live  televi- 
sion interviews,  and  he  will 
take  questions  at  a press  con- 
ference with  President  Bill 
Clinton  when  be  visits  Wash- 
ington on  October  29.  Mr 
Jiang  has  recently  been 
briefed  by  a succession  of 
prominent  American 
politicians. 

The  Chinese  trade  delega- 
tion’s early  arrival  is  part  of  a 
pre-emptive  strategy  empha- 
sising the  export  dividend  for 
Americans  and  blunting 
mounting  criticism  about 
China’s  swelling  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  US. 

In  a connected  move,  state 
department  and  White  House 
officials  flew  to  Beijing  at  the 
weekend  to  try  to  finalise  Chi- 
na's agreement  to  halt  cruise 
missile  sales  to  Iran  and  to 
reduce  other  nuclear  assis- 
tance to  Iran  and  Pakistan.  If 
a deal  is  signed,  Washington 
plans  to  lift  a ban  on  the  ex- 
port of  nuclear  power  technol- 
ogy to  China,  which  could 

produce  $15  billion  worth  of 
contracts  for  US  firms. 
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Envoy’s 
liaison 
imperils 
detente 


Two  Chinese  soldiers  in  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  practise  kung  fn  outside  their 
barracks  in  central  Beijing  yesterday  photograph:  mike  fiala 
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Malaysia’s  strongman  heads  for  Britain  to  spar  with  West 


Nick  CummtTg-Bmce 
inKualaUimpiiron 
the  veteran  PM  (right) 
ready  to  cross  swords 
with  the  spectators 

lALAYSIA’S  satirists 
■ are  making  the  most 
I of  its  economic  woes. 
“Asked  to  comment  on  the 
death  of  Princess  Diana,” 
runs  a skit. by  Kuala  Lum- 
pur’s Instant  Cafe  Theatre 
Company,  “Dr  Mahathir  said: 
T would  like  to  know  where 
George  Soros  was  at  the 
time’.” 

Employees  at  the  compa- 
ny’s annual  dinner  guffaw  at 
the  send-up  o£4he  prime  min- 
ister Mahathir  Mohamad’s 
tirades  against  the  financier 


he  blames  for  South-east 
Asia’s  financial  turmoil  Dr 
Mahathir  enjoys  a good  joke 
himself,  but  would  not. have- 
shared  their mirth. 

..  The  7l-yeari3d  veteran' of 
Malaysia’s  struggles  fear  inde- 


pendence from  British  colo- 
nial rule  Is  in  the  wars  again, 
fighting  a more  modem  form 
of  subjugation-  Britain  can  ex- 
pect to  bear  about  it  when  be 
arrives  this  week  fix-  the  Com- 
monwealth heads  of  govern- 
ment meeting  in  Edinburgh. 

"I  just  know  he  will  drop 
another  bomb  there,"  says 
Rusna  Majid,  a former  politi- 
cal reporter. 

There  are  plenty  of  issues 
capable  of  stirring  Dr  Ma- 
hathir, including  reform  of 
the  United  Nations. 

But  nothing  moves  him  like 
the  unaccountable  power  of 
financial  speculators.  He 
wants  the  world,  community 
to  emasculate  a financial 
force  he  admits  he  cannot 
curb  himself 

The  “moron”  Soros,  as  he 
has  reportedly  termed  him,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  vzUains  of, 
the- piece.  Dr  Mahathir's  sus- 


picions can  hardly  have  eased 
when,  on  arriving  in  Argen- 
tina earlier  this  month,  the 
Malaysian  leader  found  his 
arch-foe  was  ahead  of  him. 

As  Dr  Mahathir  discussed 
ways  of  widening  business  ties 
with  President  Carlos  Menem, 
the  financial  papers  in  Buenos 
Aires  revealed  that  Mr  Soros 
had  snapped  up  £187  mfllicin 
worth  of  property. 

But  Dr  Mahathir  believes 
he  is  only  one  player  in  a 
broad  conspiracy  to  keep  “the 
brownies"  down,  as  he  puts  it, 
involving  everyone  from  the 
developed  world’s  govern- 
ments to  fluid  managers, 
“crooks’’  (currency  specular 
tors)  and  the  press. 

And,  of  course,  the  Jews. 

“We  are  Muslims  and  the 
Jews  are  not  happy  to  see  us 
prosper,”  be  told  a Malaysian 
audience,  explaining  attacks 
on  the  country's  currency. 


He  win  pay  little  heed  to  the 
rebukes,  notably  from  Wash- 
ington. The  controversy  that 
trails  his  verbal  broadsides  is 
what  endears  him  to  other  de- 
veloping countries. 

An  editorial  in  a Sri  Lan- 
kan newspaper  earlier  this 
year  hnilpd  him  "a  godsend 
for  the  Third  World  In  gen- 
eral and  Asia  in  particular” 
for  his  championing  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Such  admira- 
tion does  not  harm  his  search 
for  business  in  these 
countries. 

Malaysia’s  fourth  and  long- 
est-serving prime  minister 
has  clearly  worked  himself 
into  a righteous  rage  over  the 
threat  posed  by  gyrations  in 
the  ftnanriai  markets  to  his 
ambition  to  make  Malaysia  a 
ftdly  industrialised  country 
by  2020. 

“We  work  for  40  years  to 
develop  Malaysia  and  the  mo- 


ment we  are  rich  enough  to 
rob,  [foreigners]  rob  us,”  he 
said  this  month. 

But  his  assaults  on  the 
West’s  perfidy  are  raising  the 
suspicion  that  his  driving 
passions  are  eclipsing  the 
famous  pragmatism  that  pre- 
viously guided  him. 

Investors  perceive  a dis- 
turbing denial  of  reality  in 
his  insistence  that  the  coun- 
try's economic  fundamentals 
are  fine  and  accusations  that 
recent  problems  have  been 
caused  by  “crooks”  manipu- 
lating the  markets. 

But  Dr  Mahathir  shows  no 
signs  of  stepping  down.  “The 
truth  is,”  he  said  this  month, 
“it  bas  never  crossed  my 
mind  to  resign.” 

It  is,  however,  starting  to 
cross  other  people's  minds.  In 
Kuala  Lumpur  “scales  are 
dropping  from  people's  eyes”, 
says  a local  editor. 


This  song  about  Mahathir's 
plight,  sung  to  the  tune  of  The 
Battles'  Yesterday,  is  doing 
the  rounds  on  the  Internet 

Yesterday,  all  my  Soros 
seem  so  far  away. 

Now  I know  this  mess  is 
here  to  stay. 

Oh,  I believe  in  yesterday. 
Suddenly , Pm  not  half  the 
worth  1 used  to  be. 

There’s  a thick  haze  hang- 
ing over  me. 

Oh,  I believe  in  yesterday. 
Why'd  the  ringgit  have  to 
go,  I don't  know,  it 
wouldn’t  say. 

I said  something  wrong 
and  now  they  call,  I have  to 
pay. 

Yesterday,  stocks  were  such 
an  easy  game  to  play. 

Now  I have  to  run  and  hide 
away. 

Oh,  how  X long  for  yester- 
day. 


Julian  Barger  in  Jerusalem 

A RELATIONSHIP  be- 
tween Egypt’s  ambas- 
sador in  Tel  Aviv  and 
an  Israeli  belly -dancer  bas 
complicated  already  tense 
relations  between  file  two 
countries  and  weakened 
another  plank  supporting 
precarious  Middle  East 
peace. 

Israel’s  state  attorney  has 
quashed  a rape  charge 
against  the  ambassador, 
Mohammed  Bas&iouny,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  dan- 
cer was  “dressed  provoca- 
tively” when  she  went  to 
his  Tel  Aviv  flat  in  August, 
and  because  there  was  no 
evidence  the  ambassador 
used  force. 

But  in  remarks  published 
yesterday,  the  state  attor- 
ney, Edna  Arbel,  may  have 
said  enough  to  bring  the 
diplomat’s  15-year  posting 
in  Israel  — the  most  stable 
symbol  of  the  1979  Camp 
David  peace  treaty  — to  an 
embarrassing  end. 

Mrs  Arbel  said  she  be- 
lieved the  dancer's  testi- 
mony, which  “points  to  a 
framework  of  relations”. 

“She  received  gifts  from 
him  and  knew  what  he 
wanted.  It  could  be  that  she 
expected  at  a certain  stage 
that  it  would  all  end  with 
petting  and  kisses. 

“[But]  she  came  to  his 
apartment  wearing  provoc- 
ative enough  clothing  and 
could  have  expected  that 
some  kind  of  reality  would 
be  created  there.” 

Mr  Bassiouny  has  previ- 
ously suggested  the  case 
was  a rightwing  plot  to  de- 
stabilise peace. 

Egypt’s  foreign  minister, 
Amr  Moussa,  arrives  in  Tel 
Aviv  today  amid  reports 
that  Israel  may  seek  to  ex- 
ploit Mr  Bassiouny’s  dis- 
comfort as  leverage  against 
Egypt  to  gain  the  release  of 
an  alleged  Israeli  spy, 
Azam  Azam,  sentenced  in 
August  to  15  years’  hard 
labour. 

• US  peace  envoy  Dennis 
Ross  began  a new  Middle 
East  shuttle  mission  yester- 
day. with  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority saying  IsraeliPLO 
committees  discussing  how 
to  implement  past  peace 
deals  had  got  nowhere. 


Pakistan’s  missing  millions 


Defiant  Bhutto  blazes  into  last  battle 


Suzanne  Goldenberg  travelled  to  Islamabad  to 
investigate  the  allegations  that  could  spell  political 
death  for  the  country’s  most  powerful  woman 


EVEN  her  sworn 
enemies  would  con- 
cede that  few  have 
shown  more  defi- 
ance amid  disgrace 
greater  courage  against 
emingly  insurmountable 
ds  than  Benazir  Bhutto. 

Her  strength  is  being  put  to 
3 test  again  as  she  defends 
reeif  and  her  husband,  Asif 
i Zardari,  against  aflega- 
ns  of  presiding  over  a gov- 
imwit  so  corrupt  that  few 
i tracts  were -signed  with- 
t a deposit  to  one  of  many 
nk  accounts  in  the  West. 

[•he  Pakistan  government 
lieved  a breakthrough  last 
rath  in  its  pursuit  of  the 
lissing  millions”  when 
iss  police  agreed  to  tempo- 
■fly  freeze  some  accounts  to 
[p  locate  and,  in  case  of  a 
lviction,  recover  the  funds. 
[Tie  Swiss  moved  again  last 
ek  and  authorities  esti- 
te  that  20  million  francs 
.4  minion)  in  seven  Geneva 
iks  are  now  off  limits  to  Ms 
utto  and  Mr  Zardari. 
fee  has  until  the  end  of  this 
ek  to  appeal  against  the 
*rinp  of  the  numbered  ac- 
ints  which  Pakistani  inves- 
tors say  are  tn  the  name 

front  companies  whose 

ipfjciarias  wei  3 Ms  Bhutto, 

■ husband  and  her  mother. 
Is  Bhutto’s  government 
s sacked  last  November 
Id  charges  of  corruption 
1 financial  mlsmauage- 
at  Her  successor,  Nawaz 
iri£  has  promised  to  bring 
corrupt  to  account 

We  fed  she  has  finally 

n caught  with  her  hands  m 

cookie  jar  because  she  has 
denied  having  Swiss  bank 

[Hints  which,  for  a Third 
rid  leader.means  fflrgotten 
sey,”  said  Musbahid  Hus- 
n,  the  information 
lister:  - 

[panwhile,  British  banking 
torittes  are  considering  a 
jgbmi ‘government  request 
action  against  UK  se- 
ats and  help  to  determine 
[r  Zardari  is  the  owner  of  a 
rey  mansion,  allegedly 
th  s-mminw.  Pakistani 
stigators  tflaftn  the  man- 

l has  been  sold.  passiblyto 

ont  company  in  Mr  Zar- 


dari’s  name,  and  say  they 
have  also  identified  a luxury 
flat  in  Hammersmith. 

Approaches  have  also  been 
made  to  US  officials  and  to  au- 
thorities in  France  — where 
the  couple  are  believed  to  own 
a chdteau— ■ to  help  Islamabad 
track  down  bank  accounts  and 
properties. 

Senator  Saifur  Rahman, 
who  heads  the  mvestigation, 
recommended  at  the  weekend 
that  Ms  Bhutto  -be  - banned 
from  leaving  the  country.  She 
fen  silent  last  month  after  the 
government  announced  the 
freeze  on  the  Swiss  accounts 
and  safety'  deposit  boxes,  hut 
her  few  admissions  since  then 
have  been  equivocal. 

“My  lawyers  have  told  me 
that  the  six  companies  they 
have  claimed  to  be  mine  are 
not  mine  ...  So  if  there  are 
hminns  of  dollars  in  those  ac- 
counts, it’s  not  mine,”  she  said 
on  Saturday - 

“But  anyway,  It’s  not  the 
question  of  [bank]  accounts.. 
Everybody  has  accounts.  It  is 
the  question:  Did  I commit 
any  crime?  ...  1 did  not  com- 
mit any  crime." 

She  bas  threatened  to  sue 
the  government,  and  Mr  Reh- 
mfln,  for  defamation. 

At  the  grandiose  headquar- 
ters of  the  Accountability  Cell 
at  the  prime  minister’s  office, 
Mr  Rehroan  assembles  fixe 

case  against  the  Bhuttos. 

Surrounded  by  coloured 
charts  labelled  “crony"  and 
“web  of  corruption’’,  Mr  Rah- 
man shows  me  one  of  the 
splratbound  volumes  regard- 
ing the  case.  . _ 

Tncirte  are  photocopies  of 
hawk  statements  which,  appear 
to  show  a transfer  in  October 
19&4  cf  £50,000  from  the  Union 
of  Switzerland  in  Gen- 
eva to  a branch  of  Barclays  m 
Kmghtsbridge.  Both  the  num- 
bered Swiss  account  and  the 
Barclays  account  appear  to  be 
inMrZardari's  name. 

Mr  Rehroan  points  to  an- 
other photocopy  which  ap- 
pears to  show  a transfer  ear- 
lier that  month  fttSm  a DBS 
account  for  $500^(231^500) 
on  fixed  deposit  to  foe  Caisse 
National  Credit  AG  in  Lou- 
don. The  account  balance  on 


October  10  1994,  before  the 
transfer,  was  $L325  minion. 
Other  papers  refer  to  accounts 
at  National  Westminster 
bank 

Mr  Rahman  said  he  bas 
teams  of  investigators  at  his 
disposal,  but  most  of  his  infor- 
mation comes  from  confes- 
sions extracted,  from  detainees 
— 15  people  have  been  jailed 
since  the  corruption  investiga- 
tions began;  one  man  has  died 
and  nearly  all  of  the  others 
have  decided  to  testify  for  the 
government. 

, “We  haven't  conducted  ex- 
tensive torture  against  any- 
one,” Mr  Rebman  said. 

"We  have  definitely  kept 
them  awake  for  24  hours  and 
when  you  keep  someone 
awake  for  24“hours,  he  will  ten 
you  everything.  That’s  a very 
normal  part  of  our 
interrogation.” 

E SPITE  such 
tactics.  Mr  Reh- 
man  has  yet  to  set 
a date  for  the  first 

prosecution.  He  is 

confident  of  the  evidence  he 
has  an  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  complicated  series  of 
transactions.  "The  Swiss  do 
not  act  just  like  that,”  he  said. 

He  hopes  to  prosecute  Ms 
Bhutto*  at  the  least,  for  failing 
to  disclose  the  Swiss  holdings 
on  tax  returns  or  foiling  to  de- 
clare 'assets  — an  annual 
requirement  fin1'  members  of 
the  national  assembly  — 
which  could  mean  political 
disbarment.  However,  the 
freezing  of  the  Bhutto  assets 
is  not  an  indication  of  guilt, 
as  Mr  Rehxnan  believes.  The 
freeze  on  the  bank  accounts 
could  be  lifted  should  the 
Canton  of  Geneva  decide  not 
to  co-operate  with  the  Paki- 
stani investigation.  Its  deci- 
sion is  still  pending. 

“It’s  not  up  to  us  whether 
people  are  guilty  or  not  We 
don’t  need  to  have  any  evi- 
dence in  a procedure  of  mu- 
tual assistance.  We  cooperate 
with  the  process,”  said  Folco 
GahL,  a spokesman  for  the 
Swiss  federal  police  which  or- 
dered the  freeze. 

Western  diplomats  in  Islam- 
abad already  have  doubts 


Benazir  Bhutto  and  her  husband,  Asif  All  Zardari,  at  Karachi  jail  where  he  is  being  held  photograph:  zahjdhusson 


about  the  investigations.  “The 
problem  with  the  process  is 
that  it  is  not  even-handed.” 
said  one.  “It  is  against  one 
group  and  one  family,  it 
doesn’t  give  the  impression  of 
frying  oriented,  to  obtaining 
legal  conclusions,  it  seems  to 
me  the  process  is  geared 
towards  compromising  same 
people  politically  but  not  to 
commit  them  judicially." 

Diplomats  also  fear  repri- 
sals against  some  foreign 
firms  because  of  purported 
links  between  the  Bhuttos 
and  Zardaris  with  French 


arms  deals,  Swiss  pre-ship- 
ment companies  and  other 
foreign  firms. 

THE  Swiss  accounts 
revelations  caused 
concern  within  Ms 
Bhutto's  Pakistan 
People’s  Party, 
reduced  to  18  seats  to  the  last 
elections-  “Initial  reaction 
was- disaster.  Everyone  was 
shocked  including  Benazir  — 
only  because  of  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment stay  order,”  said  Iq- 
bal Haider,  attorney  general 
to  her  last  government 


Some  believe  Ms  Bhutto 
could  eventually  win  forgive- 
ness, but  Mr  Zardari.  jailed 
since  November  to  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Ms 
Bhutto's  brother  Murtaza,  Is 
seen  as  a permanent  liability. 

Ms  Bhutto’s  friends  say  she 
has  considered  a break  with 
her  husband.  She  took  her  two 
children,  to  Karachi  jail  on 
Thursday,  but  her  visits  are 
Infrequent  She  spent  much  of 
the  summer  In  London. 

Mr  Zardari,  however,  told 
reporters  a fortnight  ago: 
“She  i$  a loving  wife  and  she 


is  as  close  to  me  as  she  was 
before  my  going  to  prison." 
He  added:  “She  behaves  as  an 
eastern  wife  behaves.  Why 
should  she  dump  me?” 

Even  if  she  does,  it  is  uncer- 
tain Ms  Bhutto  would 
recover. 

"This  has  done  irreparable 
damage  because  people  go  by 
perception  not  by  feet,"  Mr 
Haider  said.  “There  will  be 
some  face-saving  if  ultimately 
the  allegations  are  not  proved 
and  the  Swiss  stay  order  is 
vacated  or  withdrawn  — but 
not  a complete  vindication.” 


The  Rise 
and  fall  and 
rise  again 
of  Bhutto 


June21  1 953  Bom  eldest 
daughter  of  Zuffikar  All  Bhutto, 
chairman  of  Pakistan  People’s 
Party. 

December  20 1971  After  Pa- 
kistan's defeat  in  Bangladesh 
war,  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  ap- 
pointed chief  martial  law  admin- 
istrator, elected  prime  minister 
in  1973. 

July  5 1977  Bhutto  overthrown 
in  coup  by  General  Mohammed 
ZSauH-laq. 

April  1979  Zutfikar  All  hanged 
on  murder  charges  after  sham 
legal  process.  Benazir,  under 
house  arrest  in  Karachi,  suc- 
ceeds hims  as  PPP  leader. 
1985  Returns  to  Pakistan  with 
body  of  brother,  Shahnawaz, 
who  died  in  mysterious  circum- 
stances — but  linked  to  drug 
overdose  — in  south  of  France. 
April  1988  Return  from  self- 
exile  In  London. 

August  1986  Jailed  for  three 
weeks  in  Karachi. 

December  1987  Marries  Asif 
Ali  Zardari. 

August  1988  Gen  Zla  dies 
with  US  ambassador  In  mid-air 
explosion  on  helicopter. 
October  1988  Benazir  wins 
first  democratic  elections. 
August  1990  Bhutto  govern- 
ment dsmlssed  on  charges  erf 
maladministration  and  corruption. 
September  1 990  Zardari  ar- 
rested on  corruption,  kidnap- 
ping and  extortion  charges. 
October  1990  Bhutto  de- 
feated In  elections.  Nawaz  Sha- 
rif becomes  prime  minister. 

July  1993  President  and  Sha- 
rif resign,  ending  a power 
struggle. 

October  1993  Bhutto  heads 
coafition  government  after 
elections. 

September 20 1996  Es- 
tranged brother,  Murtaza,  shot 
dead  by  police  In  Karachi. 
November  1996  President 
Farooq  Leghari  sacks  Bhutto 
government,  citing  corruption. 
Zardari  detained  in  connection 
with  Murtaza  murder. 

February  1997  Sharif  elected 
prime  minister.  PPP  routed, 
September3 1997  Swiss  au- 
thorities seal  accounts  and  de- 
posit boxes  belonging  to  Zar- 
dari, Bhutto  and  her  mother. 
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Playing  a tricky 
game  with  EMU 

The  real  taxation  argument 

THE  SPECTACLE  of  the  Government  playing  cat-and- 
mouse  with  the  financial  markets  over  European  Mone- 
tary Union  on  the  weekend  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
Black  Monday  is  at  best  ill-timed.  But  it  should  not 
distract  from  the  wider  context  of  what  Tony  Blair 
lightly  believes  to  be  the  most  important  decision  of  his 
political  career.  The  choice — whether  to  join  EMU,  and 
if  so,  when  and  at  what  entry  price  for  sterling  — is  so 
controversial  that  it  still  divides  economists,  political 
parties,  the  media  and  the  voters,  two  thirds  of  whom 
say  they  are  against  abandoning  the  pound  in  favour  of 
the  euro.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  including  Prance,  Germany  and  Italy  will 
almost  certainly  sign  up  on  time. 

Unlike  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party 
which  is  split  but  dominated  by  Eurosceptics,  Labour  is 
in  favour  of  joining  at  a later  stage  when  it  will  be  better 
able  to  assess  whether  the  single  currency  can  help  to 
cure  Europe's  18  million  unemployment  problem  or 
make  it  worse.  At  the  moment  the  UK  economy  is 
several  years  ahead  in  terms  of  economic  recovery,  but 
two  or  three  years  from  now  things  might  look  different 
if  Europe  were  recovering  strongly  and  the  UK  sinking 
into  recession.  It  is  even  possible  to  imagine  an 
argument  that  we  should  join  monetary  union  in  order 
to  hitch  our  tails  to  European  expansion  to  aid  our  own 
flagging  recovery. 

The  best  course  for  Britain  is  to  sit  this  dance  out 
(while  encouraging  use  of  the  euro  as  a second  cur- 
rency) until  the  outlook  becomes  clearer.  The  Treasury 
has  not  helped  matters  by  letting  it  be  known  over  the 
weekend  that  early  entry  into  EMU  could  entail  extra 
taxes  of  £18-20  billion  in  a single  year  in  order  to 
puncture  the  consumption  boom  by  enough  to  allow 
interest  rates  to  fall  to  EU  levels.  Put  like  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  answer  and  it  provides  an  excuse  for 
the  Euro-enthusiastic  Gordon  Brown  to  extend  his 
timescale  for  entry  so  as  not  to  appear  out  of  kilter  with 
Mr  Blair. 

But  wait  Isn't  this  just  a backhanded  admission  by 
the  Treasury  mandarins  that  they  have  got  the  balance 
of  the  economy  all  wrong?  They  state  rather  melodra- 
matically that  all  the  taxes  would  have  to  rise  in  one 
year  but  no  one  has  to  agree  with  that  It  as  others 
including  the  Guardian  have  argued  for  some  years, 
income  taxes  had  been  raised  by  the  equivalent  of  2p  in 
the  pound,  then  over  four  to  five  years  the  economy 
could  have  been  run  with  lower  interest  rates  thereby 
benefiting  industry.  Since  — whether  we  join  EMU  or 
not  — we  will  still  be  forced  to  adopt  similar  macro- 
economic  policies  as  EMU  members  (or  else  be  taken  to 
the  cleaners  by  the  markets)  a fiscal  rebalancing  should 
have  been  done  anyway.  And  since  industry  which  is 
largely  in  favour  of  a single  currency  would  benefit,  it 
would  be  fair  to  raise  some  of  the  extra  money  from 
corporations.  Moreoever,  since  the  Treasury  doesn’t 
actually  need  the  extra  income  (because  the  budget 
deficit  is  heading  towards  only  L5  per  cent  of  GDP 
compared  with  the  Maastricht  ceiling  af3  per  cent)  then 
the  surplus  money  could  be  channelled  back  to  the 
people  in  a non-inflationary  way.  How?  By  making 
more  resources  available  for  schools,  hospitals,  the 
information  grid  or  for  kick-starting  the  plans  for 
personal  pensions.  In  this  way  excess  consumption 
would  be  rechannelled  into  long-term  investment,  a 
sensible  thing  to  do  inside  or  outside  EMU. 

Not  just  a nice  video 

The  Commonwealth  needs  cool  heads 

THE  CONTROVERSY  over  the  royal  visit  to  India  has 
turned  out  to  be  much  more  than  “a  storm  in  a toast- 
cup’'  by  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  departure.  The  question 
now  is  whether  it  risks  spilling  over  into  this  week's 
Commonwealth  summit  Inviting  the  Queen  and  assem- 
bled heads  to  watch  an  exciting  new  video  called 
“Britain:  the  young  country”  may  be  sound  very  jolly 
but  has  to  convince  a sceptical  audience. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  says  that  the  conference  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  put  last  week’s  frictions  out  of  the 
way.  But  the  reverse  Is  also  possible:  the  media’s  (at 
times  obsessive)  pursuit  of  misunderstanding  will  now 
be  focussed  on  a broader  canvas.  The  royal  issue 
remains  that,  after  Diana’s  death,  the  Queen  too  easily 
seems  to  have  lost  touch  and  relevance.  The  diplomatic 
question  is  the  same  as  in  India  only  writ  larger.  Does 
Britain  still  have  a special  role  to  play  towards  the 
former  colonies  and  dependencies?  Or  does  it  seem 
presumptuous  for  Tony  Blair  to  claim  that  Britain  is  a 
“pivotal  country”? 

The  question  of  irrelevance  can  also  be  extended  to 
ask  what  purpose  the  Commonwealth  now  serves.  The 
last  Secretary-General  Sonny  Ramphal  has  argued  that 
it  has  a special  importance  as  “the  commingling  of  a 
fourth  of  the  world’s  people  and  a fourth  of  the  world's 
countries.”.  In  a world  where  the  regional  organisations 
supposed  to  function  under  the  UN  are  incapable  even 
of  handling  their  own  afihirs,  a trans-regional  body 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  certainly  has  appeal.  Cur- 
rent Secretary-General  Emeka  Anyaoku,  and  the  Brit- 
ish government,  are  keen  to  steer  the  Commonwealth 
towards  greater  emphasis  upon  its  economic  and  com- 
mercial roles.  In  his  report  he  notes  that  total  trade  of 
the  member  countries  now  constitutes  20  per  cent  of 
global  trade.  This  theme  will  be  stressed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Business  Forum  which  meets  in  London 
before  the  summit  opens. 

But  to  be  a trade  association  in  the  age  of  globalisa- 
tion is  hardly  a rallying  cause.  The  Commonwealth  will 
live  or  die  by  its  commitment  to  values  of  a higher 
order.  This  only  makes  things  more  difficult.  Unless  the 
Edinburgh  conference  tackle  effectively  the  human 
rights  issue  — and  particularly  that  of  Nigeria  — it  will 
indeed  be  judged,  and  rightly  so,  as  irrelevant  Yet  how 
can  Britain  urge  that  appropriately  tough  action  be 
taken  without  seeming  to  impose  in  an  area  where 
Malaysia  and  other  members  have  already  complained 
about  dictation  from  the  ex-colonial  West? 

The  chniiOTigp  for  Britain  is  how  encourage  the 
Commonwealth  to  play  its  frill  part  without  appearing 
to  talk  down  to  it  Projecting  a younger  Britain  will  only 
help  if  it  is  clear  that  the  old  attitudes  have  been 
completely  discarded.  The  Indian  experience  has  shown 
how  easily  suspicions  of  a colonial  mentality  can  be 
revived.  Never  mind  about  the  video:  this  is  where  the 
real  diplomacy  will  be  needed. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Clash  of  views:  strident  on  Trident 


I’M  SORRY  that  the  Guard- 
ian (Leader,  October  17) 
considers  that  the  govern- 
ment is  shunning  a debate  on 
nuclear  defence  as  part  of  its 
Strategic  Defence  Review. 
Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

We  were  elected  on  a very 
Specific  manifesto  pledge  to 
retain  Trident  and  strong  de- 
fences against  post-cold  war 
security  challenges.  We  also 
promised  to  reassess  our 
essential  security  interests 
and  defence  needs. 

The  order  for  seven  Trident 
Tnlwrilp  bodies  announced  last 
week  is  simply  one  of  the  last 
stages  of  a long-standing  pro- 
curement programme.  It  has 
been  known  about,  and 
planned  and  budgeted  tor,  for 
a long  time  Last  week's  order 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  pos- 
ture of  minimum  deterrence. 

Why  not  delay  It  for  a 'Yew 
months”  you  ask?  Long- 
standing production  pro- 
grammes cannot  be  simply 
halted  or  delayed  without 
costly  complications  and  the 
incurring  of  substantial 
penalties. 

You  then  go  on  to  suggest 
that  a reduction  in  missile 
numbers  would  be  the  easiest 
way  of  reducing  the  number 
of  warheads  carried.  This  is  a 


misconception.  The  number 
of  warheads  is  not  driven  by 
the  number  of  missiles.  We 
need  to  have  enmgh  missiles 
to  allow  for  spares  and  testing 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  Tri- 
dent The  number  of  war- 
heads will,  with  other  aspects 
of  Trident  deployment,  be 
considered  in  the  Strategic 
Defence  Review.  We  have-as- 
suredly  not  clung  on  to  a pol- 
icy because  it  is  there.  The 
questions  posed  by  Sir 
Michael  Quinlan  which  are 
questions  we  have  posed  our- 
selves, will,  with  others,  be 
addressed  in  this  unprece- 
dentedly open  and  transpar- 
ent of  defence  reviews. 
George  Robertson. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Ministry  of  Defence, 

London  SW1A  2HB. 

YOU  rightly  wonder 
whether  Trident  sub- 
marine might  get  by  with  12 
or  even  six  missiles  rather 
than  the  16  it  can  carry.  For- 
tunately, the  previous  Gov- 
ernment already  answered 
that  question,  for  it  revealed 
that  the  HMS  Victorious,  the 
second  Trident,  picked  up 
only  12  missiles  from  the  OS 
(House  of  Commons  Report 
215  of 1995/1996. 17  July  1996). 
From  this,  it  would  appear 


that  the  government  is  confi- 
dent the  Trident  can  carry 
out  Us  mission  with  less  than 
the  ton  complement  of  16  mis- 
siles. This  makes  the  decision 
to  order  seven  more  Trident 
missiles  even  more  curious. 

As  you  point  out,  this  does 
not  mean  the  Government 
plans  to  increase  fee  number 
of  warheads  on  Trident  as 
well  One  should  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  pre-election 
pledge  that  Trident  whl  carry 
no  more  warheads  than 
Polaris,  even  if  fulfilled,  is 
laws  than  it  seems.  Each  war- 
head on  fee  Trident  can  hit  a 
separate  target,  while  the 
maximum  of  three  warheads 
on  Polaris  could  only  be  deliv- 
ered to  one.  That  is  why  many 
arms  control  advocates  argue 
that  Trident  should  be  limited 
to  one  warhead  per  missile. 
Stephen  Young. 

Senior  analyst, 

British  American  Security 
Information  Council, 

20  Embankment  Place, 

London  WC2NSNN. 

THE  Labour  Party  mani- 
festo said  not  only  that  we 
must  keep  Trident  but  that  a 
Labour  Government  would 
“press  for  multilateral  negoti- 
ations towards  mutual,  bal- 
anced and  vertfiable  reduc- 


tions in  unclear  weapons". 
Refusing  to  buy  the  seven 
missiles  would  have  been  a 
signal  that  Labour  was  seri- 
ous in  its  intentions  to  abide 
by  this  pledge  and  to  uphold 
Britain’s  obligations,  under 
the  Non-Prolifteration  Treaty. 
A far  more  productive  ap- 
proach would  be  to  rectify  the 

lamantahla  fiaflnre  nf  thft  firm. 

ference  on  Disarmament  by 
agreeing  to  set  up  a Commit 
tee  on  Disarmament,  as  de- 
manded by  most  of  the  non- 
nuclear states  but 
consistently  blocked  by  the 
nuclear  powers. 

Jenny  Maxwell. 

134  Wentworth  Road, 
Birmingham  B17  98X_ 

WAS  fee  timing  of  the  lat- 
IV  est  Trident  missile 
order  a kneqjerk  macho  reac- 
tion, to  show  our  Common- 
wealth partners  what  a first- 
rate  power  we  really  are?  The 
result  in  rnrffa,  Pakistan  »nrf 
elsewhere  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  view  that  if  a 
third-rate  power  like  Britain 
can  have  an  expanding  nu- 
clear weapons  programme 
then  it’s  okay  for  them  to 
have  one  too.  ■ 

Mark  Blgland-Pritchard. 

19  Northover  Road, 

Bristol  BS9  3LN. 


Some  feedback 

CALL  me  politically  incor- 
rect but  I am  a woman 
who  relishes  John  Updike’s 
genius  for  dose  description, 
however  intimate  the  subject 
Surely,  then,  Joanna  Coles 
(Uppers  and  downers,  October 
16)  could  have  been  less  tanta- 
lising in  her  description  erf  the 
novelist’s  underwear,  which 
she  noticed  on  the  floor  of  his 
New  York  hotel  room.  What 
brand,  what  colour,  how  form- 
hugging  a cut  is  favoured  by 
this  brilliant  writer? 

Jessica  Bream. 

Lower  Road, 

Chinnor, 

Oxfordshire  0X9. 


"THANK 
I your  s 


you  for  restoring 
your  synoptic  weather 
charts.  We  were  particularly 
grateful  on  Saturday.  Your- 
child's  guide  diagram  showed 
cloud  and  rain;  your  forecast 
for  our  area  was  cloudy,  occa- 
sional rain.  We  saw  your  syn- 
optic chart  and  didn’t  believe 
you.  We  set  out  for  Chester 
Zoo.  The  sun  shone;  there  was 
not  a cloud  in  the  sky;  and  the 
temperature  soared  into  the 
seventies. 

F Paul  Taylor. 

7Kingsway,  Frodsham, 
Cheshire  WAS  6RU. 


Out  of  step 

IARK  Lawson  (Second 
Ithoughts,  October  16) 
tells  us  that  the  real  crime  of 
Widmerpool,  the  villain  of 
Anthony  Powell’s  Dance  To 
The  Music  Of  Time,  was  that 
he  was  a pleb  aspiring  to  a 
position  of  power  only  toffs 
should  hold.  Powell  may  be  a 
stuffy,  right-wing  snob,  but 
that’s  not  the  whole  of  it  He 
was.  after  all,  a close  friend  of 
George  Orwell. 

In  Widmerpool  he  created  a 
chilling  portrait  of  cold  amb- 
ition and  lust  for  power:  one 
of  Powell’s  themes,  exempli- 
fied by  Widmerpool  but 
echoed  in  several  other  char- 
acters, being  that  such  ambi- 
tion is  often  associated  with 
an  inability  to  form  loving 
personal  relationships. 
Surely  a theme  of  relevance 
to  our  celebrity-struck  times? 
David  SaltieL 
Ry  dal  Dene, 

Old  Lees  Road, 

Hebden  Bridge  HX7  8HW. 

IARK  LAWSON  objects  to 
the  Immediate  trashing 
of  Dance  To  The  Music  Of 
Time  and  then  gleefully 
fetches  his  shovel  to  bury  it 
himself  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  a shallow  piece  of  reflection 


SMTfcH  orJA  DMGETO 
THE  MUSIC  OP  TIME'. 


from  an  unsustainable  pojnt 
of  view,  that  of  Anthony  Pow- 
ell who  was  a toff  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  trusted  nor  his 
views  to  be  promulgated. 

These  four  plays  and  the  13 
novels  that  spawned  them 
are  just  as  valuable  and  tell- 
ing in  the  great  tapestry  of 
television  drama  and  as 
truthful  and  honest  as  Boys 
From  the  Blacks  tuff  was 
about  Liverpool,  that  is  to 
say  sort  of  truthful  but  dra- 
matically enhanced  to  make 
a point 

As  much  could  be  said 
about  The  Lakes,  life  as  a 
hotel  porter  viewed  through 
the  spyglass  of  a tormented 
Catholic  working  class  man 
or  Our  Friends  From  The 
North  which  Is  a searching 
bellow  against  Thatcherism 
and  corruption  freon  the  win- 


dow ledge  of  a dyed-in-the- 
wool  socialist 
Don  Webb. 

140  Bishops  Mansions. 
Bishops  Park  Road, 

London  SW6  6DX. 

IF  MR  LAWSON  considers 
that  "successful  television 
series  tend  to  catch  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  times’’,  how 
does  he  account  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Pride  And  Prejudice 
which  depicts  young  women, 
aided  by  their  mothers,  des- 
perate to  catch  a husband? 
Hardly  the  prime  object  of 
young  women  in  the  1990s. 
EM  Hobbs. 

17  St  Lukes  Road, 

Brighton  BN2  22D. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  Include  a full  address. 


This  young  writer 
is  holding  on 

PETER  Ansorge  (Prison’s 
too  good  for  us.  The  Week. 
October  18)  contends  that  the 
younger  generation  of  televi- 
sion writers  have  their  sights 
set  on  Hollywood. 

1 am  part  of  a generation  of 
writers  Including  Alan  Cu- 
bitt,  Guy  HIbbert  and  Debbie 
Hnrsefield  who  are  at  least  10 
years  younger  than  the  likes 
of  .Timmy  McGovern,  Lynda 
la  Plante  at  al  and  who  are 
every  hit  as  committed  to  the 
idea  of  challenging  drama  as  I 

MB. 

The  reception  given  to  my 
series.  Holding  On.  which  fin- 
ishes its  eight-week  run  on 
BBC2  tomorrow  and  the  speed 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  commissioned  surely 
undermines1  his  “all  is  lost” 

pessimism. 

While  agreeing  with  much 
of  Peter’s  thesis,  the  future  of 
TV  drama  also  depends  on  the 
enthusiasm  an  H energy  of  a 
younger  generation  excited 
by  the  idea  of  working  In  it 
However,  If  the  contributions 
some  of  us  Havealready  made 
to  It  are  either  unacknowl- 
edged or  simply  dented,  we 
could  not  be  blamed  for  vot- 
ing with  our  feet 
Tony  Merchant. 

East  Road, 

Kingston  ET2  6EJ. 


A Country  Diary 


Holy  profit  and 
lowly  lawyers 

>0  THE  Church  of  England 
to  embrace  the  cult  of 
managerialism  (Report,  Octo- 
ber 18),  citing  Moses,  Jesus 
and  St  Paul  as  the  original 
charismatic  man-managers? 
No  doubt  we  will  soon  be  sub- 
jected to  a relaunch  of  the 
Church,  where  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments form  the  basis  of  a 
miccinn  statement,  fee  immac- 
ulate conception  is  interpreted 
as  the  product  of  a hands-off 
management  style,  and  ever- 
lasting life  the  ultimate  in  per- 
formance-related pay. 
MB&ePokorny. 

1 Nunnery  Stables. 

St  Albans,  Herts  Aid  2AS. 

I SINCERELY  hope  that  the 
proposed  changes  in  Legal 
Aid  will  end  the  current  prac- 
tice of  solicitors  advising  cli- 
ents in  criminal  cases  to  plead 
not  guilty  initially,  thereafter 
to  request  frequent  adjourn- 
ments until  at  the  very  last 
minute,  on  fee  day  of  their 
trial,  when  a guilty  plea  is 
entered.  Thus  lining  the  solici- 
tors’ pockets,  with  months’ 
worth  afle^al  aid  whilst  at  the 
same  time  incurring  massive 
unnecessary  cost  to  the  judi- 
ciary and  fee  taxpayer. 

Eileen  Black. 

47  Charles  Street 
Lincoln  LN1 1LR. 


CLEY.  NORFOLK:  Of  all  the 
waders  fn  the  world,  phala- 
ropes  (derived  from  a Greek 
word  meaning  “coot’s  foot”  or 
"coot-footed”)  must  rank 
amongst  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate.  These  two  grey 
phalaropes  bad  paused  briefly 
from  their  southward  odyssey 
and  were  swimming  across  a 
pool  bobbing  and  spinning  on 
the  surface  as  If  their  weight 
were  insufficient  to  puncture 
the  water's  meniscus.  Yet  the 
impression  of  porcelain-like 
fragility  belies  the  bird’s  ac- 
tual lifestyle.  Grey  phalaropes 
breed  in  arctic  Canada  and 
Siberia,  then  make  huge  jour- 
neys to  winter  out  at  sea  off 
West  Africa  or  in  the  Hum- 
boldt current  off  the  coast  of 
Chile.  Their  largely  oceanic 
migration  routes  through  fee 
tropics  have  seldom  been  ob- 
served, but  its  believed  that 
some  birds  make  a diagonal 
line  right  across  the  entire 
Pacific.  The  other  remarkable 
feature  of  phalaropes  is  their 
reversal  of  rbles  during  the 
breeding  season.  Unlike  most 
nesting  birds,  female  phala- 
ropes are  a damling  mixture 
of  blade,  white  and  russet, 
while  the  males  appear  much 


duller.  Her  bright  summer 
plumage  is  the  result  of  her 
body's  high  levels  of  testoster- 
one. while  he  develops  brood 
patches  as  a consequence  of  a 
female  hormone,  prolactin. 
Males  take  sole  charge  of  Incu- 
bation and  rearing  the  young, 
while  females  begin  their 
southward  migration  often  be- 
fore the  first  egg  hatches.  Oc- 
casionally, if  males  are  in 
good  supply,  she  Ungers  to 
mate  wife  a second  partner. 
Extraordinary  scenes  have 
been  recorded  in  which  fe- 
males spar  furiously  with 
each  other,  while  demure 
males  look  on.  It  seems  fitting 
that  this  bird  han  also  inspired 
some  curiously  back-tofront 
names.  The  British,  for 
Instance,  call  it  the  grey  phala- 
rope  despite  its  sumptuous 

brick-red  summer  plumage. 
Transatlantic  ornithologists 
are  much  closer  to  the  mark 
in  calling  it  the  red  phalarope. 
although  even  American  no- 
menclature isn’t  entirely  logi- 
cal. What  they  have  named 
the  northern  phalarope  (and 
which  we  call  the  red-necked) 
actually  breeds  much  further 
south  than  the  grey. 

MARK  COCKER 


The  Salvation  Army  beats  the  Labour  Party 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


FOR  reasons  with  which 
I shall  not  bore  you 
(there  will  be  ample 

time  for  that  when  the 
book  is  published).  I have  just 
id  a monograph  by  WT 
Stead,  in  which  be  compares 
the  three  great  English  non- 
conformist preachers.  Al- 
though I was  brought  up  in 
the  Anglican  Communion.  I 
spent  my  boyhood  in  a hotbed 
of  Methodism.  And  during  my 
late  teens,  I attended  a 
Quaker  meeting  where  one  of 
the  otherwise  silent  Friends 
was  MOved  by  the  Spirit  to 
welcome  me  as  the  twin 
brother  of  a man  whom  I had 
not  previously  met  How,  I 
wondered  in  my  impious  way, 
could  God  cause  me  such  em- 
barrassment. TOday,  than  Ice 
to  WT  Stead.  I feel  far  more 
reverential  about  what  I once 
genetically  and  dlsmissively 
•Ascribed  as  “chapel”. 


I have  always  known  that, 
for  the  best  Christians,  work 
and  worship  go  band  in  hand. 
The  Cistercian  missionaries 
to  north  Yorkshire  believed 
that  God  was  glorified  every 
time  that  they  laid  cold  stone 
on  stone  — as  well  as  by  the 
towering  majesty  of  their  fin- 
ished abbeys.  But  George  Fox 
and  John  Wesley  insisted  that 
toil  — if  it  was  to  sanctify  and 
redeem  — had  to  have  a social 
object  The  Great  Purpose 
was  the  alleviation  of  poverty 
and  the  release  of  the  poor 
from  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  deprivation.  What 
those  two  great  men  wrote  on 
that  subject  is  tragically  ap- 
propriate to  how  we  live  now. 

George  Fox,  in  his  1675 
Address  to  Protector  and  Par- 
liament. managed  the  diffi- 
cult trick  of  being  reproachful 
without  being  sanctimonious. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand why  the  Quakers, 
whom  he  led,  infuriated  the 
self-righteous  Puritans  of  the 
Commonwealth.  “You  that 
are  called  Christians,  take 
heed  and  see  that  there  are  no 
beggars  amongst  you.  Want 


often  brings  them  to  steal. 
They  that  are  rich  should  pre- 
vent temptation  and  take 
thgm  into  employment  and 
show  them  the  nobility  of  fee 
Christian  life.”  I particularly 
like  the  idea  of  those  who  are 
called  Christians  — an  ele- 
gant insult  which  fee  sober- 
suited  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  sure 
whether  to  contest  or  ignore. 
But  his  address  got  better  as 
it  went  on.  He  proposed  fee 
creation  of  an  unemployment 
register  and  an  inventory  of 
job  vacancies  in  every  market 
town.  He  might  well  have 
called  his  proposals  “Welfare 
to  Work".  He  was  also  being 
tough  on  fee  causes  of  crime, 
not  just  crime  itself.  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  please  note. 

Practical  Christianity  — as 
it  has  recently  been  called  — 
was  just  as  essential  a part  of 
John  Wesley's  creed.  He 
founded  a Poor  Man’s  Ranir 
hired  Poor  Man's  Lawyers 
and  set  unemployed  Method- 
ists to  work  on  what  might  be 
called  "direct  labour” 
schemes.  Like  Fox.  he  antici- 
pated J k Galbraith  with  the 


warning  that  Pharisees,  who 
react  complacently  to  pov- 
erty, are  risking  their  own  de- 
struction. But  he  also 
preached  fee  virtues  of  com- 
passion for  compassion's 
sake.  On  Saturday.  February 
3 17S3,  after  witnessing  scenes 
of  particular  degradation,  he 
asked  a rhetorical  question  of 
prosperous  England.  "If  you 
saw  these  things  with  your 
own  eyes,  could  you  lay  out 
money  on  ornaments  and 
superfluities?”  Put  aside  the 
arcane  language,  and  that  is 
an  enquiry  which  we  might 
wen  address  to  higher  income 
groups  today. 

Egalitarian  though  I am,  I 
have  to  admit  that  Wesley’s 
view  on  wealth  Ls  rather  too 
extreme  — to  be  honest,  I 
mean  too  inconvenient  — tor 
me  to  accept  And  his  sen- 
tences are  too  long.  “The  de- 
signedly procuring  more  of 
this  world’s  goods  than  will 
supply  the  plain  necessities  of 
life  — not  delicacies  or  super- 
fluities — the  labouring  after 
larger  measures  of  worldly 
substance;  and  larger  mea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver;  fee 


laying-up  of  any  more  than 
the  basic  ends  require  Is  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  Whoever 
did  not  abide  by  this  com- 
mandment becomes  an  abom- 
ination in  the  sight  of  God 
and  purchases  for  himcoif 
hellflre.” 

Wesley’s  demands  on  the 
rich  were  rather  more  exact- 
ing than  fee  timid  suggestion 
than  an  extra  penny  might  be 
added  to  the  top  rate  of  tax 
and  spent  on  improved  educa- 
tion and  welfare  systems.  Yet 
it  was  an  article  of  faith 
around  which  he  built  a 
movement.  The  poor  were 
certainly  more  numerous. 
But  the  prosperous  also  ral- 
lied to  his  banner.  Perhaps  in 
the  19th  century  the  well-to- 
do  were  more  naive  than  they 
are  today.  Or  they  may  have 
been  more  Idealistic.  The 
other  possibility  is  that  at 
the  end  of  the  cynical  20th 
century,  nobody  offers  the 
high-minded  option.  Fox  anH 
Wesley  both  believed  that  the 
nation's  conscience  would 
eventually  be  stirred  as  long 
88  ^ ^ continually  pre- 
sented with  fee  consequences 


of  poverty.  It  was  because  < 
their,  determination  to  d 
what  we  would  call  “keep  di 
privation  on  the  agenda’ 
that  they  spoke  so  ofte 
about  fee  beggars  who  wer 
all  around  them.  Their  d< 
scriptions  of  men  under  arc! 
ways  and  women  wife  sma 
children,  holding  out  thei 
hands  in  the  hope  of  sma! 
coins  would,  read  io  year 
ago,  have  seemed  like  some 
thing  out  of  happily  ancier 
history.  Now  I pass  sue 
people  every  day  on  my  wa 
home  from  work  in  the  Wes 
End  of  London.  Williar 
Booth,  the  third  non -Cor 
form  1st  in  Stead’s  mono 
Braph.  described  with  eve: 
greater  eloquence  the  be* 
gars  of  the  late  19th  centur 
and,  in  Stead’s  words,  “Dii 
more  than  any  other  maw  t 
end  their  misery.”  He  also  - 
according  to  the  monograpl 
— deserves  our  praise  be 
cause  “At  sixty,  he  believe! 
m exactly  the  same  princi 
pies  in  which  he  had  believe* 
at  16.”  Lucky  that  he  was  li 
fee  Salvation  Army  rathe; 
than  the  Labour  Party. 


Holy  profit  and 
lowly  lawyer 
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■an  Monday  October  20 1997 


Samarkand 


Jonathan  Cook 
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Standards  committee 
mocks  ‘fairness’ 


1991  via  the  Sunday  Times. 
Sir  Gordon  Downey  knows 
everything  already.  He  spent 
eight  months  finding  out.  The 
question  is  why  the  system 


should  apparently  allow  Mr  thereupon  watched  his  case 
Hamilton  to  cook  up  theories,  collapse  because  (amongst 
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^fEliya”  Reassured  that 
kn^6,1101  a hrave,  or  fool- 
local  Russian,  the 
stallholder’s  smile  broad- 
band he  wUig^tST 
wildly  for  you  to  sample  his 
wares. 

Samarkand  is  a city  of  ten- 
sions, qrute  unlike  any- 
where else  in  Uzbekistan. 
The  capital  Tashkent  rests 
ina  Soviet  timeworn,  its 
greets  and  cars  filled  with 
wealthy-iooking  Russians, 
the  old  masters  still  clearly 

in  charge.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bukhara,  the  coun- 
ays  third  city,  which  is  cel- 
ebrating Its  2,500th  anniver- 
sary this  week,  seems 
almost  untouched.  Its  heart 
beats  to  the  rhythms  of  a 
more  ancient  way  of  life,  its 
traditions  having  escaped 
the  century-long  grip  from 
Moscow. 

But  Samarkand  is  differ- 
ent: the  region's  historic 
capital  is  stuck  in  limbo  be- 
tween the  old  and  new,  be- 
tween Muslim  hospitality 
and  Soviet  bureaucracy,  be- 
tween Allah  and  Mammon. 

Before  1991  and  indepen- 
dence, the  city’s  parks,  like 
public  spaces  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union,  were  host 
to  statues  of  Marx  and  Le- 
nin. Today,  not  surpris- 
ingly, the  statues  are  gone. 1 
But,  unlike  the  region’s 
other  former  republics,  Uz- 
bekistan has  had  little  trou- 
ble finding  a new  national- 
ist Icon  to  replace  the  old 
Soviet  ones.  Tamerlaine,  or 
Timur  as  he  is  known  here, 
can  be  seen  everywhere, 
gazing  down  benignly  mi  the 

city  from  which  in  the  14th 
century  he  launched  his 
campaign  of  butchery,  con- 
quering a region  stretching 
from  Turkey  to  India  and 
the  Caucasus. 

Outside  the  Hotel  Samar- 
kand, by  a giant  bronze 
statue  of  Timur,  a proces- 
sion of  Samarkandlfi  seeks 
his  blessing.  Parents 
proudly  bring  their  boys, 
each  dressed  as  a little  emir, 
to  pose  for  the  photogra- 
pher; newlyweds  and  their 
friends  stand  in  his  shadow, 
toasting  the  couple’s  mar- 
riage with  Russian  cham- 
pagne (like  good  Muslims 
they  spit  out  the  first 
mouthful  and  drain  the  rest 
of  the  glass,  a fitting  gesture 
given  the  drink’s 
provenance). 


THE  rebirth  of  national 
Identity  symbolised  by 
Timur  has  a concomi- 
tant: growing  antipathy 
towards  the  8 per  cent  of  the 
population  that  is  ethni- 
cally Russian.  In  fact  the 
two  sentiments  appear  in- 
separable. Before  the  Soviet 
era,  tribal,  ethnic  and  reli- 
gions distinctions  domi- 
nated Central  Asia  more 
strongly  than  national  bor- 
ders. Moscow  may  have  cre- 
ated modern  Uzbekistan  but 
it  is  now  the  bogeyman,  held 
responsible  for  the  long  sup- 
pression ofUzbek  heritage 
and  blamed  for  imposing 
the  arbitrary  national 
borders. 

Since  independence  Rus- 
sian influences  have  been 
purged.  First  Samarkand’s 
streets  were  renamed:  Karla 
Marxa  has  become  Ulugh- 
bek  (Timur’s  astronomer 
son)  and  SovietsKaya  is  now 

called  SharafRashidov 

(after  a former  president). 

The  young  too  are  being 
targeted.  School  textbooks 
have  been  rewritten  to  give 
Timor’s  activities  much 
greater,  and  sanitised, 
prominence  and  to  freshly 
demonise  the  Russian 
enemy.  On  the  main 
national  channel.  First  TV, 

an  early-evening  drama  por- 
trays one  minor  incident  in 
the  Russian  invasion  of 
1865.  Like  the  central  maul 

in  a Samuel  Beckett  play,  a 


^Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


pared  himself  to  the  Bridge- 
water  4 or  the  Birmingham  6. 


of  1993.  He  also,  and  sepa- 


misportray  documents,  toss 
in  charges  of  lying  and  com- 
plicity, disgorge  them  under 
the  cloak  of  parliamentary 
privilege  — and  allow  no 
chance  of  rebuttal  in  that 
forum? 

Z don’t  mind,  and  have 
never  minded.  Neil  Hamilton 
having  his  say:  in  Parliament, 


COMMENT  AND  AN  ALYSIS  9 

Tobacco  stains 
the  reputation 
of  Ken  Clarke 


to  shoot  the  messenger.  Mr 
Hamilton,  in  pursuit  of  bis 
own  Guineas,  persuaded  John 
Major  to  change  the  18W  SO 
that  he  could  sue  — and 


rately,  showed  me  a copy  of  ( in  the  libel  courts,  before 


The  committee  thanked  him  the  Hammons’  lavish  Rltz  Downey,  after  Downey,  into 


for  rawing 


blU.  When  David  Hencke  and  I eternity.  But  where,  I wonder. 


That  was  ftlr  to  Mr  Hamfl-  John  Mullin  later  confronted  is  the  proportionality  to  thfc; 


other  things)  his  friend  and 
co-defendant  had  lied  to  an- 
other parliamentary 
committee.  ■ 

There  is  an  issue  .bare.  Mr 
Al-Fayed  ww  and  does  speak 
for  ii  iiTHM-tr.  Be  has  many 
things  to  speak  about  But;  in 
»hic  particular  instance,  he 
told  the  Guardian  about 
Smith,  Hamilton  and  Greer 
over  a year  before  any  of  the 
motives  (European  Court  dis- 
appointment, blocked  citizen- 


ton.  He  bad  his  say.  A few  Smith  and  then  Hamilton.  «nd  where  the  genuine  incen-  ship  applications)  later  as- 
commentators  (from  the  lode-  they  primarily  sought  to  see  five  to  people  seeking  to  blow  cribed  to  him  had  come  to 


pendent  to  the  Telegraph)  ap-  whether  Smith  could  be  

peared  imfawtuav  with  the  shaken  over  money  and  the  17  j By  chance,  the  other  day,  1 bungs  had  come  to  him.  He 
screeds  of  written  evidence  questions  he’d  asked  for ! found  myself  In  Istanbul  at  a said  he  was,  ta  retrospect,  dis- 


a few  whistles? 


the  former  Member  for  Tatton  Harrods. 

had  heaped  on  Downey  and  When  they  met  Hamilton, 


were  struck  by  the  ferocity  of  they  naturally  pursued  the  gathering  experts 


grand  academic  seminar  on  gusted.  He  waved  his  advisers 
“Anti-Corruption  Strategies”,  aside  when  they  told  him  to 


Nolan  s magiste-  the  onslaught  against  A) 
nm  first  report  — foe  one  Fayed  and  other  witnesses  In 
that  created  Sir  Gordon  or  out  of  Harrods'  employ. 
Downey  — there  Is  a quote  Some  mistake  here,  possibly? 


Rita  — where  we  knew  there  around  the  world  to  talk  sion  to  pursue  Hamilton  and 


HOW  ON  earth  could  a direc- 
tor of  BAA  pic  get  to  chair  the 
committee  Investigating  the 
Southall  rail  disaster?  Like 
everyone  else.  I suppose,  I 
assumed  that  such  a post 
must  have  gone  to  an  entirely 
Independent  person  without 

, Paul  FOOt  “y  commercial  interest  in 

keep  his  head  down.  The  decl-  anything,  let  alone  in  a rele- 


pqgR  He  said  the  seekers  after 


tpfe' 


vine  and  Jack  Straw  really 
want? 


rr.i.u  ware  imomim  UttlC.  UUbblUlV  ; 

lam?  n had  been  a bravura  perfor- 

laytne  foe  mance.  But  fair  "as  between 
guidelines  for  the  new  West-  all  persons' 7 Hardly.  We  — 
master  Committee  on  Stan-  from  Sir  Gordon  down  - 
dards  and  Privileges,  publicly  went  unheard. 


tested  a few  days  ago  in  the  I think  I could  have  helped  associates.  There  was  no  pos- 
wei*  Hamilton  case.  He  the  committee.  Mr  Hamilton  sibility  of  printing  hh»  cash- 
^peaks  (with  _ Halsbury)  of  claims  that  Mohamed  A1  in -hand  allegations  anyway, 
"the  need  for  fairness  as  be-  Fayed  made  no  allegations  of  since  Mr  A1  Fayed  at  that 
tween  all  persons  who  may  cash  for  questions  against  stage  would  not  be  named  or 
appear . I wander  where  that  him  when  this  affair  began  in  directly  involved.  But  the 


Fayed  and  other  witnesses  in  was  documentary  evidence  — about  and  worry  about  this 

or  out  of  Harrods’  employ,  as  well  as  putting  the  rest  of  

Some  mistake  here,  possibly?  the  matter  to  him  too. 

It  had  been  a bravura  perfor-  In  neither  case  was  it  poss-  Wfi— from  Sir 
mance.  But  fair  "as  between  ible  to  proceed  at  once.  Our 

all  persons' 7 Hardly.  We  — main  Interest  was  the  orches-  fxnrrinn  flown  — 

from  Sir  Gordon  down  — (rating  role  of  public  rela-  1 

went  unheard.  tions  man  Ian  Greer  and  his  iA/ont  i inhoarH  1 


tween  all  persons  who  may  cash  for  questions  against 
appear”.  I wander  where  that  him  when  this?  affair  h*g"n  in 


fairness  went. 

Last  Tuesday  Mr  Hamilton 


We -from  Sir 
Gordon  down  - 
went  unheard.  1 
think  1 could  have 
helped  the 
committee 


Smith  at  the  end  was  a Guard- 
ian suggestion. 

Could  anybody,  in  honesty. 


v^  aflhrded  almost  two^nd-  the  . bungs  and  Hamilton  constantly  on  the  go.  Why  enemy  within.  One  theme,  for 
a-nan  uninterrupted  hours  of  merely  to  have  enjoyed  a holi-  else  did  a Central  TV  twnn  me,  seemed  to  stand  out  that 
committee  and  television  day  at  the  Rite  Hotel-  He  says  (with  David  Hencke  on  board)  though  we  wring  our  hands 


vant  company. 

IN  foe  pantheon  of  great  Part  of  foe  answer  must  be 
Tory  nasties  I always  the  new  private  enterprise 

_ reserve  a special  place  for  culture  which  assumes  that 

advise  w'm  to  do  the  whole  Kenneth  Clarke.  If  s impossi-  any  public  task  is  best  carried 
thing  over  today?  The  ble  to  forget  bis  slovenly  and  out  by  private  company  direc- 

gr filing  by  the  Privileges  incompetent  decision  as  tors.  For  instance,  when  that 
Committee  (in  private)*  the  Home  Secretary  in  February  high  priest  of  Thatcherism, 
rvmiTpnpq  attacks  from  Major  1993  not  to  refer  the  Carl  Michael  Forsyth,  cast  around 
down,  foe  days  with  Downey,  Bridgewater  murder  case  to  for  a suitable  person  to  be 
Hamilton’s  last  vitriolic  the  court  of  appeal,  and  his  chairman  of  foe  Health  and 
stand?  If  s not  much  of  a arrogant  scorning  of  a band-  Safety  Commission  in  1993.  he 
tempter  to  future  high-profile  fill  of  campaigners  who  went  lit  upon  a former  chief  execu- 
whlstleblowing.  If  this  is  get-  to  his  constituency  to  protest  live  of  Rockware  Glass,  Frank 
ting  even,  it  seems  a damned  on  the  issue.  Davies, 

difficult  route.  When  Thatcher  went  in  Announcing  this  appoint- 

Withont  without  1990,  Clarke  put  it  about  that  merit,  Mr  Forsyth  set  out  his 


Davies. 

Announcing  this  appoint- 
ment, Mr  Forsyth  set  out  his 


time  to  deliver  his  own  ver- 
dict on  the  Downey  findings. 


him  when  this  affair  began  in  directly  involved.  But  the  rv*\r  nmittflp  ting  even,  it  seems  a damned  on  the  issue.  Davies. 

June  1993,  that  Tim  Smith  issue  of  covert  payment  for  ^ difficult  route.  When  Thatcher  went  in  Announcing  this  appoint- 

was  supposed  to  have  taken  parliamentary  services  was  Without  Hencke,  without  1990,  Clarke  put  it  about  that  merit,  Mr  Forsyth  set  out  his 

the  . bungs  and  Hamilton  constantly  on  the  go.  Why  enemy  within.  One  theme,  for  Mullin,  without  foe  Guard-  he  was  a One  Nation  Tory.  As  commitment  to  “a  goal-based 

merely  to  have  enjoyed  a holi-  else  did  a Central  TV  twain  me,  seemed  to  stand  out:  that  tan,  without  Mohamed  A1  health  secretary,  however,  he  health  and  safety  regime 

day  at  the  Rite  Hotel-  He  says  (with  David  Hencke  on  board)  though  we  wring  our  hands  Fayed,  there  would  (In  all  pioneered  the  '‘reforms”  which  provides  protection  to 

that  the  allegations  against  wit  Tar>  Greer  about  planting  over  moral  rot,  *h»»  bearers  of  probability)  have  been  no  when®  real  purpose  was  to  employees  and  foe  public 


him  of  the  bungs  were  con-  questions  in  the  winter  of  ’94?  witness  to  its  presence  are  cu-  Nolan,  no  Downey,  no  Com-  create  two  nations  of  health 


He  belaboured  Sir  Gordon  cocted  only  later,  in  October  But  «w»ngh_  You  don’t  want  I rionsly  unwelcome  — except  I mittee  on  Standards,  no  Sir  I care;  and  as  education  secre- 


contemptuously.  He  called  the  1994,  as  some  bizarre  retribu-  to  hear  about  brown  enve-  in  foe  good  old  US.  Else-  Patrick  Neill  taking  over. 

Guardian  journalists  in-  tion  for  Al  Fayed’s  failure  in  lopes  or  white  envelopes,  where,  boat  rockers  are  liahle  Thanks?  Forget  them:  that 

— David  Hencke,  John  the  European  Court  of  about  all  the  other  things  that  to  be  ship-wrecked  overnight  was  never  the  object-  But  Eair- 

Mufiin,  myself  — fools  or  Human  Rights.  Hamilton  «tiH  Greer  Sir  I felt  thaf  in  the  early  strng-  ness  as  between  an  persons? 


employees  and  the  public 
without  placing  unnecessary 
burdens  on  business”.  Such 
was  the  philosophy  no  doubt 


jplved  — David  Hencke,  John  the  European  Court  . of  about  an  the  other  things  that 

Mullin,  myself  — fools  or  Human  Rights.  Hamilton  and  Greer  and  Sir  I felt  that  in  the  early  strng-  ness  as  between  an  persons?  two  nations  ot  schoolchildren, 

knaves.  He  accused  us  of  plot-  . That  is  simply,  flatly  un-  Michael  GryUs  were  gpfrtng  giwt  over  Jonathan  Aitken.  Fairness  to  put  the  whole  case  It  is  no  real  surprise,  then, 

ting  and  doctoring  evidence,  true.  Mr  Al  Fayed  marfe  iden-  up  to  — or  to  have  it  pointed  Though  he  had  ifed  in  terms  in  public?  Alas,  you  could  that  he  has  now  joined  his 

He  caUed  down  every  fury  tical  allegations  against  out  that  “cash-for-questions"  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary  and  grow  quite  peeved.  No  former  leaderene  in  that  para- 

upon  foe  head  of  Mr  Mo-  Smith  and  Hamilton  to  me  si-  as  a headline  nmnaga  really  the  Prime  Minister,  they  did  Queensberry,  no  Halsbury  dise  for  pastured  Tory  mfnis- 

hamed  Al  Fayed.  He  com-  ‘ ‘ — ...  — — * — 


Patrick  Neill  taking  over,  tary  he  championed  the  was  the  philosophy  no  doubt 
Thanks?  Fbrget  tham:  that  grant-maintained  schools  which  led  Mr  Davies  and  his 
was  never  the  object.  But  fair-  which  sought  to  reestablish  colleagues  to  appoint  a BAA 
r wm  as  between  all  persons?  two  nations  of  schoolchildren,  director  to  chair  their  rail 


in  public?  Alas,  you  could  that  he  has  now  joined  his 
grow  quite  peeved.  No  former  leaderene  in  that  para- 


multaneously  In  foe  summer  I only  arrived  in  the  summer  cf  | not  want  to  know.  They  tried 


Queensberry,  no  Halsbury  dise  for  pastured  Tory  mfnis- 
rules.  ters,  the  tobacco  industry. 

I She  gets  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands from  Philip  Morris,  he 
rather  less  from  British 
streets  off  Ddancey  in  the  American  Tobacco.  At  least 
darkness  without  a flashlight  Thatcher  had  the  good  grace 


director  to  chair  their  rail 
accident  inquiry. 

LAST  TUESDAY  I came  dose 
to  an  all-time  record.  As  the 
8pm  Branson  Express  from 
Manchester  to  Euston  flashed 
through  Milton  Keynes,  a tre- 
mendous sense  of  excitement 
galvanised  foe  passengers.  A 
Virgin  train  was  on  time! 


and  a pair  of  heavy  rubber  to  get  out  cf  the  House  of  People  were  dancing  in  the 
boots:  foe  sensation  of  a large  Commons.  aisles  and  urgently  ringing 

furry  thing  with  teeth  Clarke  remains  there.  He  relatives  on  their  mobiles 
squirming  underneath  my  gets  paid  £43,000  a year  to  with  the  shock  news.  All 
foot  1b  one  rd  be  very  happy  serve  the  people  of  Rushdiffe,  reserve  was  cast  aside  as  we 
never  to  experience.  There  is  and  a total  of  at  least  four  exchanged  our  experiences.  I 
a population  Inhabiting  Cen-  times  that  much  to  serve  the  thought  I had  a winner  with 
tral  Park:  with  the  first  frost,  shareholders  of  Rechem  (who  my  round  trip  to  Carlisle  two 
they  migrate  into  foe  city’s  pay  him  £120,000),  of  The  For-  weeks  earlier  (an  hour  and 
most  expensive  real  estate,  eign  and  Colonial  Trust  half  late  going  up;  an  hour 
Joseph  Mitchell  described  (£18,000),  and  of  BAT  (at  least  and  a quarter  late  coming 
that  first  crack  of  cold  that  £25,000).  Whom  will  he  repre-  back)  but  was  laughed  to 
comes  after  foe  summer  ends:  sent  most  fervently?  Just  to  scorn  by  much  more  sensa- 


comes  after  foe  summer  ends:  sent  most  fervently?  Just  to  scorn  by  much  more  sensa- 
‘ Herds  have  been  seen  on  add  to  his  problems,  many  of  tional  stories, 
autumn  nights,  scurrying  his  constituents  work  for  two  Then  suddenly,  at  Berk- 
across  Fifth  Avenue.  All  competitors  of  Rechem  and  bampstead.  the  celebrations 
through  October  and  Novem-  BAT  — Boots  and  John  stopped.  So  did  the  train.  It 
ber,  exterminating  firms  get  Player.  Another  ticklish  issue  took  half  an  hour  to  get  to 
frantic  calls  from  the  superin-  for  him  will  be  drugs.  While  Hemel  Hempstead  and  an- 
tendents  of  many  of  the  older  he  will.no  doubt  rail  against  other  half  hour  to  Watford, 
apartment  houses  on  foe  ave-  pushers  of,  say,  heroin,  he  is  where  there  was  no  going 
dues  and  streets  adjacent  to  unlikely  to  make  the  point  forward, 
the  park."  That  was  written  that  heroin  kills  a thousand  A new  train  got  us  in  an 
in  1944;  there  might  be  four  times  fewer  people  than  hour  and  half  late,  just  after 
times  as  many  rats  in  the  city  tobacco.  the  last  tube. 

I make  this  plea  to  Richard 
PERHAPS  the  biggest  cheers  Branson.  Could  you  provide 


today. 

Having  spotted  my  first  I PERHAPS  the  biggest  cheers 
pack,  I now  seem  to  see  rats  for  Lord  Irvine’s  plans  to  cut 


They  reproduce 
endlessly — litters 
ofsix,10,12 
repugnant  babies 


down  legal  aid  will  come  from 
police  stations.  Poor  people 
who  are  beaten  up  or  wrongly 
arrested  by  the  police  win 
now  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  sue  Such  cases  have  al- 
most all  been  financed  by 
legal  aid. 


the  thousands  of  passengers 
you  daily  hold  captive  on 
your  trains  with  something  to 
entertain  them? 

Could  you  not  post  up  in 
each  carriage  those  glamor- 
ous pictures  of  you  and  Tony 
Blair  grinning  together  from 
a Virgin  train  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  exclt- 


Following  the  weekend  report  of  rat-infested  sewers,  Bill  Buford  firemen  bate  them.  They  eat 
* says  that  New  York,  where  they're  coming  in  from  the  cold,  is  worse 

• ^ m leave  great  trails  of  secretions 

™ H H _ behind  them,  and  their  urine, 


"No  win  no  fee”  wont  help  tion  campaign,  and  proclaim- 
these  plaintiffs  very  much  ing  foe  wonders  of  foe  exclt- 
either.  They  will  still  have  to  ing  partnership  between  New 
everywhere.  They  are  that  find  foe' money  for  doctors'  Labour  and  old  private  enter- 
faint  noise  in  foe  rubbish  bin,  and  psychiatrists'  reports  prise?  A good  supply  of  rick 
that  delicate  scurrying  sound  (which  cost  about  £1,000)  bags  might  also  be  handy. 
In  the  darkness,  that  blur  of  without  which  they  can’t  take  And  please,  for  your  own 
movement  in  the  corner  of  their  case  to  court  So  it  will  safety,  don't  write  to  foe 
my  eye.  I saw  a rat  last  night  be  open  season  for  police  Guardian  to  say  how  sorry 
only  one,  shortly  after  leaving  bullies.  Is  that  what  Lord  Ir-  you  are. 
a party  at  foe  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  But  that’s  in  mid 
town,  near  the  theatre  dis- 
trict where  the  rats  have  at 
ways  thrived. 

Why  are  they  so  loathsome? 

It’s  not  really  the  diseases 
they  carry,  although  history 
records  that  all  kinds  of 
things  crawl  across  their 
greasy  skin;  it's  the  idea  of  | 
them.  It's  what  rats  are. 

They  reproduce  endlessly  I 
— litters  of  six,  10,  12  repug- 
nantly hairless  little  baby 
rats,  three,  four,  even  seven 
times  a year.  The  baby  rats 
grow  up  at  alarming  speed.  In 
no  time  at  all,  they,  too,  are 
reproducing  — again  the  lit- 
ters of  six,  10, 12,  month  after 
month.  They  are  fast  and  ac- 
robatic and  fight  with  a sav- 
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PARIS 


Your  neighbour 


framed  by  anarchway.  The 
legs.  It  becomes  clear,  be- 
long to  the  town's  religions 
leader.  In  the  death  throes 
of  a hanging*  Nearby  two  ar- 
rogant Russian  officers  joke 

and  grin  cruelly  at  the  fote 
of  their  captive.  It  is  panto-  , 

mime  dressed  up  as  history, 

but  perfectly  illustrate  ate 
new  nationalist  sensfirility- 

f-TKATii  WHY 

1 STICK  T»  *C J 


T have’ been  unsea-  clean.  But  as  Iwalked  up  to  ii  ferent  to  my  presence.  After 
sonahly  balmy.  The  I disturbed  a pack  of  rats,  all,  what  could  I do  to  a rat? 
hasn't  struck.  There  was  a sudden  scramble  Rats.  There  are,  by  one  estl- 
thmp  are  cafe  tew»*  on  the  rf  fhrry  scurrying  things,  mate,  28  million  rats  in  New 

There  were  maybe  York.  Thars  foor  rata  fl>r 

Sfoemrt^volousftrnof  50.  digging  through  foe  gar-  every person.NewYM-khas a 
S£ra-w£5her  behaviour,  bage  that  had  been  put  out-  rat  problem.  New  York  teK  an 


and  foe  soft  pellets  of  their 
faeces  — that  is,  when  they 
don’t  eat  them. 

The  rat  has  not  fared  well 
in  history.  It's  prodigiously 
promiscuous.  (“Like  a rat 
without  a tail,”  the  witch  in 
Macbeth  says,  ‘Til  do,  1H  do 


22°  PRAGUE 
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in?  first  few  weeks  I restaurant  was  well  lighted  waited  a few  moments,  and  terly  un  threatened,  their  Macbeth  says,  ‘Til  do,  IT  do 

rtf  New  York’s  fell  and  scrubbed  and  shiny  they  came  back,  by  now  indif-  peals  of  viciousness  evoking,,  and  IT  do.”)  It's  covert,  like 

Cl™  uAan  «„cM.  dean.  But  as  I walked  ud  to  it  ferent  to  my  presence:  After  for  one  near-sighted  friend,  Claudius.  It  smells.  It  creeps 


ferent  to  my  presence.  Atte 
all,  what  could  I do  to  a rat? 


Rats.  There  are,  by  one  esti-  tryside.  There  are  rats  as  you 
mate,  28  million  rats  in  New  come  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 


the  chirpy  sounds  of  foe  coun- 1 like  fete.  It  deserts  the  sink- 
tryside.  There  are  rats  as  you  j ing  ship.  It’s  history's  Judas, 
— — . !»»!«»««  I scratching  away  In  the  long 


warm-weather  behaviour,  bage  that  aaa  wen  pin  om-  imjaoQiem.«ew  laimo 
SSySthadtoli^tup  rid^  making  a feint  scraping  election  year,  ^id  last 
iTfr^rSTto  keep  warm,  sound  with:  their  claws.  I had  August  it  pledged  $8  mfflion 
Sd  iterate  haven’t  had  to  started  them,  and  several  to  containing  its  rate.  Ttere 

rose  up  on  their  hind  legs  — are  now.  300  people,  working 
^^“5  such  a powerful  Oiey  were  only  two  or  three  flay  ana  ^ dedicated  to 
aorta  rattaal  growl  as  fleet  tain  me- and  spsdted  kming  rats  and  cdDecting 

WOfU,  **  S . 11  ~ jhbwb  nar»f/»  hartoO'  hnetlf-  


York.  That’s  four -rats  for  into  Manhattan:  a friend  dis-  night 
every  person.  New  York  has  a covered  them,  having  decided  The  election  for  mayor 
rat  problem.  New  York  has  an  to  walk  home  — to  enjoy  foe  takes  place  on  November  4, 
election  year.  And  last  view,  foe  city  at  night,  foe  and.  at  rat-campaign  head- 
August  it  pludgori  $8  million  East  River  below  — stumbled  quarters,  the  team  captain  is 
to  containing  its  rate.  There  into  a a Impossible  prdlifera-  understandably  pretty  busy, 
are  now.  300  people,  working  tion,  an  army  of  rodents  This  week,  his  team  took  a 


to  containing  its  rate.  There 


day  and  night,  dedicated  to  following  her  very  path, 
kffline  rats  ahd  collecting  There  are  whole  areas 


tSS*  ffowHas  feet  from  me -and  squealed  HUtag  rats  and  adjecting  I There  are  whole  a 

SSStlve  asfoething  it  de-  in  angry  panic,  baring  bright-  : 

a*rihes:  its  origins  are  un-  white  incisors  like  fangs.  , . , - 

TbWiiadte<nm.^ttedcMfs  They  squealed  in  angry  panic,  baring 
been  wif&  , ____ — fn-  bnght-white  incisors  like  fangs 


snouted,  creepy  creature 

itself.  . 

Rats.  The  wonder  is  that,  a 
resident  here  for  more  than 


they  all  ran  towards  a drain- 
pipe of  an  improbably  small 
diameter,  and,  one  by  one, 
disappeared  into  it,  their 


resident  oav  mtJ.  fnrrv  behinds  wriggling  ran  tain  them.  The  crucial 


first  rat  . pack  only  late  last 
week,  as  I was  makingmy 


rant,  got  my  directions,  and 


looking  souealS. 


their  corpses,  determined  to  taken  over  by  rats.  Do  not,  the 
rantain  fhgm.  The  crucial  word  Is,  rent  a place  on  Wat 
word  Is  “contain”.  108th  Street  nothing  can  be 

I started  sairtng  around.  I done.  There  are  too  many, 
can’t  find  anyone  who  hasn't  There  are  streets  on  the 


This  week,  his  team  took  a 
television  crew  into  a heavily 
Infested  building.  It  was,  evi- 
dently, utterly  repenant  The  1 
campaign  got  Started  St  the  • 
height  of  summer  because  I 
that’s  when  the  rats  are  out  In  I 
the  etemawte  and  easy  to  kfli-  j 
But  they  know  the  conse-  | 
quenees  of  winter.  Once  it  ! 
arrives,  the’  rats  will  begin  i 
their  march  indoors.  They  1 
will  be  hiding  away  some-  [ 
v&ere,  in  my  basement  and  in  ! 
yours.  j 


I couldn’t  find  Void,  appro- 
priately enough.  Istopped  at  a 

Vietnamese  restaurant  to  see 

if  anyone  knew  the  place.  The 


u!  returned.  come  across  rate,  had  rats, 

Agate  the  angry  squeals,  chased  rats,  been  chased  by 


and  again  the  pack  disap- 
peared, one  by  one,  uncom- 


tht»ny  There  are  rats  In  Union 
Square,  running  around  like 


fortably,  into  the  drainpipe- 1 1 wildlife,  like  squirrels,  ut- 


Lower  East  Side  where,  at 

night — it’s  always  at  night  — Bill  Buford,  literary  editor  of  the 
you  have  to  watch  your  feet  New  Yorker,  reads  a "Letter 
when  you  walk.  I can't  imag-  from  New  York”  on  Tuesday’s 
ine  strolling  down  any  of  the  Radio  3 Nlghtwaves 
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10  OBITUARIES 

George  Urban 


The 


Free  man  of  Europe 


IN  A hypothetical  post- 
communist  state  of  MU- 
teieuropa  there  would 
have  been  only  one  can- 
didate for  prime  minis- 
ter, foreign  secretary  and  pos- 
sibly even  president 
combined  — George  Urban, 
who  has  died  aged  76. 

Urban  witnessed  the  de- 
struction by  communism  c£ 
that  particular  intellectual 
culture  which  he  so  com- 
pletely embodied;  and  it  be- 
came his  life's  work  not  only 
to  preserve  it  in  exile,  partic- 
ularly through  radio  broad- 
casting, but  to  play  a unique 
role  in  opening  the  way  for  its 
reconstitution.  That  be  lived 
to  see  the  beginning  of  this 
process  In  1990  gave  immense 
satisfaction  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  the  huge  circle  of  politi- 
cal friends  whom  he 
Influenced. 

His  early  journalistic  train- 
ing was  with  the  BBC  Euro- 
pean Service's  Hungarian  sec- 
tion. It  was  probably 


fortunate  that  a policy  dis- 
agreement led  to  his  resigna- 
tion, after  many  broadcasts  cf 
considerable  distinction,  back 
to  his  native  land. 

He  might  well  have  become 
director  cf  BBC  External  Ser- 
vices at  Bush  House,  but  in- 
stead, between  198966,  when 
the  eastern  European  ferment 
was  beginning  in -earnest,  he 
was  director  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  where  his  policy' of 
"engagement  with  integrity" 
was  under  less  constraint 
than  it  could  ever  have  been 
with  the  BBC. 

Of  all  east  Europeans  living 
outside  their  homeland.  Ur- 
ban was  as  influential  in  his 
way  as  Pope  John  Paul  n in 
contributing  to  the  collapse  of 
wimmiinlsm- 

Urban  was  born  in  Miskolc, 
eastern  Hungary,  in  1921,  a 
date  which  guaranteed  the 
disruption  of  bis  education 
and  that  the  direction  of  his 
life  would  be  dictated  by  the 
second  world  war  and  the 


subsequent  Soviet  occupation 
of  Hungary.  HO  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1948,  and  wrote  a Lon- 
don University  doctorate  on 
German  poetry  and  culture. 

His  move  to  the  BBC  at 
Bush  House  unlocked  his 
gifts  for  brilliant  talk  and  po- 
litical analysis,  hut  also  for 
promoting  the  talents  of 
others,  which  he  did  with  ex- 
traordinary generosity  to  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life.  He 
evolved  a new  art  form,  the 
extended  poUtico-cultural  in- 
terview via  a tape  recorder. 
Insight  and  assiduous 
research  led  to  questions 
through  which  the  subject  ex- 
plored his  or  her  ideas  to  uni- 
mn^inorf  depths.  Urban's  lit- 
erary sensibility  then  turned 
the  Interviews  Into  penetrat- 
ing essays  for  Melvyn  Lasky’s 
still-lamented  Encounter 
magazine. 

After  leaving  the  BBC,  he 
became  a researcher  and  In- 
fluential figure  at  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Munich.  The  revela- 


tion. in  1967  that,  both  Encoun- 
ter and  RFE  were  flindad  by 
the  CIA  saw  him  move  to  the 
United  States.  His  femigrfe 
background  and  overt  — 
though  intellectually  rigorous 
— anti-communism  did  not 
mesh  with  the  academic  cli- 
mate of  tiie  time,  either  at  the 


His  overt  anti- 
communism did 
not  mesh  with  the 
academic  climate 
of  the  time 


University  cf  Southern  Cali- 
fornia or  at  Harvard.  After 
two  years  he  was  back  In  Lon- 
don and  the  next  two  decades 
saw  his  influence  on  the  Brit- 
ish domestic  scene  burgeon  in 
an  unexpected  way . 

As  Mrs  Thatcher  began  to 


exercise  her  hold  on  the  polit- 
ical scene.  Urban  became  one 
of  her  most  trusted  advisers 
on  European  affairs.  He  was 
not  at  Chequers  when  she 
first  heard  the  name  of  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  in  September 
1983.  hut  his  work  at  the  Con- 
servatives' Centre  for  Policy 
Studies  think-tank  sent  a 
stream  cf  signals  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  time  for  a more 
engaged  stance  towards  com- 
munism. The  pass  locate  dis- 
cussions at  these  private 
lunches  in  a tiny  crowded 
room  near  Victoria  Station' 
were  liberating  for  those 
whose  careers  had  seemed  to 
he  blighted  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  communism.  Thatcher 
listened  to  the  outcome  of 
these  more  readily  than  she 
did  to  her  advisers  in- the  For- 
eign Office. 

With  Immense  physical  and 
intellectual  energy,  Urban 
was  organising  these  semi- 
nars In  tandem  with  his  direc- 
torship from  1983  cf  Radio  | 


Urban's  Powms  of 

figure  atRadio 
Free  Europe 
PHOTOGRAPH 
beSJENSOW 


Free  Europe.  Nurturing  the 
talents  of  others,  Urban 
turned  this  into  what  has 


been  caned  the  "eastern  Euro- 
pean university  of  the  air” 
The  rest  of  this  decade  saw 
him  as  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  anti-communist  move- 


ment worldwide-  This  did  not 
cease  with  his  retirement  in 
1986.  Back  permanently  In 
Britain,  he  was  the  first  to  see 
that  wimrnmiiam  was  near  its 
end  and  gave  inspirational 
counsel  on  religious  liberty  to 
Keston  College. 


There  was  conflict  later.-He- 
could  not  go  aiong  wWh 
Thatcher's  opposition  to  Ger- 
man reunification,  nor  mdeed 
with  her  belittling  cf  the 
European  role  of  tb®^et^ral 
Republic  in  Europe.  The  &m- 
SSand  eventually  public  row 
following  a seminar  at 
Chequers  led  to  Urban  s tren- 
chant, sometimes mcwtogtes- 

timony:  Diplomacy  and  Disil- 
lusion at  the 
Margaret  Thatcher.  He  was 
promoting  his  vteujn  of  a 
united  Europe  to  the  last 
week  of  his  life-  . " 

George  Urban  was  mamea 
first  In  Hungary  during  the 
war,  and  second  to  Patricia, 
who  survives  him,  along 
with  their  son  and  daughter 
and  a son  from  his  first 
marriage. 


Michael  Bourdeaux 


George  Urban,  political  theorist, 
bom  April  12.  1921;  died  October  : 
3. 1997 


Bertrand  Goldberg 


Serving  up 
the  corncobs 

CALL  Chicago  to  mind  | nical  tour-de-force  being  one 
and  the  architecture  of  the  tallest  reinforced  con- 
of  Frank  Lloyd  crete  structures  bullL 
Wright  and  Ludwig  Goldberg's  break  with  Mie- 


CALL  Chicago  to  mind 
and  the  architecture 
of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  and  Ludwig 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  are  there 
in  the  wings.  So  too,  the  bru- 
tal yet  magnificent  cloud- 
piercing  office  blocks  of  John 
Hancock  Tower  and  Sears 
Tower  that  crown  one  of  the 
toughest,  yet  most  impres- 
sive, skylines  of  any  city. 
However,  the  building,  or,  to 
be  accurate,  building  com- 
plex, that  takes  most  visitors 
by  surprise  and  causes  them 
to  crane  their  necks  from  the 
slippery  backseats  of  Checker 
cabs  and  broad-shouldered 
airport  buses  is  Marina  City, 
a pair  of  cylindrical  Martian 
skyscrapers,  designed  by  Ber- 
trand Goldberg,  who  has  died 
aged  84. 

Goldberg's  memorial,  Ma- 
rina City  helped  revolutionise 
not  Just  the  shape  of  tall  mod- 
ern buildings,  but  life  in 
downtown  US  cities.  It  was 
special  not  just  for  Its  profile 
— radical  at  a time  when  the 
purist  boxes  of  Mies  van  der 
Rohe  dominated  not  just  Chi- 
cago. but  city  centres  around 
the  world  — but  because  it 
was,  in  architect-speak,  a 
“mixed-use  development”.  It 
was  a liberating  concept,  a 
kind  of  city  in  the  sky.  aimed 
at  bringing  life  around  the 
clock  into  a city  centre  in- 
creasingly dominated  by  vast 
nme-till-five  office  towers  and 
empty  at  night 
The  twin  65-storey  towers 
provided  896  downtown  apart- 
ments with  superb  views, 
parking  (the  helical  parking 
ramps  on  the  lower  floors  cf 
the  towers  are  a defining  part 
of  their  distinctive  character), 
restaurants,  shops,  theatre, 
skating  rink,  bowling  alley, 
and  television  studio.  There 
were  offices  too.  Nothing  like 
it  had  been  seen  before. 

Many  architecural  purists 
brought  up  in  the  Mies  school 
found  Marina  City  vulgar. 
The  majority  of  Chicagoans 
took  to  it,  however,  and  since 
the  towers  were  completed  in 
1966  have  known  them  fondly 
as  “the  concrete  corncobs". 
The  complex  was  also  a tech- 


nical tour-de-force  being  one 
of  the  tallest  reinforced  con- 
crete structures  built 

Goldberg's  break  with  Mie- 
slan  design  is  significant. 
After  attending  Harvard,  he 
wait  to  Germany  to  study 
under  Mies  at  the  Bauhaus 
from  1932  to  1933.  Returning  to 
Chicago,  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which 
later  became  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (architec- 
ture by  Mies  who  came  to  Chi- 
cago when  he  could  no  longer 
build  what  he  wanted  in  Hit- 
ler’s Germany)  and  opened  his 
own  practice  in  1937.  He  was 
very  much  a disciple  of  Mies, 
a fen  of  prefabrication  and 
rectilinear  masshousing. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  late 
1950s  that  Goldberg  decided 
that  the  Miesian  doctrine  was 
ultimately  inhumane-  In  1960 
he  was  commissioned  to  de- 
sign Marina  City  and  turned 
his  back  on  his  earlier  beliefs. 


HE  went  on  to  design 
other  cylindrical 
buildings  including 
the  Raymond  M Hil- 
liard Center  (700  flats  for  the 
elderly  In  twin  towers  — 
American  elevators,  unlike 
British  models,  have  a habit  of 
wotting).  He  also  designed  the 
striking  24-storey  Astor  Tower 
Hotel.  Its  restaurant  Maxim’s 
de  Paris,  was  owned  and  run 
by  Goldberg’s  wife,  Nancy 
Florsheim,  whose  family 
owned  the  shoe  business  of 
that  name.  He  also  designed 
several  hospitals. 

His  most  ambitious  project 
River  City  on  the  Chicago 
River,  was  never  completed. 
This  was  to  have  been  a com- 
munity of  tens  of  thousands 
housed  in  an  undulating  com- 
plex of  relatively  low  towers 
connected  by  malls  and  galler- 
ias. The  first  and  only  stage 
was  finished  In  1987. 

Goldberg  is  survived  by  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  ! 

Jonathan  dancay 

Bertrand  Goldberg,  architect, 
bom  July  17.  1913;  died  October 
8,1997 


Jean-Noel  de  Lipkowski 


Towering  achievement . . . Marina  City  revived  Chicago 


Professor  Hilary  Armstrong 


In  courageous  pursuit  of  Plotinus 


HILARY  Armstrong, 
who  has  died  aged  88, 
spent  most  of  his  work- 
ing life  on  the  study  of  Ploti- 
nus, the  founder  of  Neoplato- 
nism, and  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  classical  antiq- 
uity after  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Since,  however,  Plotinus 
worked  in  the  3rd  century 
AD,  and  since  his  thought 
was  regarded  as  somehow 
corrupted  by  a mysticism 
which  plays  very  little  part  in 
it,  he  was  not  regarded  as 
worthy  of  serious  study  by 
other  classicists  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  when  Arm- 
strong as  a young  graduate 
began  work  on  Plotinus  the 
subject  was  viewed  with  the 
deepest  suspicion  by  the  Brit- 
ish ancient  philosophy  estab- 
lishment, as  it  still  was  some 
30  years  later:  the  suspicion 
efiTi  lurks  among  the  remain- , 
ing  classical  obscurantists  | 
who  think  no  decent  scholars  ! 
would  occupy  themselves 
with  such  late  and  nasty  stum  1 
Nevertheless,  with  a rare 
disregard  for  the  possible  ef- 
fects his  choice  might  have 
had  on  his  academic  career, 
Armstrong  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  this  remarkable 
but  very  difficult  philosophi- 
cal mind,  and  it  was  his  great 
achievement  to  make  Plotinus 
a proper  subject  for  study  in 
the  English-speaking  world. 


Armstrong  grew  up  in  rural 
Sussex  and  was  educated  at 
Lancing  and  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  read  for 
the  classical  tripos.  While  he 
was  doing  the  work  that 
would  eventually  appear  as 
The  Architecture  qf  the  Intelli- 
gible Universe  in  the  Philoso- 
phy qf  Plotinus  (1940),  he  held 
a post  in  the  old  classical  fac- 
ulty library  in  Mill  Lane,  one 
of  whose  many  advantages 
was  that  one  was  allowed  to 
smoke  there.  (He  remained  an 
unreconstructed  pipe-smoker 
to  the  end  of  his  life, 
undeterred  by  the  fact  that  he 
once  set  his  house  on  fire 
thereby.) 

Significantly  his  first 
article,  Plotinus  and  India, 
published  In  the  Classical 
Quarterly  for  1938.  took  issue 
with  the  thesis  maintained  by 
the  great  French  plotlnisant, 
Emile  Brehier,  that  Plotinus's 
philosophy,  and  his  mysti- 
cism In  particular,  was  influ- 
enced by  Indian  Ideas.  Arm- 
strong argued  that  it  was 
purely  Hellenic  and  that  its 
allegedly  oriental  characteris- 
tics can  he  explained  from  the 
Greek  tradition  alone.  This 
view  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  correct 

In  the  same  year.  Arm- 
strong was  appointed  assis- 
tant lecturer  in  classics  at 
Swansea.  His  next  appoint- 


ment was  as  professor  of  clas- 
sics at  the  University  of 
Malta.  He  was  there  during 
the  great  bombardment  until 
he  and  his  family  were  even- 
tually evacuated  and  repatri- 
ated in  1943.  After  a spell  of 
teaching  classics  at  Beau- 
mont College,  Old  Windsor, 
he  became  lecturer  in  Latin  at 
Cardiff  in  1946.  In  1950,  at  the 
then  young  age  of  40.  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Gladstone 
Chair  of  Greek  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Liverpool,  which  he 


He  remained  an 
unreconstructed 
pipe-smoker  even 
though  he  once  set 
his  house  on  fire 

occupied  with  great  distinc- 
tion although  he  had  no  inter- 
est in  administration,  com- 
mittees, and  university 
politics,  and  increasingly  left 
the  running  ofhiH  department 
to  others. 

In  1972  he  took  early  retire- 
ment and  Joined  Dalhousie 
University  in  Halifax.  Nova 
; Scotia,  where  he  had  been  vis- 
j iting  professor  in  the  previ- 
I ous  year.  There  he  remained 


until  his  retirement  in  1983, 
returning  to  his  Shropshire 
‘home  every  summer. 

Because  of  the  prevailing 
attitudes  towards  his  subject, 
Armstrong  was  for  many 
years  denied  the  recognition 
he  deserved  in  this  country. 
Abroad  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  Plotinian  and 
Neoplatonic  studies  were  his 
friends.  These  included 
P Henry  and  HRSchwyzer. 
who  produced  the  first  criti- 
cal text  of  Plotinus,  and  with 
whom  he  was  to  remain  in 
constant  touch  while  working 
on  his  most  important  publi- 
cation. the  seven-volume  Plo- 
tinus, the  final  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1988.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  his 
other  contributions  was  his 
editorship-  of  the  Cambridge 
History  of  Later  Ancient  and 
Early  Medieval  Philosophy 
(1967)  for  which  he  himself 
wrote  the  long  section  on 
Plotinus. 

These  were  only  the  most 
conspicuous  of  a continuous 
flow  of  publications.  Though 
Plotinus  remained  their  main 
focus,  he  also  published  ex- 
tensively on  early  Christian 
thought,  particularly  Augus- 
tine, and  was  one  of  very  few 
scholars  able  to  bridge  the 
divide  between  pagan  and 
Christian  thought  His  dual 


Lashed  by  the  general 


JEAN-Noa  de  Lipkowski, 
who  has  died  aged  76. 
was  a French  diplomat 
and  politician  of  Polish  de- 
cent who  denounced  the 
Garin  1st  Rally  for  the  Repub- 
lic party  (RPR)  when  they 
dropped  him  from  their  elec- 
tion list  earlier  this  year  as 
too  old.  He  fought  back,  criti- 
cising the  leadership  and  un- 
successfully contesting  his 
seat  as  an  independent 
Gaullist- 

De  Lipkowski,  known  as 
“Lip",  was  born  in  Paris  into 
a political  family.  His  mother, 
the  formidable  fr&ne-  de  Lip- 
kowski, ran  a Resistance  net- 
work  and  was  Inter  a Gaulllst 
deputy  in  the  French  parlia- 
ment. Jean  rallied  to  the 
Gaullist  banner  in  June  1940 
and  joined  his  mother’s  net- 
work. After  she  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  Germany,  he  es- 
caped to  England  and  joined 
the  Free  French  force  in  Octo- 
ber; 1943.  In  1844  be  para- 
chuted into  Germany. ~ - ■ ... 

After  the  war  he  became  a 
career  diplomat  and  in  1955 
was  sent  to  Morocco  to  help 
the  country  prepare  for  self- 
government  At  the  height  of 
the  Moroccan  crisis  he  was 
despatched  to  ask  De  Gaulle  to 
intercede  on  the  government's 
hphair  This  was  unwise.  He 
was  subject  to  the  full  blast  of 
his  rage  when  the  president 
condemned  the  spinelessness 
of  the  FOurth  Republic. 


De  Lipkowski'. . ditched 

De  Lipkowski  entered  par- 
liament for  Seine-et-Oise  in 
1956  (just  as  his  mother  left  it) 
under  the  banner  of  radical 
modernist  lb  1957  he  called 
for  the  partition  of  Algeria 
into  settler  enclaves  and  free 
sovereign  areas,  an  unrealis- 
tic proposal  but.  one  .thought 
radical  at  the  time.  But  on' 
May  16,  1958  he  was  the  first 
deputy  to  call  oh  BeGaulle  to 
return  to;  power.  In  the  final 
crisis  of  the  Fourth  Republic 
he  flung  the  disdainful 
remark  at  the  deposed  prime 
minister  Pflimin:  “It  is  not 
you  who  abandons  power,  it 
is  alas,  power  which  aban- 
dons you”.  However  he  was 
himself  defeated  in  the  No- 
vember 1958  general  elections 
and  returned  to  diplomacy. 

In  1962,  he  was  re-elected 
leftwing  Gaullist  In  1965  he 


became  mayor  of  Royan  and 
held  the  post  for  14  years 
nnHi  defeated  by  a centrist  In 
1968  be  brokered  of  a deal  of- 
fered by  the  communists  to 
De  Gaulle  proposing  their 
support  during  the  “events”  if 
he  would  accept  communist 
ministers  in  the  cabinet  The 
offer  was  not  given 
houseroom. 

A year  later  De  Lipkowski 
tried  to  stop  De  Gaulle  from 
hniriing  a referendum  which, 
he  thought  would  lead  to  the 
general’s  rejection.  He  was 
then  made  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  but  was  not 
renominated  in  1972  when 
Chaban  Delmas  was  dis- 
missed as  prime  minister  and 
replaced  by  Pi  ere  Messmer.  - 

De  Lipkowksi  was  one - of 
the  few  Gaullists  who  sup- 
ported British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  and  who 
sought  a politically,  united 
Europe.  Returning  to  parlia- 
ment, he  remained -a  back- 
bench member  .of  the  jetty 
until.  Jacques  'Chirac  'fbdfe 
over  in  1976  when  he  was 
sidelined.  However,  he  was 
regularly,  returned  to  parlia- 
ment until  this  year  when  he 
was  (me  of  the  dozen  men 
over  75  deselected  by  the  RPR. 

DavIdS  B«fl  ~ 

Jean  Noel  de  Lipkowski,  politi- 
cian, bom  December  25,  1920; 
died  September  20,-1997 


Birthdays 


Art  Buchwald,  columnist, 
72;  Chris  Cowdrey,  crick- 
eter. 40;  Prof  Sir  Bernard 
Crossland,  mechanical  engi- 
neer, 74;  Patrick  Hughes, 
artist,  58;  Lawrence  Daly, 


former  miners’  leader,  73;  Al- 
lan Donald,  cricketer,  31;  A1 
Greenwood,  rock  musician, 
46;  Patrick  Hall,  Labour  MP, 
46;  Kathy  Kirby,  singer,  57; 
Eddie  Macken,  showjumper, 
48;  Judge  Deirdre  McKin- 
ney, 69;  Enid  Marx,  painter 
and  designer.  95;  Lord  Mon- 


tagu of  Beaulieu,  founder. 
National  Motor  Museum.  71; . 
Tom  Petty,  guitarist  and 
singer,  44;  Ian  Rush,  foot- 
baller, 36;  Prof  Samuel  Saul, 
former  vice-chancellor,  York 
University,  73;  Emma  Ten- 
nant. writer,  61;  Timothy 
West,  actor,  63. 
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interests  were  reflected  in  the 
contents  of  Neoplatonism  and 
Early  Christian  Thought 
(1981),  a volume  of  essays  In 
his  honour.  Some  of  his  nu- 
merous articles  were  repub- 
lished in  two  — one  Is  itself  a 
mark  of  distinction  — Vario- 
rum collections,  Plotinian 
and  Christian  Studies  (1979) 
and  Hellenic  and  Christian 
Studies  (1991). 

Armstrong’s  work  was  now 
receiving  the  recognition  ear- 
lier denied  to  it,  a recognition 
somewhat  belatedly  signalled 
by  his  election  to  the  British 
Academy  in  1970.  His  fellow- 
ship of  the  academy  gave  him 
great  pleasure.  The  continua- 
tion of  his  work  after  a stroke 
| in  1989  would  have  been  eas- 
ier had  be  availed  himself  of 
modem  — and  not  so  modem 
— technology.  He  never 
learned  to  drive  a car,'  and 
used  neither  typewriter  nor 
word-processor,  but  produced 
all  his  work  In  strangely  an- 
gular hut  remarkably  legible 
handwriting. 

His  wife,  Deborah,  who  he 
married  in  1933,  predeceased 
him.  He  is  survived  by  three 
of  their  five  children. 

H J Blum  withal 

Arthur  Hilary  Armstrong,  classi- 
cist, bam  August  13,  1909;  died 
October  16. 1997 
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Europeans  eye  up  City  banks 


American  Notebook 


Julia  Finch 


aa  pA®*87  three  top 
City  banking 
look  likely 
snapped  up 
_Wiy  European  finan- 

to  the  co'SS 

SiitL  emerged  * «>e 
With  the  search  already  an- 
nounced Ibr  a buyer  for  the 
«rporate  advisor*  ank  eqm- 
ues  divisions  of  BZW  the  in 

v^t  tenkinIS  S6^; 

days  Bank,  it  is  understood 
that  NatWest  Is  close  to  rid- 
ding itself  of  its  underper- 
forming NatWest  Markets; 


betoken  over*™5  may  a*ao  I that  there  might  be  an  embar- 1 NatWest  is  close  to  signing  a | Germany's  Deutsche  R=»nt 


Tran  . , rassing  lack  of  interest  in  deal  that  win  bring  an  end  to  which  has  already  swallowed  namoros  sn*uw  — *• 

ah®aflI  BZW.  at  least  at  a price  ao-  its  lb-year  mission  to  become  up  Morgan  Grenfell,  and  last  week,  closing  at  258.5P  on 

tVanff  .~f  deginning  of  ceptable  to  Barclays.  a global  investment  bank.  Dutch  banks  ABN  Amro  and  takeover  talk,  but  are  signffi- 


but  he  would  not  rule  it  out. 
Hambros'  shares  rose  36p 


Washington 
draws  the  line 


Banq.ua  Paribas  are  also 


it.- . __  T ui  icpuiuffi  wiMiuayb.  « giu^u  juviauueuj!,  uaua. 

Saw  b?L-  p^ndeSLBer-  Weekend  speculation  sug-  Unlike  Barclays’  public 
uianr  oankmg  in  Britain.  Bested  that  Credit  Suisse  First  bunt,  NatWest  is  thought  to 
rtprrt  “*®Ue  mdePen'  Boston  are  seen  as  front  run-  have  started  a covert  search 
f®™3111 . — ners.  Soctete  Generate  and  tor  a buyer  tor  the  ailing 
»n!i  rfzffa  Robert  Fleming  Banque  Paribas  are  also  NatWest  Markets  Investment 
^nf^5Z^rds'  .£ea?*on'  which  known  to  be  keen  on  acquir-  bank  soon  after  It  reorganised 
^asJmade  w tog  at  least  parts  of  the  bank,  the  division  in  July. 

cjctt  that  the  bank  does  not  The  deal  would  make  sense  Hie  package  is  understood 
Z~L- Jtf  ton&-term  focus  on  logistlcally,  for  CSFB’s  Lon-  to  include  corporate  finance. 

eah?rtainiEect.  don  headquarters  is  alongside  equity  and  bond  operations, 
*1  toreignowued  BZW’s  new  offices  in  Canary  together  with  units  like  fi- 
temcshave  asked  for  details  Wharf.  BZW's  demoralised  nanciers  Hambro  Magan  and 
™VT,1  ™n  Goldman  Sachs,  staff  are  also  said  to  fevour  a the  US-based  bond-trading 
men  is  handling  the  sale  for  sale  to  CSFB,  as  it  might  group,  Gleacher,  both  pur* 
J=«rciays.  The  number  of  en-  mean  fewer  job-losses.  chased  in  the  past  12  miwt^ 

quiries  has  dispelled  fears  It  is  now  linriPKtnnH  that  I mnM  (Mi>h  nnfndl  hm Inn 


ING.  are  all  potential  bidders. 

The  sale  of  NatWest  Mar-  of  4S8p.  The  bank  is  finding  rt  • the  coming  decade,  almost  all 

kets  will  be  bound  to  »"r»reafie  difficult  to  compete  with  big-  ..  the  growth  in  telecoms  will 

pressure  on  NatWesfs  chair-  ger  organisations  and  was  come  from  data  traffic;  US 

man,  Lord  Alexander,  and  mired  in  controversy  earlier  corporate  sending  in  the 

chief  executive  Derek  Wan-  this  year  when  it  played  a SRI  sector  is  estimated  to  grow 

less.  They  have  pursued  an  prominent  role  in  the  take-  from  $90  billion  last  year  to 

ambition  to  create  a world  over  hid  for  the  Co-op.  $150  billion  in  2001.  Up  to 

player  to  rival  groups  such  as  The  hanic  had  circulated  WHnL  80  per  cent  of  that  total  will  he 

Goldman  Stein  confidential  Co-op  documents  tor  data  traffic. 

Yesterday  a Hambros’  to  prospective  buyers.  When  . The  shift  to  data  will  force 

spokesman  described  reports  its  role  was  revealed,  chair-  companies  such  as  AT&T  and 

that  It  had  agreed  to  be  **»«•»"  man  Sir  Chips  Keswick  had  to  fyAorl^  Tran  MCI  to  invest  heavily  in  new 

over  by  its  Italian  share-  make  a humiliating  apology  equipment,  as  phone  cables 


candy  below  their  1994  peak 
of  458p.  The  bank  is  finding  it 


NatWest  Markets  investment 
bank  soon  after  it  reorganised 
the  division  in  July. 

The  package  is  understood 
to  include  corporate  finance, 
equity  and  bond  operations. 


Wharf.  BZW's  demoralised 
staff  are  also  said  to  fevour  a 
sale  to  CSFB,  as  it  might 
mean  fewer  job-losses. 

It  Is  now  understood  that 


nanciers  Hambro  Magan  and  spokesman  described  reports 
the  US-based  bond-trading  that  It  had  agreed  to  be  taken 
group,  Gleacher,  both  pur-  over  by  its  Italian  share- 


kets  will  be  bound  to  increase  difficult  to  compete  with  big- , 
pressure  on  NatWesfs  chair-  ger  organisations  and  was 
man,  Lord  Alexander,  and  mired  in  controversy  earlier 
chief  executive  Derek  Wan-  this  year  when  it  played  a 
less.  They  have  pursued  an  prominent  role  in  the  take- 
ambltlon  to  create  a world  over  bid  for  the  Co-op. 
player  to  rival  groups  such  as  The  bank  had  circulated  | 
Goldman  Sachs.  confidential  Coop  documents 

Yesterday  a Hambros’  to  prospective  buyers.  When 

its  role  was  revealed,  chair- 


chased  in  the  past  12  months,  holder,  Gruppo  Bancario  San  and  pay  the  Coop  compensa- 
It  could  fetch  up  to  £1  billion.  Paulo,  as  “pure  speculation”,  tion. 


A PHONE  call  to  Britain 
from  America  typically 
costs  as  little  as  12  cents 
a minute,  compared  with  one 
dollar  only  a few  mouths  ago. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  cheaper  to 
call  London  than  Los  Angeles 
from  New  York.  These  base- 
ment-rates have  cut  the  profit 
mn  rgin  g of  the  long-distance 
companies,  AT&T,  MCI  and 
Sprint  — harried  by  smaller 
upstarts,  they  have  no  choice. 


are  unsuited  for  carrying 
data.  For  now,  the  companies 
can  lay  additional  lines  for 
the  increase  in  data  traffic, 
but  most  of  the  present  sys- 
tem cannot  be  adapted  to  data 
networks.  That  has  given 
companies  such  as  WorldCom 
an  opportunity  to  burst  in  on 
the  scene. 

WorldCom,  whose  all-paper 
offer  for  MCI  makes  it  vulner- 
able to  the  stock  market’s  va- 
garies. is  a company  with  a 


They  also  face  more  competi-  I modem  network.  Starting  as 


tion  when  regional  carriers 
are  allowed  entry  into  their 
markets,  following  the  land- 


a long-distance  reseller,  it  be- 
came a force  in  the  lucrative 
corporate  market  by  judi- 


..;V p (K 


mark  1996  Telecomm unica- 1 cions  acquisitions. 


. ink  ' 
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tions  Act. 

America  is  not  alone  in  de- 
regulating communications. 
More  and  more  countries  are 
exposing  their  national  phone 
monopolies  to  competition, 
and  not  only  in  Europe. 
Ghana  this  year  allowed  a US 
partnership,  Western  Wire- 
less of  Seattle  and  African 


Its  network  carries  the  bulk 
of  provider  America  Online's 
traffic,  thus  making  World- 
Com the  leader  in  online  and 
Internet  services.  GTE,  dis- 
missed as  "lundunaat"  ready 
to  be  gobbled  up  by  someone 
else  until  its  MCI  all-cash 
offer,  has  also  pushed  into 
data  by  taking  a stake  in 


Communications  Group  of  Qwest  which  has  a new,  high 


m.'m 
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Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  capacity  fibre-optic  network 
compete  on  all  fronts  with  the  tor  voice  and  data  services, 
national  telephone  company. 

These  new  markets  present  I I OWEVER,  alliances  are 
tremendous  opportunities  for  I— | no  guarantee  of  sue- 
telecom  companies.  China  is  I I cess.  AT&T  lost  a key 
especially  enticing,  as  only  ally  when  Telefonica  de  Es~ 
about  4 per  cent  of  its  pana,  the  world's  12th-Iargest 


12  billion  population  have  a 
telephone.  The  government 
wants  to  boost  that  propor- 
tion to  21  per  cent  by  the  end 


telecoms  company,  defected 
to  Concert,  the  joint-venture 
FT  and  MCI  created  for  busl- 
ness  customers.  Global  One, 


of  the  century.  In  an,  annual  owned  by  Sprint,  Deutsche 
global  spending  on  telecom  Telekom  and  France  Telecom, 


services,  already  at  $726  ba- 
llon (£451  billion),  is  expected 
to  grow  to  $1,000  billion  by 
2001. 

In  such  an  uncertain  di- 


could  come  under  pressure  if 
a fourth  or  fifth  “super-car- 
rier” emerges  — possibly  a 
combination  of  one  of  the 
American  regional  Bells  with 


mate,  companies  have  sought  an  independent  player  with 


reassurance  in  alliances  and 
mergers.  Globalisation  is  en- 


global  ambitions,  such  as 
Britain's  Cable  & Wireless  or 


couraging  mergers  in  other  Japan’s  NTT. 


sectors  too.  Including  finan- 
cial services,  defence  and 
media.  These  large  corporate 
clients  represent  ever  more 
valuable  contracts  as  telecom 


And,  of  course,  there  have 
been  the  ructions  between  BT 
and  MCI  over  the  latter's 

greater  than  expected  losses 
in  local  phone  markets.  It  was 


companies  seek  to  service  all  BTs  decision  to  renegotiate 


their  needs. 


the  purchase  price  of  MCI 


Snail-mail . . . The  Royal  Mail  has  selected  the  Dorset  town  of  Ferndown  to  test  its  prototype  recumbent  cycle,  which  can  carry  up  to  a quarter-tom  of  letters  photograph:  oogerbamb® 


In  the  US,  the  1996  telecoms  that  triggered  the  current  tug 
legislation  opened  the  door  to  of  war. 


Telecom  Italia 
goes  to  market 


Fears  of  big  six  break-up 


a spate  of  mergers  that  will 
probably  result  in  just  a hand- 
ful of  huge  corporations.  So 
far,  Bell  Atlantic  has  teamed 


So  Car,  the  consumer  has 
benefited  from  deregulation. 
In  that  long-distance  costs 
have  plummeted.  But  custom- 


John  Glover  fn  Milan 


This  has  left  interna- 
tional institutional  inves- , 
tors,  whose  support  Is  vital ! 


Latest  financial  merger  sparks  storm  of 
protest.  Lisa  Buckingham  reports 


up  with  Nynex  in  a powerful  ers  are  still  waiting  for  com- 
East  Coast  combination,  and  petlton  in  local  markets, 
the  SBC-Paclflc  Telesls  where  the  old  monopolies  are 
merger  united  companies  fighting  tenaciously  to  keep 
from  the  south  and  west  Wall  companies  like  MCI  off  their 
Street  is  agog  at  the  three-way  turf.  Moreover,  deregulation 


.r 


battle  over  MCI,  the  second- 
largest  long  distance  carrier. 


between  British  Telecom!  comes  along. 
WorldCom  and  GTE.  Washingto: 


should  not  mean  official 
blessing  for  any  merger  that 


UROPE'S  largest  pri-  for  the  successful  outcome 
vattoatton  gets  under  of  such  a huge  deal,  still 
way  today  as  Italy’s  holding  cash. 


L 


EADING  British  busl-  sis  accountancy  giants  — 
nessmen  last  night  which  together  audit  some  97 
called  for  European  per  cent  of  the  world's  largest 
competition  author!-  companies  — will  reduce  to 


I EALISTICALLY  speak- 
ing. the  contest  comes 
Ldown  to  WorldCom, 


Washington  drew  the  line 
when  AT&T  made  overtures 
to  SBC,  a move  that  would 
have  partially  reassembled 
the  bid  AT&T  monopoly,  bro- 


treasury  ministry  begins  to  _ ..  . ,. 

sen  the  1.4  billion  shares,  has  been  the  rnn-upin  the 
45  uer  cent  of  total  stock,  it  value  of  shares  in  EOT,  the 
owns  in  Telecom  Italia,  the  n^ional  oil  company 
national  telecoms  com-  which  Is  being  privatised  in 
Zjfnv  a series  of  tranches. 

The  sale  is  expected  to  Those  who  bought  into 
bring  around  262triIlion  ENI  have  made  money, 
SS(£9.4  billion)  into  the  helping  investors  forget  the 
coffers  of  the  treasury,  al-  pain  of  the 
Sough  the  final  price  will  suffered  m most  other  Ital- 
not  be  announced  until  Sat-  lan  sell-offs.  „ . 

However,  the  Telecom 


Adding  to  the  optimism  I ties  to  investigate  the  latest  j four.  “It  gives  os  no  room  for 


America’s  fourth-largest  long  ken  up  in  1984.  In  feet,  regula- 


accountancy  merger  that  will  manoeuvre,”  commented  an- 
see  Ernst  & Young  joining  other  executive.  “We  want  to 
forces  with  KPMG  to  create  a see  the  competition  commis- 


$16  billion-a-year  business. 
“This  could  be  very  worry- 


sioner  step  in.” 

Accountancy  sources  said 


tag."  said  the  finance  director  that  fewer  than  a dozen  ETSE- 
of  one  FTSE-100  company.  100  companies  will  have  their 
“Not  only  is  there  the  poten-  audit  work  handled  by  firms 
Hal  for  a dangerous  conflict  of  outside  one  or  other  of  the 


client  interest  but  we  could 
see  the  price  of  our  audit  and 


mergers.  Apart  from  the  po- 
tential for  client  conflict  — 


distance  company,  and  local 
carrier  GTE.  although  BT 
may  emerge  as  a partner  in 
the  final  combination. 


tors  might  take  a hard  look  at 
an  MCI-GTE  combination,  as 
it  carries  with  ita  whiff  of  the 
old  monopoly,  bringing 


urday.  , 

This  will  take  the  total 
raised  from  selling  state 
companies  over  the  past 
four  years  to  almost 

100  trillion  lire. 

The  treasury  is  optimistic 
about  the  sale.  The  part-prf- 
vatisation  of  France  Tele- 
com, which  should  begm 
trading  today,  was  oversub- 
scribed around  iStimKand 

shares  had  to  be  divided 
flTwrmg  would-be  investors. 


Italia  share  will  be  sold  at  a 
maximum  of  11,200  lire, 
which  is  much  closer  to  its 
high-point  this  year  of  just 
over  12,000  lire  than  to  its 
low  of 3.900  lire.  j 

That  implies  that  the  po- 
tential upside  is  rather 
more  limited  than  the 
downside  and  that  buying 
Telecom  Italia  shares  will 
not  be  a road  to  quick 
riches. 


other  consultancy  fees  rise  if  the  E&Y-KPMG  partnership  this  with  trepidation.  We  pay  house  which  has  attracted  at- 
com petition  between  the  big  would  end  up  with  both  Coca-  out  such  large  fees  to  accoun-  tention  by  competition 


six  firns  lessens. 


Cola  and  PepsiCo  on  its  books 


Merger  negotiations  are  I — senior  business  executives 


under  way  between  KPMG 
and  Ernst  & Young  to  set  up 


are  worried  that  the  fees  they 
pay  for  a variety  of  services. 


tants  that  we  would  want  to 
ensure  that  competition 


watchdogs. 

Although  some  big  alli- 


what  could  become  the  larg-  including  compulsory  audit 
est  accountancy  firm  with  fee  work,  would  rise. 


remained  to  keep  their  ances,  such  as  the  £24  billion 
charges  as  low  as  possible.”  tie-up  between  GrandMet  and 
Concerns  over  the  further  Guinness,  have  been  nodded 


income. a third  higher  again 
than  that  of  its  nearest  rival. 


That  could  be  very  expen- 
sive on  accountancy  bills 


concentration  of  the  accoun- 
tancy industry  — which  is 
said  to  be  a response  to  the 


the  proposed  grouping  of  which  routinely  run  to  sev- 
Coopers  & Lybrand  and  Price  eral million  pounds  a year. 


through  virtually  unscathed 
by  the  European  competition 
directorate,  others  such  as 


Technology  is  also  pushing  together  a long-distance  and  a 
phone  companies  into  each  regional  carrier.  Congress 
other's  arms.  Telecommuni-  passed  the  Teiecommunica- 
cations  is  undergoing  a tions  Act  so  that  consumers 
transformation,  as  data  be-  would  benefit.  As  long  as  reg- 
come  increasingly  important,  ulators  play  their  role,  it 
spurred  on  by  the  Internet  In  could  have  the  desired  effect 


Switches  that 
cause  twitches 


globalisation  of  their  top  cus-  British  Airways'  planned  link 
tamers  — could  jeopardise  with  American  Airlines  are 


Waterhouse. 

If  both  deals  proceed,  the 


A spokesman  tor  a lending  the  deal  announced  by 
UK  company  said:  “We  view  Coopers  and  Price  Water- 


bogged  down  in  lengthy 
investigations. 


This  week 


Windfalls  go  unspent  Air-miles  fraud  hits  a high  || 


ENEWED  nervousness 
is  expected  on  the  stock 


ftaBucMiiBtow 

^fcONSUMERS 


C^ONSUMJsua  new-found  ability  for  consum- 

*steered  clear  °r  * ^ to  -behave  themselves" 
^spending  bmge  despite  meanfl  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
the  billions  of  pomrfs  of  wmd-  pport  a rise  in  interest 

- - f ■ MMiriina  cnr.l- 


today  thev  are  “older,  more  Although  Verdict  estfanates 
cnSoiis  and  stffl  insisting  on  that  retail  rales 1 growth  win 
StaeS  money1'.  . be  5 per  cent  this  year,  it 

vEdta  vSxes  that  this  reckons  ttat  only  two  por- 
npw-found  ability  for  consum-  centage  points  or tiiat  are  due 
— twihnve  themselves”  to  windfall  spending.  This  is 


Dan  Atkinson 


ADR  miles  and  super-  With  a new  breed  of  o 
market  loyalty  points  feiter  generating  air 
are  the  new  targets  for  and  loyalty  points  on  s 
forgers  and  other  white-collar  scale,  airlines  and  n 
criminals,  often  acting  in  are  wide  open  to  fraud 

T !J.T.  V _ S A.  riTLonn  inPIlAP  vxrfll  Kn 


eral  light  years  to  the  fic-  containment  consultant,  said 
tional  Klingon  Empire  of  the  last  week  that  insiders  were 
the  sci-fi  drama.  Star  Trek,  able  to  set  up  false  accounts 


in  Une  with  the  official  fig- 
ures for  sales  growth  in 


fell  gains  from  bundling  soci- 
ety flotations,  the  Verdict 
Research  group  says  today. 

Its  study  says  that  consum- 
ers’ behaviour  has  changed 
radically  in  the  past  decade: 

TnufUST  raTes  — bank  SBJ&Z 

Australia  2.14 
AusSa  1W2 

SgLiuni  56.93.  .6roece436^ 
cSSda  218  « ong  Kong  1215 

SJIfjs  08170  todia  5B.Br  . . 

SSSUjs*-  ffilf1 

Finland  &38B  . I*™01 


With  a new  breed  of  counter-  for  loyalty  points  and  load 
feiter  generating  air  miles  them  with  points  entitling  the 


and  loyalty  points  on  a grand  fraudsters  to  goods  or  ser- 
y-aip)  airlines  and  retailers  vices.  What  made  matters 


August,  which  will  be  an-'  league  with  people  inside  the 


"Assure  for  such  a rise  .is  nounced  on  Wednesday  ■ aMtoes  and  retail  giants,  a 
intensify  this  The' rate  of  retail  sales  in-  fraud  expert  has  wamed- 
eXK  ^rith  tae^easeVfS  crease  is  forecast  to  &H  back  Such  marketing  schemes 
thT^oSy te  to3^r  cent  nea  year.  Ver-  create  private  currencies, 
ares  showing  the  ^ predicts  a sharper-than-  said  David  Porter  of  computer 

rtfllgrowmgstrenSy.  .2SJSSS^!?ESiml*  eronu  Dnvsis.  But  the  cornua- 


are  wide  open  to  fraud.  worse,  he  said,  was  the  am- 

These  issues  will  be  raised  blguous  legal  status  of  air . 
at  an  international  fraud  con-  miles  and  loyalty  points: 
ference  in  Nice  this  week,  and  there  was,  he  said,  some 


were  aired  by  Mr  Porter  last  doubt  as  to  whether  their  ionger  EMU  horizon  will 
week  at  a regulation  seminar  misappropriation  was  theft.  revive  sterling’s  status  as  a 


joint  bidders  for  MCI  this 
week  in  a move  which  would 
__  . . . _ create  a formidable  US  and 

Financial Slall  intematfnnnl  aTMannp. 

The  link  is  also  designed  to 

m tal 
the  revelation  that  the  Gov-  wSU*  ac^rdi^S  to  analysts,  m- 
erament  has  ruled  out  sign-  crease  that  offer. 
mg  up  for  monetary  union  . Disintegration  of  WH  Smith 
during  its  first  term  of  office.  t0 

Jitters  are  already  likely  to  J®  an^  ™etme 

be  in  evidence  m the  day  “ 

after  the  10th  anniversary^  ^expected  to  receive  a 
Black  Monday  and  as  a new  renewed,  but  significantly 
electronic  share  trading  sys-  °?er  ,^f 

tem  is  switched  on  by  the 

Chancellor.  Gordon  Brown.  ^^jecord  chata  fremi 
Observers  reckon  dealers  ^cl^d  Brms^s  Virgin 
will  also'  look  again  at  |T0UP-  But  WH  Smith 
whether  the  Government's  dismissed  speculation  that 


Italy  2,718  . 

Malta  O-BI 
Nathsbands  30960 
New  Zealand  244 
Norway  HOB 
Portugal  mi-ip 
Saudi  Arabia  5S6 


Seotfl  Afria  7J7 
Spam  231-75 
Sweden  1200 
SwiCwrlancJ  22® 
TttrfcW  279260 
USA  1-5310 


diet  predicts  a sharper-th&n*  said  David  Porter  of  computer 
expected  slowdown  in  1999  be-  group  Unysis.  But  the  compa- 
cause  many  consumers  have  nies  running  the  schemes 
used  their  unexpected  bo-  lack  the  bankg  camiries-old 
nuses  to  bring  forward  house-  security  expertise, 
hold  expenditure.  This  is  So  many  air  miles  have 
reflected  in  the  strong  sales  been  forged  or  stolen,  he  said, 
from  sectors  such  as  DIY,  far-  that  it  has  been  calculated  at 
niture,  carpets  and  electrical  least  five  people  in  the  world 


In  London.  The  Nice  confer- 
ence will  hear  from  Pierre 


The  problem  is  becoming 
more  worrying,  he  said,  he- 


re vive  sterling’s  status  as  a 
“safe  haven"  currency,  push- 
ing up  the  rate  of  the  pound 


swwftK ttv 


goods. . 


hold  enough  to  travel  the  sev- 


Bryant  anti-fraud  director  of  muse  there  is  the  prospect  against  the  German  mark. 

the  International  Air  TYan^  0n  corporate  front,  IImSm 

port  Association,  that  fraud  will  become  mterchangeame.  where  the  agenda  is  domi-  Ashwonh,  woh»i 

against  airlines,  including  lat^aware  rf  the  problem  ^ by  n^a-bids.  British 

“frequent-flyer”  schemes,  is  of  forged  air  miles.  and  fears  raeown  American  thubsoav  — 

costing^  up  to  three-quarters  tiie  $750  million  total  fraud  telecommunications  group 

ofa  billion  dollars  a year.  figure  may  the  tip  of  an  qtE  are  tipped  to  emerge  as  aoruu. 

Mr  Porter,  a Unisys  fraud-  iceberg". 


Disintegration  of  WH  Smith 
is  expected  to  accelerate 
ahead  of  its  annual  meeting 
on  Wednesday.  The  company 
is  expected  to  receive  a 
renewed,  but  significantly 
reduced,  offer  of  about 
£105  million  for  the  Virgin 
Our  Price  record  chain  from 
Richard  Branson’s  Virgin 
group.  But  WH  Smith 
dismissed  speculation  that 
Jeremy  HartUe  will  quit  as 
chairman. 

TODAY  — Mnafai  Creston  Land.  Interna- 
tional Biotech,  bttarims:  Harvey  Nash. 
Soon  Healthcare. 

TOMOflBOHr  — Finals  Betacom.  Paffir- 
HxiZoctonls,  Scottish  Uetro  Praps.  Irtar- 
knat  Airflow,  CMS  Brawn,  Incepta.  Othrer 
AShWOrth,  WQlMfey. 

WHBHBDAY  — Ptoabi  Wescot.  Lady  In 
Uteura.  WeHn:  Grampian  Holdnos. 
THURSDAY  — rind  Action  Computer. 
Intarfmc  Uimlnar. 

WUBAY  — hrtmhm  Bmnwr*  Interna- 
tional. 
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Golf:  the  Dunhill  Cup 


Morning  glory . . . Joakim  Haeggman,  above,  was  the  talk 
of  St  Andrews  with  bis  outward  27  against  the  US  before 
lunch.  But  Ernie  Els,  right,  beat  the  Swede  69-72  in  the 
afternoon  photographs;  Andrew  rbdungtowau^port 

Goosen 

and  Els 
bring 
Frost  in 
from  cold 


David  Davies  sees  the  South  African  trio 
overcome  a Swedish  challenge  inspired 
by  Joakim  Haeggman  in  white-hot  form 


SEVEN  years  after 
Sweden,  with  no 
sense  of  occasion, 
won  the  1991  Dunhill 
Cup,  South  Africa  deservedly 
had  their  revenge  yesterday. 
They  beat  the  Swedes  2-1  to 
win  the  cup  for  the  first  time, 
having  been  beaten  in  a play- 
off in  1991,  the  year  South  Af- 
rica re-entered  world  sport 
On  that  occasion  Gary 
Player,  aged  55.  was  called 
upon  to  lead  his  team  and,  at 
tbe  death,  was  called  upon  to 
play  extra  holes,  on  which  the 
result  depended.  Mats  Lanner, 
without  any  due  deference, 
birched  the  first  extra  bole  and 
sentiment  was  denied. 


Yesterday,  though.  South 
Africa  were  in  charge  from 
the  start  A morning  of  flat 
sunny  during  which 

Joakim  Haeggman  went  to 
the  turn  in  27  — Sweden  beat 
the  United  States  2-1  and 
South  Africa  beat  New  Zea- 
land by  the  same  margin  — 
was  fallowed  by  more  typical 
October  weather.  By  mid- 
afternoon  hands  were  in 
pockets,  woolly  bobble  hats 
were  on  heads  and  scoring 
had  returned  to  normal. 

Despite  being  less  accus- 
tomed to  such  things  than 
their  opponents.  Retief  Goo- 
sen (out  in  34)  and  Ernie  Els 
(33)  were  never  behind 


Jesper  Parnevik  and  Haegg- 
man respectively,  which 
meant  that  David  Frost, 
never  in  front  of  Per  Ulrik 
Johansson,  had  little  to 
worry  about 

Johansson,  like  Goosen, 
won  all  his  five  matches  in 
this  event  and  the  Swede 
over  the  past  few  weeks  has 
looked  like  the  seriously 
good  player  he  promised  to 
be  when  he  joined  the  tour  In 
1991.  He  beat  Davis  Love  HI 
in  the  Ryder  Cup  singles  and 
this  week  has  beaten  Brad 
Faxon  mid  Steve  Elkington 
among  others. 

Goosen  too  is  beginning  to 
fulfil  the  promise  he  dearly 


showed  when  he  won  the  1992 
Qualifying  school  bat  which 
has  been  relatively  sub- 
merged until  this  year. 

Sweden's  path  to  the  final 
was  eased  by  the  quite 
remarkable  performance  of 
Haeggman  who,  in  beating 
Justin  Leonard  by  four  shots, 
was  at  one  time  10  ahead  of 
the  Open  champion.  The 
Swede  went  to  the  turn  in  a 
barely  credible  27,  nine 
under  par,  equalling  the 
world  record  set  by  six 
others,  among  them  Jose 
Maria  Canizares,  the  former 
Ryder  Cup  player,  and  Andy 
North,  twice  a US  Open 
champion. 


Haeggman  birdled  the  1st, 
parred  tbe  2nd  and  then 
holed  a 133-yard  wedge  shot 
for  an  eagle  at  the  3rd.  He 
proceeded  to  birdie  tbe 
remaining  six  holes  as  a 
sense  of  astonishment  was 
gradually  replaced  by  disbe- 
lief. “1  even  hit  some  bad 
shots,"  he  said  afterwards, 
“to  25  or  30  feet,  and  then 
holed  the  putt” 

Leonard,  who  was  level  par 
at  the  turn,  and  nine  behind, 
said:  “I  saw  a lot  of  putts  go 
in  today,  but  the  trouble  was 
it  wasn’t  me  standing  over 
the  balL”  Haeggman  had  only 
nine  putts  and  Leonard, 
asked  if  he  had  spoken  to  his  - 


partner  during  the  run, 
replied:  “I  said  ‘Good  putt,’  I 
said  ‘Good  shot,’  1 said  ‘Nice 
drive,’  I said  “That’s  perfect,’ 
I said  “It’s  still  your  honour.’ 
That’s  pretty  much  all  1 said. 

“I  was  concentrating  on 
keeping  the  scorecard  real 
neat,  because  I knew  it  would 
be  going  up  on  a wall 
somewhere.” 

When  Leonard  bogeyed  the 
11th  to  go  10  behind  with 
seven  to  play,  only  a miracle 
could  have  changed  the 
result,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
play  while  protecting  such  a 
large  lead.  At  the  back  of  the 
mind  is  the  thought  that  to 
lose  from  such  a position 


would  be  utterly  unforgiv- 
able, and  caution  often 
results.  ‘1  played  safe  all  tbe 
way  in."  said  Haeggman 
afterwards,  even  after  he  had 
driven  into  the  gorse  at  the 
12th  and  lost  a balL 

It  was  at  that  moment  that 
any  thought  of  a 59  was  dis- 
pelled, although  Haeggman, 
who  on  Saturday  against 
Australia  bad  come  borne  in 
33,  thus  playing  18  consecu- 
tive holes  on  the  Old  Course 
in  60,  offered  the  thought  that 
a 27  out  proves  that  it  is  poss- 
ible to  get  round  in  54. 

There  were  to  be  no  more 
birdies  and  for  some  incom- 
prehensible reason  the 


Swede,  after  a perfect  drive, 
aimed  his  second  shot 
straight  at  the  Road  Hole 
bunker,  the  only  place 
whence  be  could  possibly 
lose  the  match.  -By  now  his 
lead  was  down  to  five;  taking 
that  number  to  get  out  of  the 
“trap  for  the  snap”,  as  it  is 
sometimes  known  since  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  installed  a 
camera  in  its  face  for  tbe  1995 
Open,  is  by  no  means 
unknown. 

Luckily  for  Haeggman.  his 
ball  finished  nine  feet  short 
of  the  sand  and.  with  halves 
of  27-41.  he  had  compiled  one 
of  the  more  unusual  CTs  at  St 
Andrews. 


Rugby  Union 

Premiership  One 

Wasps  1 5,  Saracens  1 9 


Robert  Armstrong 


Saracens  threw 

down  the  gauntlet  to 
every  club  in  the  Pre- 
miership with  a 
mould-breaking  victory  over 
the  defending  champions 
Wasps  In  a dynamic  London 
derby  at  Lottos  Road  yester- 
day. Saracens  join  Newcastle, 
the  only  other  side  with  a 100 
per  cent  record,  at  the  top  of 
the  table. 

Ryan  Constable,  Saracens' 
new  Australian  wing,  scored 
the  game's  only  try  and  his 
compatriot  Michael  Lynagh 
did  much  to  secure  the  win 
with  a conversion  and  four 
penalty  goals,  three  of  them 
in  the  final  quarter.  It  was 
Wasps'  first  defeat  in  eight 
games  this  season  and  only 
Saracens'  second  victory  over 
their  London  rivals  in  11 
years  of  league  competition- 
"We  are  delighted  we 
pipped  Wasps  at  the  post,” 
said  Saracens'  coach  and 
flanker  Francois  Pienaar, 
who  paid  special  tribute  to  1 
Lynagh  for  overturning 
Wasps’  15-10  lead.  “It’s  not 
often  that  people  come  here 
and  win  and  we  still  feel  we  i 
have  a lot  of  improvement  to  j 
come.  We  want  to  build  confi- 
dence by  developing  the  win- 
ning habit” 

Lawrence  Dallaglio.  the 
Wasps  captain,  admitted  Sar- 
acens deserved  to  win.  To 
personally  disappointed  at 
the  way  we  played,"  he  said. 
“We  gave  the  ball  away  far 
too  easily  and  made  basic 
mistakes.  We  set  high  stan- 
dards for  ourselves  but  we 
n»mp  nowhere  near  to  meet- 
ing them  today.” 

After  Lynagh  and  Wasps’ 
Gareth  Rees  each  got  off  the 
mark  with  an  early  exchange 
of  short-range  penalty  goals, 
Saracens  manufactured  a try 
that  owed  everything  to  the 
slick  handling  of  Philippe 
Roil  a and  Brendan  Daniel. 
Constable  timed  his  diagonal 
run  from  the  right  touchline 

to  perfection,  wrong-footing  a 
couple  of  defenders  as  he 
powered  over. 

Three  minutes  earlier  Dan- 
iel had  committed  an  embar- 
rassing gaffe,  making  a flashy 


Flies  at  arms . . . Alex  King  is  tackled  by  opposite  number  Michael  Lyna^uwE  mcdonald 


swallow-dive  over  the  line 
and  falling  to  touch  down 
properly.  It  rather  spoiled  his 
90-metre  break  down  the  left  ■ 
touchline  and  was  an  error ! 
Saracens  might  have  lived  to  1 
regret  ] 

Before  half-time  Rees  slot- 
ted home  three  more  penalty  1 
goals  to  give  Wasps  a 12-10 
Interval  lead. 

Wasps'  Nick  Greenstock  en- 
hanced his  England  claims 
with  a number  of  storming 
midfield  breaks.  Alex  King 
supplied  subtle  brushwork 
and  the  more  experienced 
Lynagh  tested  the  hosts  with 
intelligent  tactical  kicking. 


Saracens,  though,  found  it 
difficult  to  recapture  their 
early  driving  momentum  . 
after  half-time  as  the  Wasps  ] 
back  row  increased  their  ' 
share  of  usable  ball  from  tbe  ! 
rucks  and  mauls.  Rees  and  j 
Lynagh  exchanged  penalties  : 
again  before,  with  13  minutes  I 
left.  Saracens  eased  into  a ! 
18-15  lead  through  Lynagh's  ! 
third,  after  Chris  Sheasbv’s  j 
late  tackle  on  Brad  Free. 

Saracens  then  worked  Iran-  ! 
ticaDy  to  keep  Wasps  in  their  . 
own  half  Ann,  after  Shane  i 
Raiser  failed  to  release.  Lyn- ! 
agh  kicked  another  penalty,  j 

Tony  Spread  bury  ignored  a | 


fusillade  of  punches  by  Andy 
Reed  on  Tony  Copsey  and 
managed  to  find  six  minutes 
of  injury-time  but  Saracens 
withstood  a late  onslaught. 
Sadly  Saracens  paid  a price 
for  their  success,  losing  Sella 
with  a thigh  injury  near  the 
end.  He  is  expected  to  be  side- 
lined for  three  weeks. 


KOMah  Witpai  NiwIMmi  Rm  S. 

Tryi  Constable  Comanfleac 
Lynagh  PawaWaar  Lynagn  4. 

Weawi  Raea;  Raiser.  Graoniiock. 
Scraaa.  Logon:  King.  Gomaraon.  Mdloy, 
Muemii.  Green,  waedon.  Reed,  Oallanho 
Ieoou.  wjuto.  Sheasby 
SanmM*!  Singer:  Constable,  Sella. 
RavenaernA.  Darnel;  Lynagh.  Free:  Relay. 
Botiorman.  Wallace,  Johns.  Grewcodk. 
Bennett,  Pienaar.  Dlproao  (coot) 
tltaret  A Spreadbuty  (RFUJ. 


Sutton  rules  Chicago’s  roads 


Lynagh  has  the  last  kick 


Duncan  Mackayon  the  Comishwoman’s 
courageous  run  to  retain  her  marathon  title 


MARIAN  SUTTON  has  overcome  many  handi-  winning  last  year’s  race  In 
finished  bloody  caps  to  reach  tbe  top,  not  Chicago  in  2:30:41.  The 
but  triumphant  as  least  her  location  and  phys-  1984  Olympic  champion 
she  retained  her  ical  build.  She  lives  in  West  must  have  been  choking 
Chicago  marathon  title  yes-  Looe,  where  the  lack  of  on  her  words  as  she 
terday  and  threw  down  the  street  lighting  forces  her  to  commentated  on  yester- 
ganntlet  again  to  Liz  run  repetitive  loops  on  win-  day’s  race  and  Sutton  again 
McColgan,  Briton’s  No.  J ter  nights.  Then  there  is  ran  tall. 
distance  runner. 

A nosebleed  In  the  clos-  — “ 

ing  stages  left  the  Briton  IBS'  - 

looking  as  if  she  had  run 

into  the  famous  “wall”  that  ' . 

marathon  runners  are  sap-  ’ 

posed  to  hit  about  the  20-  E<. ...  v,.  * ••  \ V Tfjl/kEX  ^ ■■ 1 ; - ■- 

mile  mark.  In  fact,  she  had  . . .^SS^sa  Vv\"  ‘ ‘ 

scaled  it  spectacularly  as 

she  raced  to  victory  by  •-  ) •• 

more  than  a minute  In  a ..  tgt 

personal  best  of  2hr  29min  a*.  ''  ‘ -If? 

3sec  to  win  850,000  ' , •' 

(£31,000).  ' 

It  was  the  first  time  Sut-  "•  ‘ 

ton  had  broken  2%  hours,  s 

the  benchmark  of  world-  '• 

class  fanning,  and  will  be  % - Li- 
the kind  of  performance  to  . . rs' 

motivate  McColgan  as  she  „ 1 ' 

prepares  for  Tokyo  next  •"•".'A 

month.  The  Scot  completed  j’j'Hv  • 

her  preparation  by  winning  • 

the  Bn  pa  Great  Caledonian-  . . 1*7  ' . 

Run  10  kilometres  in  Edin-  . i • 

burgh  yesterday  in  a x-' 

course-record 32min 43sec.  • **’"  * * 

ru  LaSalle  Banks  . . <rat^r ii 

pushing  them  to  new  . . , . V’’-'.  . 

heights.  Five  weeks  ago  ("Vur  AOfV -'MAfAtnQIV*  - ' C E A 2 F 

Sutton  beat  McColgan  In  .fiaiOUiyil  *.  ■ ■ . *"  ” 1 

the  Great  North  Run  half-  . , 

marathon,  setting  a per-  . 7'  -■  ' 

sonal  best  of  1:09:41.  Then. 

a fortnight  ago  in  the  Great  v ..  .Iv-.-.-v?-.  v.-  .-4—.  ... 

South  Ron  10- mile  race,  •:  ^ ~ ‘ - 

Sutton  poshed  McColgan  to  ' «?* 

a lifetime  best  of  52min,  ^ •:?  «•  ^ 

Sutton  improving  by  al-  -•  v "v-- 

most  40  seconds  to  52:15.  — ""  ' 

The  34-year^old  Sutton  Is  Bloody  marvellous  . . . Marian  Sutton  beats  a nosebleed 
as  driven  as  McColgan.  She  and  the  2>/i-honr  mark  for  the  first  time  Dieca 


her  height.  At  six  feet  she 
was  dismissed  as  too  big  for 
an  international  runner  by 
Joan  Samnelson  when  the 
Briton  was  on  her  way  to 
winning  last  year’s  race  in 
Chicago  in  2:30:41.  The 
1984  Olympic  champion 
must  have  .been  choking 


m 


The  LaSalle  Banks 
Chkaqo. Marathon 

1 

:>'Vv  . ... 


The  Cornisbwaman  can- 
not put  a foot  wrong  in  the 
windy  city.  Six  months  ago 
she  was  invited  to  throw 
the  first  pitch  when  the 
White  Sox  opened  the  new 
baseball  season  against  the 
Minnesota  Twins.  She  did  it 
so  well  that  the  crowd  of 
25,000  gave  her  a standing 
ovation. 

The  British  Athletic  Fed- 
eration may  be  ana  downer 
because  of  financial  prob- 
lems bnt,  thanks  to  Sutton 
and  McColgan,  women’s 
distance  running  in  this 
country  is  on  the  np. 

Up  was  the  appropriate 
word  for  McColgan  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  race  started  in 
Princes  Street,  wound  its 
way  past  Holyrood  Palace 
and  up  the  slopes  of  Ar- 
thur’s Seat  before  finishing 
in  the  shadow  of  Edinburgh 
Castle.  It  was  so  difficult 
that  McColgan  suggested 
she  had  entered  a fell  race 
by  mistake. 

It  was  a measure  of  her 
fitness  that,  even  without 
Sntton  there,  she  sliced 
more  than  half  a minute  off 
Yvonne  Murray’s  course 
record.  It  was  conclusive 
evidence  she  was  over  her 
recent  virus. 

In  the  men’s  race  in  Chi- 
cago Britain  suffered  a 
doable  whammy  as  Moroc- 
co’s Khali  d Khannonchi  de- 
throned Paul  Evans  as 
champion  to  win  in  2:07:10, 
three  seconds  inside  the  12- 
year-old  course  record  set 
-by  Newport’s  Steve  Jones. 
Evans  contested  the  lead 
for  19  miles  before  Khan-' 
nouchi  powered  away  and 
set  the  fourth  fastest  time 
in  history.  The  Briton  fin- 
ished sixth  in  2:09:20,  with 
Sheffield's  Jon  Brown 
ninth  in  2:10:13  in  his  debat 
at  the  distance. 


‘Sabotage’  hinders  world  record  for  Ha’s  new  family 


MA  JUNREN’s  Family 
_ Army  are  on  the  march 
again,  writes  Dunam  Mackay. 
The  new  recruits  of  the  noto- 
rious coach  filled  the  first  six 
places  in  the  final  of  tbe  1500 
metres  at  tbe  Chinese 
National  Games  in  Shanghai, 
with  Jiang  Bo  winning  in 
3min  50.98sec. 

The  time  was  0.52sec  out- 
side the  world  record  set  by 
Qu  Yunxia  in  the  correspond- 
ing championships  four  years 
ago.  But  afterwards  Ma 


lashed  out  at  his  domestic 
rivals  and  accused  them  of 
plotting  to  sabotage  his  squad 
after  Qu.  his  star  athlete,  was 
tripped  on  the  Anal  lap. 

He  Claimed  jealous  coaches 
from  other  Chinese  provinces 
had  orchestrated  the  fall  and 
said  Qu’a  spill  distracted  two 
other  runners  from  his  stable. 
“Without  the  accident  three 
of  my  disciples  were  sure  to  , 
break  the  world  record,"  he 
said.  “It’s  a plot  of  those  oppo- 1 
nents  to  stop  my  disciples  j 


breaking  the  world  record." 

Ma,  whose  once  formidable 
team  Of  women  dLutanr^  run, 
ners  shattered  three  world  re- 
cords in  1993,  has  tried  to 
rebuild  his  squad  after  sev- 
eral members  defected  in  1991 
because  of  his  draconian 
coaching  methods  which  in- 
trude having  his  athletes  run 
the  equivalent  of  a marathon 
every  day  and  giving  them 
turtle  blood  to  drink. 

The  results  in  the  multi- 
sport National  Games  have 


led  to  further  accusations 
that  drug  abuse  is  rife  in 
China. 

The  women  weigbtlifters 
have  broken  all  is  world  re- 
cords in  the  six  light  catego- 
ries decided  in  Shanghai, 
while  in  swimming  the  IS- 
year-old  Chen  Yan  broke  the 
400m  individual  medley 
world  mark  set  by  the  East 
German  Petra  Schneider  in 
1982,  a performance  itself  dis- 
credited by  later  revelations 
of  state-sponsored  doping. 
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Xaar  looks 
in  a league 
of  his  own 


Chris  Hawking,  “ 

ISnS*0*!.63*  erase  Arazi 
Croni  the  memory  next 
year’s  2.000  Guineas  looks 
ijJL  °ve?'  bar  the  Shouting 
r”“°wlne  the  pulverising 

ctev?Thn  °f  ¥aar  “ Satur- 
S3?  ^or?ughbred  Corpora- 

NewnmrV^^UrSt  Stakes  at 
.All  too  often  top  two-vpj»r 

fi*1"1  to  fuini  cnSc^. 
tophal-  and  litter  bins  are 

erJf(Uh^iiw1th  tetttog  vouch- 
ars  which  at  one  Hme  ap- 
peared gilt-edged.  But  surely 
Xaar^is  the  one  to  buck  the 

the  previously 
totheaten  Tamarisk  by  seven 
}®“Sths.  the  French  colt 
Iook«l  the  best  winner  of  the 
Dewhurst  since  Nijinsky,  but 
even  he  did  not  win  with  such 
authority.  “ 

Andre  Fab  re.  the  trainer. 
Mnt  out  Xaar’s  sire  Zafonic  to 
ao  the  Dewhurst-Guineas 
double  and  is  tempted  to  rate 
this  colt  even  higher. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I thought 
xaar  worked  better  than  any  1 
two-year-old  I've  had.”  said  | 
Fabre.  "He's  so  calm  and 
relaxed  that  I can  see  him 
staying  a mile-and-a-half  next 
season  so  after  the  Guineas 
we  might  start  thinking  about 
the  Derby." 

He  means  the  Epsom 
Derby,  an  event  which  has  so 
far  eluded  this  great  trainer 
while  in  the  221-year  history 
of  Classic  races  (the  St  Leger 
at  Doncaster  in  1776  was  the 
first)  there  has  never  been  a 
winner  starting  with  the  let- 
ter X. 

Such  facts  and  figures 
mean  little  and  if  Xaar  is  good 
enough  he  will  win.  The  book- 
makers are  taking  no  chances 
and  already  he  is  evens 


favourite  with  Hill’s  for  the 

2^*2*  <a  best-priced  6-4 

with  Coral)  and  only  5-1  for 
the  Derby. 

Fabre’s  estimation  of  Xaar’s 
stamina  capabilities  belie  the 
colt’s  breeding,  but  the  man, 
ner  in  which  he  races  sug- 
gests he  will  be  more  than 
just  a mller. 

In  the  Dewhurst,  as  in  the 
Frix  de  la  Salamandre  when 
he  beat  Charges  D'affaires  by 
three  lengths,  Xaar  did  not 
race  on  the  bit  for  long  and 
Olivier  Pesller  began  to  push 
after  three  furlongs.  But 
when  he  gets  the  message, 
this  colt  has  overdrive,  com- 1 
bining  acceleration  with  a , 
relentless  gallop  which  over- 
whelms his  rivals.  I 

Of  course,  in  the  European 
champion  Pelntre  Celebre  Fa- 
bre already  has  a horse  with  a 
sensational  ability  to  quicken 
and  it  almost  beggars  belief 
that  he  now  has  a young  pre- 
tender with  as  much  if  not 
more  potential 

Quite  where  the  opposition 
to  him  is  to  come  from  next 
spring  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  the 
running  of  the  unbeaten  Dag- 
gers Drawn,  who  finished 
sixth  of  the  seven,  was  right 
then  he  has  little  or  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Henry  Cecil 
camp  nor  the  Aldan  O'Brien 
stable  which  houses  King  Of 
Kings,  Second  Empire  and 
Saratoga  Springs. 

Second  Empire,  a best- 
priced  5-1  second  favourite 
for  the  Guineas  with  the  Tote, 
has  something  to  And  with 
Xaar  on  a line  through  his 
Grand  Criterium  victim 
Charges  D’ Affaires.  although 
connections  believe  he  wfQ  be 
better  on  good  ground. 

Saratoga  Springs,  beaten  by 
Daggers  Drawn  at  Doncaster, 
won  the  Juddmonte  Beresford 
Stakes  at  The  Curragh  on  Sat- 


Star  talent . . . Xaar  first,  the  rest  nowhere  in  Saturday’s  Dewhurst  Stakes  at  Newmarket  photo:  juuan  i 


urday  and  now  goes  for  the 
Racing  Post  Trophy  at  Don- 
caster this  Saturday.  Victory 
for  him  in  that  will  only  con- 
solidate Xaar’s  claims. 

Cecil  is  likely  to  run  Craig- 
steel  in  the  Doncaster  race, 
while  Little  Indian,  Mudeer 
and  Duck  Row,  who  is  also 
engaged  in  Thursday's  Horris 
Hill  Stakes  at  Newbury,  are 
other  possibles. 

Mudeer.  owned  by  Godol- 
phin.  has  been  supplemented 
for  the  race  at  a cost  of  £15,000 
following  victories  at  Leices- 
ter and  from  three  previous  , 
winners  at  the  Ascot  Festival . 
last  month.  Godolphin  won 
the  Racing  Post  Trophy  last  | 
year  with  Medaaly. 


Pilsudski  proves  the  punters  champion  again 

A HIGH-QUALITY  card  at  1 just  short  of  the  £2milUon  1 into  a procession  to 
Newmarket  on  Satur-  mark  with  a comfortable  Mary  Reveley,  the  tra 


/v Newmarket  on  Satur- 
day drew  a crowd  of  nearly 
20.000  and  a great  roar 
erupted  from  the  stands 
when  Pilsudski  hit  the 
Grout  inside  Die  final  far- 
long  in  the  Dubai  Cham- 
pion Stakes,  writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 

The  public  loves  a good 
and,  above  all.  reliable 
horse  and  Pilsudski  cer- 
tainly fits  the  bilL 

Less  thaw  two  weeks  after 
running  second  in  the  Prix 
de  l'Arc  de  Triompbe  he 
took  his  career  earnings  to 


just  short  of  the  £2milUon 
mark  with  a comfortable 
success  over  Loup  Sauvage 
and,  according  to  trainer 
Michael  Stonte,  he  could 
yet  find  himself  on  the 
plane  to  Hollywood  Park 
for  the  Breeders*  Cup,  al- 
though the  Japan  Cup  is  bis 
big  target. 

After  running  in  that  he 
will  stay  in  Japan  to  take 
up  stallion  duties. 

On  paper,  the  31 -runner 
Tote  Cesare witch  looked  as 
tough  a handicap  as  you 
could  find,  but  the  16-1 
chance  Turn  pole  turned  It 


into  a procession  to  give 
Mary  Reveley,  the  trainer, 
and  her  jockey  Lindsay 
Charnock  a second  win  in 
the  race  in  the  last  three 
seasons  following  Old  Red’s 
success  in  1995. 

Turn  pole  has  won  over 
timber  and  will  revert  to 
hurdling  at  Wetherby  next 
month.  Understandably, 
plans  to  go  novice  chasing 
with  him  are  on  hold, 

Graham  Bradley  will 
replace  the  injured  Jamie 
Osborne  on  Coome  Hill  in 
Thursday’s  Desert  Orchid 
Chase  at  Win  canton. 


Pontefract  Jackpot  card  with  form  guide  and  ratings 
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| Sport  in  brief 

Gillett  shaves  his 
fourth  world  scalp 

THE  unseeded  26-year-old  Les  Gillett  yesterday  wan  the  Bn  pa 
International  Bowls  Open  at  the  Guild  Hall  in  Preston  when  be 
defeated  Scotland's  David  Gourlay  Jnr  7-5. 7-0, 6-7, 7-4.  Goar- 
lay  was  the  fourth  world  champion  beaten  by  Gillett  on  his  way 
to  the  title,  despite  having  to  requalify  through  a new  process 
organised  by  the  Professional  Bowlers  Association  and  open  to 
players  from  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Bowlers  everywhere  now  have  the  opportunity  to  break 
through  at  the  highest  level."  he  said.  “This  is  not  just  a victory 
for  me  but  one  for  the  sport  in  general.  Watch  it  takf  off  now” 

Black  to  business 

Zimbabwe’s  Byron  Black  won  the  £450,000  Hong  Kong  Tennis 
Championship  with  a gruelling  6-3, 6-7, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5  victory  over 
the  French  Open  champion  Gustavo  Kuerten.  The  28-yearbld 
Black,  the  world  No.  60,  needed  nearly  314  hours  In  a rain- 
interrupted  match  to  secure  die  £137 ,500  first  prize.  He  played  a 
solid  baseline  game  and  his  superior  fitness  and  coolness  undw 

pressure  proved  decisive  in  the  final-set  tie-break. 

Meanwhile  Slovakia's  Karol  Kucera  won  the  Czech  Open  in 
Ostrava  yesterday  when  Sweden’s  Magnus  Norman  retired  be- 
cause ctfa  thigh  injury  after  losing  the  first  set 

Fftz-Gerald  gets  her  revenge 

SARAH  FTES-GERALD  avenged  her  defeat  at  Cardiff  in  April  by 
overcoming  the  British  Open  champion  Michelle  Martin  9-5, 5-9. 
6-9, 9-2, 9-3  to  win  the  World  Open  squash  title  for  the  second 
successive  year  in  Sydney  yesterday,  writes  Richard  Jago.  The 
two  Australians  produced  a tough,  physical  and  mental  battle 
which  lasted  an  hour  and  there  were  moments  when  Martin, 
three  times  the  champion,  looked  as  though  she  might  win  the 
title  back.  However,  in  tbe  fourth  game  Fitz-Gerald  came  out 
firing  with  (hives  and  volleys  and  took  control,  earning  her  first 
victory  over  her  older  compatriot  In  a major  event. 

Jonathan  Power  suggested  he  is  the  unofficial  favourite  to  win 
next  month’s  men's  World  Open  when  he  reached  Saturday's  final 
of  tbe  Egyptian  Open  in  Alexandria  only  to  lose  to  the  reigning 
world  champion  Jansher  Khan  15-9, 15-12. 15-S.  Khan  will  not 
rtofonri  his  world  title  in  Kuala  Lumpur  because  of  a court  order 
from  his  Malaysian  former  wife  seeking  money  for  maintenance. 

Mattiace  toasts  his  local 

LEN  MATTIACE  hit  a flawless  65  on  his  local  Magnolia  golf 
course  to  take  a two-stroke  lead  after  three  rounds  of  the  Walt 
Disney  World  Classic  in  Florida.  Mattiace.  seeking  his  first 
victory  in  seven  years  on  the  US  PGA  Tour,  moved  to  18  under  on 
198,  two  shots  ahead  of  David  Duval.  Tiger  Woods,  on  the  tour  for 
the  first  time  since  tbe  Ryder  Cup.  was  nine  shots  off  the  lead. 

Menu  hot  on  the  Tourist  trail 

ALAIN  MENU  won  £25,000  when  he  fought  off  his  Renault  team- 
mate Jason  Plato  to  take  tbe  RAC  Tourist  Trophy  for  the  second 
consecutive  time  at  Donington  Park  yesterday.  Menu  started 
from  pole  position  after  an  impressive  performance  in  the  qualify- 
ing heats.  fighting  through  from  the  back  of  the  grid  in  heat  one  to 
snatch  fourth  plaice  and  leading  the  second  an  the  way. 
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Ld  it -tended,  undulating  course  of  2m  wltii  run- In  of  Just  over  2f. 
Premnan  on  stamina. 

Doing:  Good  to  Soft  * Denotes  bankers,  • Top  form  rating. 

Draw  Low  lumbers  favoured. 

Lmg  distance  Iraveflars:  Loubin  Lane  (5.0Q),  A Newcombs,  Devon. 
264  mites 

Seven  day  winners:  5.00  Kayo. 

Blinkered  fast  time:  5.00  Gantas.  Voored:  3.00  Vent 
Figures  in  brackets  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  since  last  outing. 

J Jumps. 

A OA  -KWJ0  FAREWELL  MAID3J  AUCTION 
WM  W W STAKES  (DW 1)  2Y0 

6f  £2.906  (14  declared) 

tot  14}  ao  Me  In  to  R Hanoi  8-10 _..  Dm  OTtoH  87 

10211  If  0 Bob  State  (13)JF«sl»»  8-9 1 OtJ  — 

KB  pi  03000  Capo  Hope  BO  R Boss  8-8 K Fata  — 

MMk)  Cooi  Aflat  Attflciand  8-8 Tin  — 

105  IS)  AlMgMiB  B RDt"*4  8-7  — - — - H Ftataa  — 

106(13  Tie  Break  W Hamas  B-7 F Lyra*  — 

IBIS  £3000  Rto  tt«  J B«ny  8-fl K Daria*  — 

IMP)  2443a?  Sharp  CractarO)  M JOnstt!  8-6 DMtadteBB 

ran4)  54  Jist ToGBng  (2QJ  Ejra  8-4 _T  Mw  «5  1 

t10p!  6CS»  Boy  (5T1 M Mail  6-t 0 Marrmg*  (7)  73 

IIIlT)  00  Honac ftrp gq Vta  J Rawstai 8-1  D ITPCtakM  — 

H203  £00036  ScmWMIteyM.-- ® 

113(91  Oyatal  C C*B  7-13 — OBMatt  — 

114(10)  Bars  SB  1*3  S Hal  7-12 Danao  MbS*  ft  — 

Benton  ih Sap Coder.  i3-3TteBn*«o.O>avOnBe,8-i  B»wTn.ttaite 
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18.  A batted  tot**  Uapa  a SUstav  lei  2)  lap  Gd  WnOaidge  Late  Mmys 
teMvt  8»1  at  11.  ■ MM  ta  a atfaxi  in  a beep.  F«i  Bated  any: 
Btal  3f  DU.  art  2nd  mm  II  ok.  os  mrtaa.  Art  Bill  3*  attend  FamH  a 
unaauin  1 ■ if  Inp.  AW.  Jin  Bnfe  Drtven  Jteng.  aactea  iui  owe  11  out  Lepron. 
imt  «■  id  dMcnge,  8te  af  1&  19  Uehhd  Pola  havect  a Rede*  ini  If  Heap  Gd- 
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TANKARD  STAKE  2Y0 

im  £12,929  (8  declared) 
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Pnweocn  Mm  dm  ta  flBnr  oar  3 oto.  tea  ua  w*.  3M  a 8. 3H  fiflmd  Humi 


POBM  6DBE  - Bhss  In  Ah8{S  MM.  12Si  rt  1&  211  betted  Men  a HaySA 

laandnaiaSil-gt  Baa  State:  Sailed 

rtL as nf  12.  Z6T MM Gmce aaenlng a Kteatt S 2y 

Bapn  Led  ow  21,  «ata*d  m 1!  ol  7mc4  m 71  tertid  Cal  ToMetS 

Riieion  5)  2y  aai  aigL  Fw  Bn  Ctesed  todare  H soon  bdiw*. 

of  n CTtoebinJ  Adcsie  Rdshe  n unonrai  Im  a mtti  aua,  AW.  8ocp  Qracnic 

IMaM«Su MB  r**l  rear  W^alT:).  sfrtbefsnd9*m  rt  MW* 

71  mu fc.  SB  Honfc  Fbta  ometd . » cl  It. 

lUfinghan  6f  2»  rate  an  Git  Sn  b kuk  Mpased  »dna  da  ne3« 

tetfwaefl>natffliTOE*rt29.3Mbt>W>lBVfl»ateiBiata712|fS*60Stt. 

3 CLAYTON  BK8L£Y  PAHTNBRSHB* 

■W  HANDICAP 

lm2f  £4.208  (19  dedarofl 

an  gg|  2iaa?  TnJSj  — 

AKaaSWBWM-— £22  s 

sag  s 

sr1  = 

2K)(I9  5342  Bestead  Cnaby  (20)  Lad  wim™  3-b-u  ■ a ‘•“■"J  ™ 


■ Menu  71  Bed.  Sfrfn.  Want  rtadwv  m a m.  U htote  tal.  caaoto 
dw  Imp  art  of  & * betted  band  Rm  a Dmasnr  71  sfie,  6dfm  Cm 


cine  hant  2nd  ef  & * MU) 
emtoer  tfmsd  tao  hamy  i 


[ U tert  town  *aed  on  gamely,  beahg 


Southwell  all-weather  programme 

nr  — 


CHWS  HAWKMS 
NuftD’or 
Dancing  Hysttry 
DofiSno  Ffyer 

Inifigg  Dawn 

Hfati  Money 
Desert  Invader 


TOP  FORM 
Tificti  Retrain 
Unzanllioue 
Mameabto 
Afwerqa 
MM  Money 
Jana  HoBay  (nb) 


D?  JS 

Q 3000 

m 202406 

« 00150 

g 614000 

(S)  350000 

a Moooo 

wh  . 006564 


AMKSiiher,  FBxesand.  ieft-fian(»dlia*toi)(mwlft3frii^ 

SSSaSsS&sarfflrifc 

169  mites.  ■ 

FftddepSSWti  Avenue.  


JFaaVtag 

A Bale 

RAMtp) 

-DSmaqrfl* 

UBny{3) 

J F Eg* 

1 Cbamcfc 

tan  Made  0] 

San  fofi.  11-2  tt*  Dor.  7-1  For,- 


f%  A ACatlfTTI  RiOIAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN 
jCaftHJ  STAKES  3Y0 


6f  £2^77  (14  declared) 


I Cetnstip  0-0 J 1)n 

a tests : B HnSTffl 


.„K  (tarty  - 
- fi  Duffleto  88 
-D  HaOMitoSB 
..  RBAaae  63 
.....  M ms  BB 
-anew  b 
■ Cadmus  84 
— RFeaen  B 
ftoe,  1 1-2  ta  Ea  Rnunce.  13-2  GtxfniBUi. 
■de.  12-1  dim  DVnOwy.  50-1  Fsttv  Vktea 


4H03)  634400  iMBax  lad  (151 M Unde  9-7-10  - B Bridenl  (7)  **  88 

417(11  200-50  mat  Jim  Weals  p3)  J J OTW  4-7-10 J teiaa  — 

418(171  0KKW  Han-Oo-Hedev  (14)  N B|otf1  7-7-10 D Bright  — 

Baffine  4-1  EkuHlz.  n-I  Kama,  rt^rtert  Rn;  8-1  AS  On.  Nw  ta.  Denton  Lad. 
tana  Xing. 

RUW  QUDE  - M On  MH«e  chwg  katas,  cm  pen  M 31.  Sn  d U 41  tahnd 
EUahnoo  a taweaste  2W  deep.  6iHm  Hew  Me  LaJ.owr  5L  fcd  owr  3f  M irtl 

om  item,  enata  Dquvtaa  2nd nl  12.  ItBlaMidD&aNndAKa  in 41  end 

teeiHiy  DbdIob  Lad:  Oraed  leetfeB.  U ora  21  um  HO  ou.  onatared.  77i  rf  if 
id  behirt  Jey-OnTuo  a Rrtetoa  in  Inp  GdRn  Steals  Oved  katas,  led 
uefl  »a  11  ms.  etajed  hi  under  presaia,  bolhg  Karin  toe  5h  S a Fwekw 
2n  11  leap  GcFAn.  HrtideV  fiec  G&bht  taanar  m oufci*i3r  at  «r  e*S3&Bl 
UonptMd  i5.3Sbehnd0itaBalk«ta  IrnGflup  SHm  BonHtafcfkU 
in.  seetaned  oer  3 ouL  Tdi  a 13.  Z1  bated  Teny  a StaSMy  in  9 cbm  ta*,  &L 

A 4AVMTE  SWAN  HANDICAP 

*fiOU  5f  £4.240  (1 B declared) 

501 R 113138  Oats  Tbe  Barter  (34)  p)  D WicBs 

4-10-0 — Wee  taoBM  84 

502(10)  400300  Tatak  PI)  gnRAnmre  4-^-1 2 F Sartre  B 

SUM  110100  JMBobn ns IMtaHiB-9-n  .Baaa  HdCaoin  88 
B04  (9)  011009  Tap  Of  fill  IM  (14)  (ID)  II 

3- 9-}} B BHortn  m 82 

506(4)  560QS>  Rnt  Hrte  (5)  (D|  S Breitag  4-9-9  _ C Team  0 *#90 

598(7)  532)30  Srtf  fireea  W p)  C IW  3-M TfiMM  89 

507(15)  £>1220  Bortm  Bay  P2)  SO)  J J Qrini  4-9-8  . — K Pallor  87 

SB (II  300200  Cento*  (18)  SGoHngi 3-9-5 T VDHama  B 

509(12)  6ED060  Coniciw  tasl  H R|  H Otarai 

4- 8-12 — — A BUen  (7)  87 

AiSB pi) R Manta 4-8-10 TfitocUqpta*  B 

a ta  Hgk  GS)  (D  U Head*  4-e-S J Beta  88 

MBtanl  Vhl(ia(IJ)«WEa5ta0y  3-8-B  T Inert*  87 

JiaM(nnJ^n«B-M  J Qotaa  88 

taa0toDlie»»m  MO D«w 3-8-1 — A Haute  B 

NUer(U)  HsPDeMd  5-8-3 C Bata  B 

UMfefllf  n M* JftarwfcB 4-8-2  D OTtaartM  >7 
HqU  RKUli^^S  WBUl  4-8-1  -LCtonock  87 

(T«  (DJD  AOuaru 6^-1  — Ptatei  D*»er  B 
BtBias;  4-1  Sal)  Gran.  11-2  FM  Utah.  8-1  AS)  BoD.  10-1  Crass  the  Badet. 
Bartra  Bnr.  UaBon.  14-1  Top  Of  11»  Are.  Caatan,  Qomfcha  Quest  0 La  HjgD. 
Vfitane  VM.  Ana.  Men. 

RHI  GBE  - Cmse  Ike  Bader  Mb  tantas  reH  aeamd  art  eased  otang 
CM  tatatg,  Era  a 13.  4S  britad  EDender  a ftnndi  51  Deep  Gd-Fat  Jato  Beta 
Heaton  end  edged  W ow  H out  new  nar  katas.  lOffl  of  1SL  Bl  betart  Rod) 


AcMa  a i*  a Ybft  In  2)  rati  auct  St  Rarttav  Bane  Oasod  katas,  sated  oh 
into  prane  to  Bad  tort  tataog,  baritag  Tatag  Si  a Hoamynm  in  arte  tot  6ri 
ftn. 

A BLUFF  COVE  HANDICAP 

HWA#2m  2f  £3^75  fia  deebra? 

taafefc  PD  S Dm  4-10-4) B rertra  M 

or  Ben*  rn  tBF)  FMmrtr  4-3-9 JFMtaaa  — 

BrtM Boose (JUQROGiBw 4-9-4.--  6 Darter  88 

AB  (to  (73)  (C)  j Damn  6-8-3 6 BaflMd  B 

JrtlHD  kuray  SniO  4-8-13 Dana  Q*M0  - 

DM  tea  (IBSBI«  6-8-n TVAmbbi 

Deokn LadJM) W tore 3-B-9 J Cam**  88 

SpowtafMj  mCOjaf  3-8-fl J Bran  SB1 

KiktaM fa oaitt 4-0-7' CftataB  8Z 

SM  toad  Bad  (4)  lire  u Rratoi  3-W  « J Otareor  — 
HgUsid  Rk  (Q  C F«t**s  5-8-6  .. — — L Ctmoek  84 

BAetoBeUte tCDG tarey 3-5-5 H ter  BT 

Stack teaSyraR Efeswaa  W-2 . Dent  OcKbohi 

.*  B5 

4U(ia  OH-02  Drama  Kng  (m  Blinelin  5-8-1 — _-J8naM  83 
415(3)  42(500  AnBraacadi  A (QHnJJmtaa  11-7-12.  A BMP)  — 


sm 

1201-0 

4W 

area 

60 

>a 

noa» 

7« 

SG030 

m 

421600 

9& 

-05456 

18  (1C5 

000 

lm6f  £3,252  (15  declared) 


A JfrlJ^«^*2y0  is  xe  -“"-TsE  lira  SETltaSX 

ZuTUef  £2,966  HD  declared)  ■&  SSSTM 

in  4103  FiSSmS  f jfS*  nm  ouxo aarttaisS 

94*  4SB1  Oavtatak  M (*  *4  w J ,M*  M w®  333304  lataa^t^HMkVripeO-O J F5?SJ!  BB  HC30  SblDBI  R»  . 

W 11 N -630CO  tts  01^  M — .iK  1309  fHESO  Wakens Ifl  Bl 


a J HeUnma  8-8-10  -.  H Kaoredr 

: Pad  Edday 

3-M ACtaafc 

osfMf  3-9-2 DSaraanarffl 

UJttntn  3-0-0 B Adan  * 

Utoaoitai  5-8-10  P Warts  CT* 
taman  4-8-9 S Whltwoftt  * 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jotas . 

J Waver 

jarta 

DHlfiDM 

LDrttari 

LOnascfc 

GOuflMd 

DBntaa 


laftw 

53  290  IM^3Z» 
46  551  R3-267K 
37  3W  T03  J57  70 
36  184  T9£  -4461 
31  380  M-161-1S 
30  249  12 -107  W 

2/  ISO  18  +2536 


ifl  An  . * LwriS 


Stop)  Lad  teftigfci  6-9  

W*  CUea  (too  Jlfwr  8-9  - Jjrtaffl) 

IBM1J7S)  R Gitil  8-9 C Laattra  (S  * 

Oner  CtaSi  D 03mq  8-9 6 Bartrefl 

tap  7-2  UoasrtaaK.  MEbi-l  Daara.  12-1  Daocng 


ad  Aed  Sarad  OB)  C Cicw  3-7-11  — J FWifc 

vm  n. J RrtS  7-7-W 8 Bartarti  * 

arauTa  J Lttm fl  4-7-10 J l«" 


HBv4-1M( 
Hetgcasi  01  Fane. 


Sotalon  (Sfl  0 Oenran  3-7-10 PJtojto' 

DteBrt  OpBae  (85  J Spearing  3-7-H P Brertar  i 

Mag  Qm  b-1  LaUmniAa.  7-1  todwod  Eflt.8-1  TbBob.  10-i 

one.  Ewdo  ft*.  Spied  Art  Sealed. 


3 J ROUSE  LW6TH)  STAKES 

■ 1 Wlm  4f  £2277  (10  declared) 


IS  SBX1 


R Goa  4-9-6 C uaaftar  S 

J IBs  A Status  4-9-4  - PM  BdUOT 


A 4 AcocosauNe stakes zyo 

••■■l  W7f£1,985  (16  declared) 

lfl  OOJUaBorpqDraenMJ 

2(19  OD53BO  BBoterCTS)  W UcKenmS-11 

3|1-q  033040  flgnne  CDajerft-ll W Bja  * 


am.  aid  af  22,  afl  MMtateto  < ftorirak  * reap  Stt  tapf  ftaar  ftatfep. 
ettn  2)  mum  reach  leadra.  7fli  ol  16.  31  Mind  DuntaH  ta  a Newrarw  51 
heap  Od.  WBara%  HMD  Pnsntaa.  drnen  abag  Drtaar.  «oa  aetoeBad.  i£Si  ri  21 . 
131  benind  Camas  run  fl  Yak  ft  tap.  Gd  Rebetaon  Dupaceo.  12Bi  rt  21. 71 
beUnd  Itagc  Lata  a Intasw  S heap  6d-fik 


Trainer  watch 


Hang  fBwnBtheteftrtnra  far  leetofrataartiiilar—  Pnrtrtnrt-4D0Pr 

Boras.  M DBflen  to  F Murray.  530  Sun  DanctoB,  ? UoMrthiaJBBnj. 
nmqttiE  220  Oacteanb  Outer.  B McMa*  to  R Phfltas;  3J0  bfirra.  Lbnai 
rage » L VWb  & Lreghng  FortahB.  F Muphy  w K Baler:  3m  Battel  a*.  H 
Hsoriereon  » P ffcJBts;  450  Kahira*.  A Moore  to  G L line 
soutane*  3 1 0 Kertmith  Deocer,  n Woodnse  to  B Ortrtge:  3.40  Ataatta. 
Manyn  ’Mini)  m N Lnmoden  S OVQicd  Op»n.  1*3  J fi  Ranscfen  D J Sptannj:  4 10 
Inner  Kar.  A Jones  b>  P D Evans. 


-0-4 TSpnka 

4-0-4 1 Atoms 

S Dram 

J Fanning  * 

.SMekr 

A dart 

J F Egan 

K PtenepmA  (7) 

Bettor  4-6  HantBOBD.  5-1  Haw  ft  Ktofli.  8-1  Lady  Sta.  Awm  Bke.  13-1  Qev 
Agto  r*-l  Wktaou.  20-1  Darina  Fljer  • 

O AAALEXLAWRIE  HANDICAP 

On^fW  1 m Bf  £3252  (1 5 declared 


K /W\FEATNH!S  NURSERY  HANDICAP  2TO 

WalAilm  £3,925  (20  declared) 
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Blip  3000  Bamriaa (30)  (Bf)  j Eye  8-12 _ — ~.~0Nn»80 

812(14  Btt®i4  tagatoe  (30)  Iks  J Raasdre  8-10 J Fortana  B 

813  HE)  014146  Hanka  Hacttat  (3)  N TUkr  8-9  ....  R Codon  * B 

814(1)  533305  Btf  Dm  PS  ClbiiifrJ X Mgsan  * 88 

815(151  0506  Hptagapm (53) flltanai 8-6...—.-  Bane  OTtert  — 

816(15)  0005  Sharp  Stawter  (14)  Mre  J Ransdeo  8-4  D Mkantaw  85 

817(10)  060  Alalaa  p3)  Ms P 3> 8-4  Danen  Hofbat  — 

618(59  004016  RancMcala  FoOf  (26)  (D)  J Mb  3-4 ...  M Hamy  p)  67 

BIB  in  00064  ItaeconaiMCiddog  (U}  S C Mans  8-3  toarto  Bsfjer  84 

620(4)  000  LaaMi  Uae  (27)  A HenCMte  8-2 .JUn  81 

Mtaw  8-1  torn  ftaa.  MM  Ttoragip  Prjrrtia  OcA  teptap  ttoSoltaJihe. 
Bal  Dan.  9mp  9nB.  Frmetas  Frtf. 

ROBM  SHOE  - ItanookE  Hrtd  i&  heatoer  wer  2f  ad  rittn  and  on  on  nd  M 
krtng.  2nd  ol  19.  4t  trimd  figttxve  A LBteao  im  here.  Gdfm.  Rtaadn  Led  4 
M ata  over  21  afl,  son  rtttai  end  neakened  8n  olll.  iflbetred  BBtadeMflei 
Yemnfli  71  FBstap  6dFm  Pta  Baton  Stapirtrt  tong,  behind  fart  3L  B*  ol 
IQ  a Wtad  Rfco  Sum  m Goatagal  in  he*.  Ga.  GaokK  Mop  aalM  and 
ajkacacL » fl  9.  a Oertrt  Pae  Wtor  fl  Cfiesta  71 2y  wta.  Gd  Btartne  Soon 
Dripacefl.  not  dear  ire  and  stoched  artsrir  war  U on.  sawd  re  taeaita  tart.  7* 
ot  17.  4 behind  Petn  fl  Catreck  71  tap  GdFm  taate  Staflr  into  att. 
iMdmy  re  oiSde  21  ouu  edged  left,  eared  ai  uei  «i  ril7. 2D  tetand  Retam  ■ 
Catan  7f  tap  Gdfra. 

E O A FAREWHi.  MAIDEN  AUCTION  I 

WaOw  STAKES  (DIV  2)  2Y0 

6f  £2,906  (13  declared) 
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3D9  000000  Tire  Cfetot*  nSft  W ttfeuni  8-10 J Carol  — 

4151  04  Aral  Gold  flB)  toss  S Hrt  8-B A HcCtaaa  B 

5(0  Sannta  On  W Mogs  8-8 F Ijocb  — 

8mj  0 ■ Dasline  DR  P U*ii  8-7 J Fntme  85 

7B  0 Reft  CQ  R Bstam  8-7 Dan  Mn  - 

80  QroMetaTOPWM^B^_-DltetatoB)  O 
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Arab  Grid.  8-1  Jriw  Jewl  Cefcsta  Wekuai.  5m  Dating. 
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Ifl  tens  V Lota  a I Tn**w 


40  SB  105  +65.78 
20  230  U6  -76J3 
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20  33  215  -28JB 
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17  44  388  +2L24 
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yj  j|  QMINOTAUR  APPRENTICE  HANDICAP 

im  £1,985  ll  Bdedared) 

1 (15)  M230  Venom  Bnr  (BE)  (CD)  B MMtaU  4-18-0  S ffigMon  (5) 


BW&asar“¥U 


-6-10 T MUM  (5) 

■ 6-6-10  ..T  E Owen  * 

PBnbnlsQ)* 

3-9-2 A HrteB  (7) 
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U(7)  403100  Sort  GBy  H 

15(16}  (EttPi  atoeewp 

UA  r J3M  tatttaj 

pfaer  11-2  aware.  8-1 
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) (CD)  A kUtod  5-9-2  - P Dae 
8 U jotatn  4-9-2 1 frnfeBB 


tan,  Drtgu  01  Dan.  Cribs  Chdcp 

mu  Stona.  Feacy  A Rniia. 


Occupandiste  races  into  Breeders’  Cup  reckoning  with  easy  win 


PONTEFRACT 

PLUMPTON 

SOUTHWELL 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

771  781 

772  782 

773  783 


SOUTHWELL  ‘£r 

AU- COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 
all  courses  RESUI^ 

TMluardian  3 Interactive 


OCCUPANDISTE  became  a 

live.  Breeders’  Cup  con- 
tender when  racing  home  six 
lengths  clear  of  Mark  John- 
ston's 55-1  shot  Gothenburg  in 
the  Group  One  Prix  de  la 
Foret  over  seven  furlongs  at 
Longchamp  yesterday,  writes 
Tony  Pole?. 

Criqnette  Head  said  of  the 
i winner:  “She’s  stiH  improv- 
ing  and  we  must  consider  the  j 
Breeders’  Cup  Mile,  though ; 


easy  ground  is  very  impor- 
tant for  her.” 

Head  had  earlier  initiated 
the  first  leg  of  a big-race 
double  when  Majorien  held 
off  a strong  finish  from  Fran- 
kje  Dettori’s  mount  Tamure 
by  a length  in  the  Group  Two 
Prix  du’Conseil  de  Paris  over 
a mile  and  a half. 

Along  with  Occupandiste 
and  Pas  de  Reponse.  (Breed- 
ers’ Cup  Sprint),  Majorien 


could  go  for  the  Breeders’  Cup 
Turf  to  give  the  trainer  a pow- 
erful hand  at  Hollywood  Park 
next  month. 

Sally  Green  (4.30)  would 
have  gone  close  to  winning  at 
Newmarket's  Cambridgeshire 
meeting  with  luck  in  running 
and  can  gain  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  White  Swan 
Efanriteap  at  Pontefract  today. 

Chris  Wah’s  lightly-raced 
fmy  had  previously  run  well 


on  two  occasions  over  San- 
down’s  stiff  five  furlongs  and 
this  equally  demanding 
course  should  suit  her. 

New  Inn  (4.00)  was  out  of 
form  on  the  level  the  last  time 
he  ran  over  an  extreme  dis- ; 
tance  on  the  Flat  in  the  Bluff 
Cove  Handicap  two  years  ago, 
but  stays  the  trip  well  enough 
over  hurdles  and  was  a good 
second  to  Dauphin  over  12 
furlongs  at  Ascot  10  days  ago. 


TUNY  PALEY 

TOP  FORM 

2.20 

Ember 

Ember 

2J0 

Alienrine 

ABwnlne 

3JB 

Jac  Del  Prince 

Wntiycombe  ffiH 

050 

Mischief  Star 

China  Gem 

420 

Black  Chwcb 

Benrtmi  Princess 

4£0 

Persian  BHs 

Rhythm  And  Bines 

Ttyff  left-handed  droit  of  Imif  with  upwi  200yds  rui-ln. 

Going:  Good.  -A-  Denotes  Mahers. 

tang  ribtance  towfcra:  Bed  Mart  (3.50)  5 Gienftn  FTincess  (420).  P Bowen,  Dyfed,  262 
mites. 

Sewn  day  wtanorK  Nora. 

BMored  first  thae  3.20  What  Is  The  Flan  & La  Mon  Dere.  Vfeoretfc  None. 

o QANEWICK  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

fcifcVtin  tf  £2.511  (12  declared) 

. w0 f Hkte 

« D Bymt 

..  BFtotan 

11-6 M AHtramrid 

5-11-3 — CUnmByn 

J tartly 

4-11-0- - Altapki 

TJltantor 

MO-fl— R Snort* 

D Manta 

'-10-5 M Nrtarti 

W) L ttanoy 

Batflag:  4-1  HartNooh.  5-1  Mn.  8-1  Uonarem.  7-1  6Urt  Drear.  Eater.  Rato  The  Oort  8-1  CUnr 
Quito. 

o JCrf^SOMTTffilN  FJA.  CLAUUNG  HURDLE 

TOiMVkPw  2m  If  £2,012  (7  declared) 


2m  If  £2,012  (7  declared) 

1 305-R1  Unto  OB)  (D1  P EcdK  8-11-6 A Hapten 

2 P Took  pi)J  ftvfes  5-11-0 Dwik 

3 037  Moil  HUrerea  IhaM  G L Moara  5-10-11 « P McCoy 

4 10-534  Cfacn  Cstan  05}  (C$  J totals  7-10-5 DWM*« 

5 iW-FP  arm  For  Lerek  (m  J 6-10-5 P Hkte 

6 Steam  0a  f 17ms  L JwaO  6-10-5 J 8 tomato 

7 Antob  (F19)  J FteS-Heves  4-10-3 J OaUrtto  p) 

Baflbv  4-6  Mxrtine.  2-1  CiQfi  T1-2  Una  Vfetarec  Nan.  25-1  Tonre.  Saran  Da.  teert  33-1  Cm 
Fir  Lurt 

O AJ^HAMSEY  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

«laAV3m  If  110yds  £2.072  (13  declared) 


) Uss  A Entttra  8-12-0 R Jotamn 

[IPHoUk  7-11-9 Mr  R Mrltor  (7) 

0 B tara  8-11-2 Ptortnr  W* 

TO  * May  7-1V2  ■ TOl—ain 

SF]J«re  V-n-2 J tartly 

McCain  5-11-1 D Brtdgarakr  * 

7-10-13 A H«rtn  * 

P Item*  7-10-10 — 1 i Bart* 

B Wefiber  6-10-2 JAMeCirta 

J FttBHfcies  7-10-0 J BaMrtta  (7) 

torts  6-10-0 C UuuSjn  * 

IS2)  WmC  Came  G-iO-O 1 Irawn 

J-IO-O M Hflmrts 

Bertta  11-4  Qtaam  Lad.  9-2  Mna  3o8  I.  lt-2  Jk  M Pnra  13-2  Usiyreg  Emalae.  LnctoHna  7-1 

IWtoanflM  m.  La  ten  Doc. 


O CARODMBXHOVICEHURIAf 

«9i«H/2m  4f  £2,574  (17  declared 


«#W2m  4f  £2^74  (17  dedarerfl 

-31B2P  MltackR TOP flnren 6-11-5 B Wain 

-40301  Mtre Sna  MCUren  5-11-0 B K 8 IPRm  (7) 

JW2-  Wre  fin  (337)  C Eteris  6-10-12 Cnta 

PB42B-  Cteck  Mabttai  (TO  J Briber  9-10-12  - — B tonte 

FV-P  CM  CM (43]  JTpck 6-10-12 5 HcaaC 

HWP  Bamt  toanin  (HI)  J Write  8-10-12 L AapM  (3) 

0340-F  ten  Italic  TO  D &fcsufi  8-10-12 B Ftoteo 

(TOO-  to  Hatter  (ZQ)  R Rue  6-10-12 D BMnrekr 

DM)  ReM Hfat (irtMre J P»nre 6-10-12 s Farm 

650-  Steanran (TOP Horn: 5-10-12 — C LionByn 

02  Unite  Ware  MA  PM*  4-10-11 B tareB 

SaHar(FJB)SDoi  4-10-11 A P McCoy 

BtaflaaCato  JR 5-io-7 ■ Tkmin  p> 

taola  Bteiy  A II  Neoxm-Sn«i  6-10-7 D firtuber 

& Eapenan  fv  (152)  U J Hobere  5-10-7 -TpSta 

0-  Ita  Uta  SBOte*  (TUB  K Briby  5-10-7 > ta—rau 

2-  Hreted  Star  (201)  P wrtafc  4-10-6 TJ  Haply 

3-1  Moritet  Sar.  9-2  Chna  Gen.  1V2  Nffin  Sana.  Sutar.  13-2  Uscta  Sag,  7-1  Sraaarare,  The 


A Ort  s™*1  handicap  chase 

”htoV2m  5f  £3,688  (11  declared) 


I 41113-  Bteck  Ckarati  (IM  (CD)  (Bn  R Row  11-12-0 D rttaOrea 

Z 32/22-  Cfcrega Tk»  Aetml) P3  «a  V MBkra  13— 71— ir H Man— 

3 423-56  Boatsai  (Ifi)  (C8)  H Buwer  B-11-B B Pawl 

4 1P-3F6  fltartna  Mm  (9)  (C)  P Bum  9-10-13 to  Hantoa 

5 (B23P-  Btaretate  CteHceJUa  (CS)  R Ate  7-10-12  tltart 

G 3&TO-  EKtf  r»«ar OJ§ O&HWd &-10-12 J A HeCMby 

7 ran-  Amber  Spratfem)  R D 6reriAi  S-IM «D— ij 

8 32211ft  Mnanse  MB  (O  D fifcsel  7-10-4 8 Fatal 

■ 1P13F/  HgrtBMtar (50 (QPFBcftHB  11-10-1 C Marta 

13  WVfl  Fapre Ster (13) (Oft Mtogwfl*  10-10-0 JBItanto 

II  54F2S-  Ba  tonatod  (TO  6 L Moara  IV-HWl HBrttatar(7) 

Btotata  7-2  Onrga  It*  AO.  5-1  Aorta  S&k.  6-1  Mmatange-  PWr  Sta.  7-1  Black  Otadi.  £sO/  Ohntar.  B-7 
SreftraiRum 


A E ALADBROKE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

*H5>W2m  4f  £2.140  ni  declared) 


■tivw2m  41  £2.140  (11  declared) 

OOni-totaorti  (338)6  L Hoe  6-12-0  A P McCoy 

31UU-  Perflaaffle [TO TOC Egaon 6-12-0 B Hare 

1(B4*.  Itartal flBBR R«g-1l-«  Ite  P (PKfrtt  (7) 

2-6W  CM  Ha  ABA  (11)  (GO)  Mra  L Octant]  6-11-0  H Marts 

13»  Rbffcn tad BkaafST) (Q R Bbdds 7-10-12 B EM 

xm-  TalETtaM  m Mb CCaoe  10-10-7 1 Itanace * 

503-35  Saritaa  fa  D Eiad  ID-10-6 BFmbort 

WOyMWUlSJPilW  4-10-5 BFrat 

FD0-05  Vaitotaa  m (Cj  J 4-1M  ... DOMaaMr 

10  »233  MMg(ri)njJcescft8-iH c Uaraftya 

n -4335  Bright Saptortt  (ti)  p)  jRBes  ii-iO-O ■ Ttaratea  (3) 

i»fflas:5T? Hasan 3te.  5-1  SeoetfiA  6-1  Wiaeaft  7-J  fftn&BAwatas,  fl-f  AftsK  TflEftai  10-1 
Sntfere. 


COURSE  SPECIAUSTS 


JtaBIB 

AMagtot 

APHcCoy 

DBridgaatar 

DffSaMrea 

HAFSqpnU 

JOaborne 

JHKnanrti 


ifl 

Runs 

% 

LndO 

Tialnan 

Ifl 

% 

Level  St 

25 

101 

24  S 

•1638 

JRJrektas 

13 

7S 

173 

-3001 

21 

64 

328 

44.42 

BBam 

n 

7B 

14.1 

■7S4 

17 

48 

35.4 

+3160 

DHGrimB 

10 

68 

14.7 

-3151 

IB 

90 

178 

-1E01 

C8E0ntn 

0 

27 

313 

*0i® 

13 

67 

114 

*2.02 

BHAtar 

9 

49 

184 

*062 

12 

47 

255 

-6(6 

MBHCtUgU 

6 

13 

465 

+1138 

12 

a> 

20 

-370 

Jfttak  topa 

6 

79 

1£S 

*2338 
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Foreign  football 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


Aston  Villa 

Wimbledon 

• ••  * • ’**  ’’ 

.v’*  rtC.  -Pwrirt. 


Ortc**  Srfmora'  -=  Start ft**-- 


CttKSfc'  ./• 

.'  , ..  • .•  • 

■V'  - :> : «*»uiiw«r>i  : ; \-Wr**  ;H::' 

<;h:===v-'-:.:!  . © ** v / ■ i; 

/s;,'  ;•  - . Efcoto  _ A'V;: 

' . •••: ***  > . '• . 


Aston  VBa  Subs  Wright  (Sctmeca  74).  Joachkn  fCtxdc  74). 
fraper.  Nelson  Oakes. 

WkrMedou  Subs  Arttey  (Earte  B5).  Wmbte.  Gayte.  McAEstar. 
H*aktSoatorf  Perry. 

AauduM  33,087  Referee  KW  Buige  (Tonypandy) 

Blackburn  Rovers  (1)  1 

Southampton  (0)  O 


: -.Keats*  ' IkwW  ■ HmUKg . * CWrft 

& ..  : 

j-Bfete*  StaM;  nnhiOBO 

:*r.  ■ ’ ' . * ■ • ’ ■ . o 

..  . ©tataefaer  ‘ Sutton  . . 


Hirst  ......  , paries 


CNUtcn  ffitedmn  PSttMf  Start** 


Baoatf  JUgutefcaam  • URonkw  Dodd 


Bteckburn  Subs  McKinlay  (Ripley  75),  Pedersen.  Dahfin, 
FUtenAFatfls 

SovUsamptm  Subs  Wiliams  (Charlton  SI),  Oatdoy  (Slater  B2), 
Todd.  Johansen.  Taytor.  Booted  Monkou. 

Attendance  24.1 30  Referee  G S WBanJ  (WbrtNnfl) 

Crystal  Palace  (0)  0 

Arsenal  (0)  0 


nntjfuiw  Bull  nitu  ~ llmfiliii  Hiuifi  ' 

■■  a ...  •%»:  fii ■ 

‘ # ucrmiviiUr . ,,,1 

'•  • ' Utotnrdo . :.  ftoHarton  - ; W 

» -Warfiuw*.';...  SUvportos'.. 


■ v*‘  ttaniat’  ijIlli  ■ '■  :tifi  f nt  S 

tiergiainp  .s  . angut  . •*,.  mt 

' ■ ■’  • ' < 

*%«  Wetra  Motar,;?/ 

i i ! <?■ •* v .'.  . .. / "■  ■■  ■■.  . , • 

Wntarbum.  BohU  Mots.  Ortnind 

‘ ...  ‘ ■ Vi  >' 

" ■ Stenmm  ;:-v' 


Crystal  Palace  Subs  NdahfNBrtixst  69),  Bonetn  (Lombardo 
85).  Dyer,  Otmertaw.  Zohar.  Booted  Unighan. 

Arsenal  Subs  Plait  (Boa  Marta  57).  Mancte  (Parlour  72).  Wrefi, 
Mannlngw,  Msshel. Booted  Vieira,  Wrtgtrt.  Boa  Morta, 
Bagkamp.  Grtmaix*. 

Attendmce  26.180  Referee  S W Dunn  (Bristol) 


Everton 

Liverpool 

•>:  ■-,  v:?:r  ..  ‘ 

V'i-  . • . 

■y,h\-  .»  l • 


1)2 
0)  0 


■ ''Barnstt  " ' short  Watson  ..itorteWr  ^ 

. . .»■»  ; ' ' .• 

a-1  ■*  f ■ - »' 

i‘ : : 'i&fiuiark  I ; WHamsop  _ Spee4  . 

til’"'"  ® 

'v-\  CatfcmrartBirt . Pwwatw 

•.'a+l  I .-r- 1, .s.  . a::'.  ....i  .- 

er  rs:;'r(\'ftto«te  -v&:;  viSg 
:'jriV  ' ' • fl'v  V. 

• V«tow^;?;.',taeo  '•  ftMum  ••.  mMmami w»  • . 

• . s'- • s-  | . • -i'v 

*-  ■ /T2s  i.  • • ••:.  * . s n'  . . 

. Horn «rtve  BmMoctc  Kaor  Sk-'^teor  ' 

••  • • . . . ' ; l-' 
y:.1;  Jm**  -.•  •"  

v.  ..... . . . . . ....  ’ . * 

Evmtoa  Subs  McCann  I0s»ef67).  Ba»  (Ctounarterl  87),  Genad. 
RhIsi,  Barmby.  Boated  Stuart  Cadamartert,  Barrett. 

Liverpool  Sufis  Owen  (RletJe  50).  Leoohartteer  (Berger  56). 
Nletocri.  Ho1oie33.  WnghL  Booted  Kvaime.  Thomas.  Owen. 
Ettwidanee  40.112  Referee  M □ Read  (Birmingham) 

Tottenham  Hotspur  (3)  3 
Sheffield  Wed  (0)2 


QW  - Vesa  CampbeR  Edinburg h 


Pea  ■ HowoHs  States' 


PomU^iwai.  ■ 


• Of  Canto.  .-  Cartwae 

■ J.  ■ -ftaaArWaw  Maggton  - (tod! 
»•*»«?»«  ■ .■  ■/•lk 

StofauKwit  WaBcnr  Newsome 


totborinm  Subs  Fann  IDomlnguez  21).  Caktowood  (Can- 63). 
Andorran  (Perm  88).  Basadaen.  «ae*sen. 

SftefBahl  Wed  Subs  Colllnsi§)(Seetanovk:h-r}.  VWWtMinjliam 
[Rudl  h-8,  Donaldson  (Briscoe  661,  Grobbetaac.  tool.  Booted 
Briscoe. 

Attendance  25.097  Referee  J T Winter  (Slocktoreoft-Ttoa) 


Man  of  the  week 


||  FA  Carling  Premiership 


(i)  i 
(1)2 


Paulo  Wanchope 

Scored  twice  In 
Derby's  Coca-Cola 
Cup  victory  at 
Tottenham  in 
midweek  and 
finished  with  a 
goal  and  an  assist 
in  Saturday's  draw 
with  Manchester 
United 


Blackburn 


Man  Utd 


Chelsea 


Leicester 


Leeds 


Liverpool 


Newcastle 


2 3 1 9 6 3 0 2 5 3 


11  2 1 3 6 7 3 1 1 9 5 


9 3 1 0 10  3 2 0 3 8 7 


l n 1 ^ 4 t 0 2 t 5 1 -15 


Everton 


Sheff  Wed 


Bolton 


Chelsea 
Leicester  City 


(0)  1 
(0)0 


2 1 2 7 9 0 2 4 9 17  -10 


0 3 1 1 2 1 2 3 7 13  - 


2 1 3 6 7 0 0 5 2 11  -10 

1 0 -4  3 14  1 6 4 4 14  -21  6 


Nationwide  League  ||  Nationv/ide  League  ||  Nationwide  League  ||  Scottish  League 


PREMIER  DIVISION 


•JV.  V,.  V ■ . -J  -f  N.  #.  ■¥■■■< 


FIRST  DIVISION 


. ..  . 


. ‘‘l'J  J ■!:  .•  = 

. . • ! 'w .r  s#  v. 

ChefeM  Sbte  Qidlt  (La  Saux  23).  II  Hughes  (Dl  Mattoo  74],  MaH 
(Flo  8Q.  Lambcunda,  Hitchcock.  Boated  ShKtok,  Babayan. 
LatcMtor  Subs  Vltatls  (Compbe*  80),  Andrews,  Fanton,  Cottao. 
VWbon.  Booted  Izzat 

WtmdMM  33556  RoffarM  U D Ftormfe  (Sheffleid) 

Derby  County  (2)  2 

Manchester  United  (0)  2 

. ■ »?,v‘  • v'XttMK.JI.V 

■ ■L  x‘  * ' AKkSMOlt' V 

..  L I-'^'vnsV  s -VS'^'A-  V 

'<:•  ■••'•r.i^^vvLT .-••  4,r*jjgs»whh^-.- 

A ’fiitont  " ~ wkifUeHlMM  ■' 

Oartry  Soto  Burton  (Batano  68).  Hunt  (Van  dor  Laan  78),  HoUl, 
Sols.  KozJuk.  Booted  VtandarLaan,  Wanchope,  Poom,  Laursen. 
MMchMtar  Unltod  Slrts  Johnson  (Bud  h-t).  Cote  @ 

(ScJwkw  71).  P N0vOe(lnv1n  88).  McCfcjfc,  Vai  der  Gouw. 

Booted  Butt.  Schoios.  Backham. 
Attendawco30J3l4rWferoaGPol(Trtig) 

Leeds  United  (3)  4 

Newcastle  United  (0)  1 


HormiCb 

Oxford Utd 


P W D 

11  7 2 

12  8 3 
It  t 1 
11  6 2 
11  5 4 

9 5 4 
11  5 3 
11  5 Z 
11  5 2 

13  4 4 

11  5 1 

12  4 4 
9 4 3 

12  4 3 

11  4 2 

12  3 5 

11  4 2 

12  4 1 

t2  s a 

11  3 2 

10  2 4 
9 2 3 

11  2 2 
11  0 4 


L F A Pb 
2 17  7 33 
3.17  17  SI 

2 15  11  *1 

3 24  15  20 

2 14  13  IS 
0 13  lit 

3 13  12  IB 

4 15  18  47 
4 14  B 17 

4 20  IE  IB 

5 17  18  IS 

4 15  14  IS 
2 14  10  IS 

5 14  15  IS 
5 17  18  14 

4 14  18  14 

5 0 18  14 

7 17  19  13 

8 13  21  12 

0 18  16  11 
4 16  13  lO 
4 ID  12  S 
7 14  20  B 
7 C 20  4 


SECOND  DIVISION 


p w □ 
12  a z 
12  7 3 

10  7 a 

12  5 4 
12  5 4 
12  G 3 
12  4 5 
12  6 2 

11  5 2 

12  4 5 
12  5 2 
12  4 5 
12  6 2 
12  4 5 
12  4 4 
12  4 3 
12  4 2 
12  4 2 
12  4 2 

11  3 3 

12  3 2 
12  2 4 
12  1 6 
12  1 5 


THIRD  DIVISION 


L FA  n 

2 20  10  as 

2 14  T 24 

3 17  10  21 
3 14  10  19 

3 13  8 18 

4 14  13  IB 

3 20  18  17 

5 IS  17  17 

4 IS  11  17 
3 T5  12  17 

5 15  15  17 
3 13  12  17 
5 17  11  17 

3 12  12  IT 

4 18  18  IS 

5 15  17  IB 

6 17  22  14 

6 15  17  14 
0 12  20  14 

5 15  18  12 

7 14  22  11 

6 9 19  lO 

5 11  16  9 

5 a 12  9 


Notta  County 


Layton  Oriant 


P W D 

0k  12  8 3 

12  8 3 

m 12  7 4 

4 12  5 5 

12  B 1 

12  a 4 

I 11  B 1 

12  5 3 

12  5 3 

Utd  12  4 5 

12  5 1 

12  3 7 

12  4 4 

Mt  12  4 4 

12  4 3 

lb  12  4 3 

11  3 t 

12  3 e 

r 12  4 2 

12  2 5 

12  3 1 

12  2 3 

12  2 2 

12  0 4 


L F A Pt» 
1 30  12  97 
1 IB  8 » 

1 19  11  SB 

2 18  HI  SO 
5 19  17  19 

3 12  12  19 

4 10  9 19 
4 18  Ul  IB 
4 18  18  IS 

3 19  16  17 
8 18  13  18 
2 18  18  IB 

4 17  18  IS 

4 13  12  IS 

5 14  12  IB 

5 14  18  IB 
2 13  13  IB 

4 19  19  14 

6 18  18  14 

5 14  18  11 
B 14  23  lO 

7 11  20  9 

8 14  23  8 

8 8 29  4 


Leeds  United  (3)  4 

Newcastle  United  (0)  1 


Bury (2Ut  Bbmingtan — (0)1 

Johnson  10  Grainger  90 

Swan  28 

Unary  KMy.  Hughes.  Morgan.  Daws.  LuckeU. 
Butter.  Qny  (Rigby  84).  Johnson.  Swnn. 
Johnrooa.  Betujraby  (Woodward  79).  Sub  (nm 
used)- Pooka 

BfrwdaglMm  C8y  BemaB.  Wosufl.  Grainger. 
Bruce.  Ablet!  (Johnson  55).  Mersden.  DevflfL 
McCarthy  Hay  (Francis  55).  O'Connor 
(Robinson  51).  Ndtovu. 

Alt!  5.700.  Mr  D Pugh  (WTrral). 

Crewe  ...... [Ojl  MhMteebro  — (tHl 

Adenoid  &s  Townsend  48 

Cram  AlexMwira  Kenton.  BignotL  Smtti. 
Westwoon.  Unsworn.  Chamock,  Riven  (Pope 
95).  Loot  (Street  B5).  Adebala.  Jonnaorr. 
AMhrobus  (Uttla  531. 

■StfdtestawwgbSenwarzar.  Burning,  Kinder, 
Feeta.  Pearson.  Emeraon.  Ormerad  (Beck  85). 
Mustoe.  Campbell  (HlgnettZO).  Worsen. 
Townsend  Sub  (not  uned).  Wtyta. 

Alt  5. 759  Reft  J A Hrfcby  (Sheffield) 

10)0  RftMfhia 10)0 

■iBrnsrtsrTllf  f-niTT—  rr*n*~* 

Blerk.  Wiekens  (lfcOaklrlck  50).  Symons. 
Edghlll.  Bremen  (Summerbee  71 1.  Hartdck. 
Heenoy.  Klnkladze.  Dk*ov.  Sub  (not  used): 
Comon. 

Reedktg  Meutane.  Bernal.  Swiss.  WUllams. 
H^hereon.  Prtnnia  (Wdowczyk  15),  ParMneon. 
Lmbert  Asaba.  HougtiMn.  Mealier.  Suba  (nm 
used)  Caskey.  Roach.  • 

Alt  26458  Reft  K A Leach  (Wolverhampton). 

Norwfch (0)1  Stodqport (1)1 

Eadte  73  AngeHM 

Horwirfa  CSy  MoraluiH.  Fleming  (Simpson 
SO).  Suteh.  Gram.  Scott  Jackson.  Adame.  Flock, 
EeiSo  (Mills  B0).  Befiemy.  Forbes  ( Coots  S2X 
Stookport  Ca rally  Nixon.  Connelly, 
Woodthwpe.  Bennett  (Mean  80).  Mdnknh. 
Dinning.  Qonnon.  Sesrta.  AngnO.  Armstrong 
(Mutch  861.  Cooper  Sub  (not  used):  Bound. 

Alt  12.889.  Reft  P Thytor  (Chesln*ni 

NottmFor  L (2)2  Trenmere |i(2 

Vsn  Hoogconk  18  1_  Jones  5 

aer»iim4l  ThompsonM 

Welliwgirani  Perest  Beesant  Ly«e.  Rogers. 
Cooper.  ChctOe.  tgelde.  aarMrVUIlame. 
Gemmlli.  Van  Hoot Idonk.  Campbell . woen 
(Stono  60).  Sube  mounted):  Johnson.  QuUian. 
Tliieui  ■ lie  ears  Coyne.  Storana. 

Tlumpson.  HBl.  Cholllnof,  Irons.  Morgen. 
Mahon  (Mcl myre  82).  Kelly  (Branch  35).  G. 
Jones.  L Jones  6ub  (not  used).  Morrlsoey. 

Aifc  17,009.  Ref:  B Knight  (Ckpingtoni. 


Backp<wi-(i|l  OHraefty HP 

Quinn  44  Nogan7 

Elite  77  Donovan  85  (peril 

Blackpool  Banka.  Bryan.  Wartthngton  (Be« 
77),  Lydlate.  Unlgftan.  Ptutpod  (Clarkson  E3). 
Bonner.  Mellon.  Oum  ED  Is.  Preece.  Sub  (not 
usedf.  Borneo 

Qrlmsfay  Davtson.  JobHng . GaBlnuro 
rHolagrove  241.  Handyskte  (Rodger  IBI.Levw. 
widdrkigion.  Donovan.  Black  (Lester  as). 

Nogon.  LWingstone,  Qroves. 

Am  6234.  Hell  M S P**  iBanqw-to-Fomaeal 


Bemwt (1)2  Hue (0)0 

Mo  warm  30 
UcOeohSZ 

m—s  ii-mr—  • — "nr  r— 

Howarth.  Fort . Searte.  Wlteon.  Charlray, 

McQMah  tSwnoote78).  Mangel  (AdemseQ. 

Sub  inotuead):  Mustato 

Hufl  Wilson,  Mocking  (Hodges  til  Rtocb. 

Greaves.  Brian.  Cage.  Peacock.  Joyoa 

lOuig  ley  Gi).  Batmey  (Gordon  55).  nooesao. 

FewUigs 

Ant  2315.  Reft  M J Branemod  (UeMMd). 


Va.  VTWU^eAii- - V!T : ■<■. 

Leeds  Stdx;  Bowyer  (HopMn  87).  U*ey.  Harts.  Motenaar.  Beeney. 
Booted  Rtxtro,  Ratisbe.  VMtace,  wattienri. 


pomes  53),  HamBton.  Albert,  Smta*.  Sooted  Barton.  Batty. 
AVtctKfaBKie  39,834  Referee  D H Bteray  (Harrow) 

West  Ham  United  (0)  3 

Bolton  Wanderers  (0)  0 

• / A..  4 . . {.  • *•'•••  k • *,  . . 

****s',.  V ••  ’•  . 

... 


•;  P<RWl^ 

tffcftihV’ ''  *tif'  -Mr'TT^'1’' ' fraud— n PtoBock 

Z&'&ry*?:'.- ’■  ■..■■■  • 

. i .vx  •:  • . . ■ ■ • : . 


Oxford (0)1  IpniMi^— (0)0 

Smith  6< 

Oxford  Unftad  Van  heueden.  Romy.  Angel. 
Robtmun.  Purse.  Wlteteimsn.  Ford.  Smith. 
Banger  (Murphy  72).  Aldridge  (Foflend  77). 
Beauchemu  Sub  (not  used):  Powell. 

Ipswich  Town  Wright.  EtockmUL  Taricw. 
Tannet.  Mowbray  (Mann 39).  Cundy.  Dyer. 
Holland.  Manila.  Dozzeil.  Petto  (Smbi  45).  Sub 
(not  used*  Karateka. 

AK7.S04  Reft  A G WUey  (Bumtwood). 

Portwntfa  — f0)a  WJL* (t)3 

McLoughlln  78  ManktnT 

Foster  85  Huntsa.51 

Pertaerawtt  Ftehavan.  PotMck.  Thomson. 
Enas  (McLoughlln  ezi.  Whktoead.  Awtord.  Hall, 
anpeon  (Thorp  SOLAIoisl.  Foster.  Igoe  Sub 
{nmusedVRussell. 

Waet  Bremtwkft  Atotee  MDtar,  Holmes. 

Smith.  Sneekeo.  Burg  en.  Mardon.  Flynn 
(Butler  71).  Hamilton,  PeseftoaOda  (Hughes 

75),  Hum.  KHbane.  Sub  (not  used):  Dobson. 
Atti9.i5&  Heft  S J Balnos  (Chestorfleld). 

PorIVeta  — (0lO  Bradford (0>O 

Pert  VMe  Mussetwhlte.  CarraQhsr.  TankBrU. 
TalBOL  Asp  Mi.  SnIKJers,  Almwortti.  Bogle 
(Porter  80).  Milts  (Foyle  80),  Naylor.  Corden. 

Sub  (not  used)- Janssoa 
Bradford  COy  Wa»h.  Dreyer  (Wilder  33). 
Jacobo.  Kotesor.  Vouda,  Moora,  Lawrence 
IGundg«B5).  Romog#  (Murrey  33).  Stainer. 

FrtfWw  Pnnmr. 

AW  7. 148  Mft  P S Dacvun  (LalcesMi  |. 

Stieff  Utd„  (1)2  OP  JR- WS 

BorboWs31  Murray  5S 

Marcello  73  MotrowW) 

MliWtalit  I**«|I  Tracey.  BortwhM.  OukeL 
I McGrath  Utar  Hdfleworui.  PaTtarson,  Marker. 
F^ortott  rMJnTWO  «J).  Deane,  wwmhauae. 

Subs  (not  used)-  N.  Henry.  K Henry 
OPR  Harper.  Rose  (Sinclair  7B|,  Brevan. 

Ready.  Uaddo.  Morrow.  Spencer.  Poacock. 
Men  ay.  Sheron  (Slade  881.  Barker  IYa»s  Kg. 
Mb  18005.  Reft  K Lynch  (Knaraaborough). 

Suadartad-tHS  lludderafld — p)1 

Smt*i41  CM  Run  45 

Bridges  08 

Oai*  74 

Sandra  trad  Perez.  Maldn.  Scott  Clark.  Ban. 
Craddock.  Byme  (Bridges  S3).  OnL  Snutn 
tJohnaton  64).  PlulBpe.  Grey  Sub  (nol  mod)- 

llaildu  itlxMlTiinii  Bortram.  Jantins.  Ryan. 
Dyson  Mowleoa  Home.  Paeon.  Edwards 
i Lawson  771.  Stewart  Dyer  (Browning  771. 
Btanell  Sub  (not  used)  Gray. 

Ats 24.782.  Reft  T Jones  (Barrow- ht-FutrwM). 


Votwes n«*  S 

Freedman  12 
Curie  78.  SMnpvon  B0 


lu—sertMHB  RPira  (OH 

Cox  17. 05  Vkwem72loe) 

Bnienswiniitti  Glass.  Young.  Vincent  Horn. 
Cox.  Bailey  (CNeiB  B).  Baardamora.  RoM  neon, 
Warren.  Ftetchor.  Rawllnson.  Site  Inn  raedr. 
Brtsaatt  Herrington. 

UmWaRDn.  cm  (ip.  Henera.  sedey 
(MorgraBS).  BWta.  Lawrence.  9iMh  (Freemen 
EP3J.  Bracawnn  (Carponler  66).  McKanBa. 
Conroy.  Hay  want 

4197.484.  Hmt  F G S button  (Nottingham). 


Brantford— (0)3  Waieafl (0)0 

Taylor  4g 

Denys  58 
Bern  90 

Braetfonf  Colgan.  Townley.  Andrusun. 
Hutchings.  Benw.  Hall.  Denys  (McOnee  841. 
Oanray.  Bert.  Repley  (Bryan  84).  Tsvtor.  Sub 
(nol  used).  Berates  d. 

WafsaH  Walker.  Evans.  Marsh.  Vrveosh. 
Moumhald.  Peron.  Boil.  SMnnsr.  Ponar  (Blake 
?3).  WatBon.  Hodge  (Plett  73L  Sub  dux  used). 
Roper 

Atb4  J74,  Reft  A P DllraO  (BIBencay) 

Charlton—,  uni  Stake (0)1 

Kbieelta  70  WsHecefil 

CftraRH  Pauenon.  Bowen.  Betnesa.  K. 
Jones.  Rulua.  Chappie,  rwwwn  (Ho  Unas  62). 
Kbieelta,  Hobkwon.  Mandonca.  S.  Jones  (Allan 
70).  Suba  (not  inedl:  Stoert 
Stoke  MugglOton.  Pickering.  Grdfin. 
Siguidaaon.  Tweed.  Keen.  ForeyttL  WoH». 
McMahon  iWldne  89).  Andiede  (Macari  70). 
Kovanagh.  Subs  tool  uaedh  MacKonzta 
Alta  12^45.  Raft  R0  FumaraKz  (Doncacter). 


Morthinptn.{2)a  CMagbras  (0)1 
Gayle  35  AMMHyiSS 

Hoggs 38 

Itarflnarafon  WOotbnon.  Clarkson.  Fraln. 
Sampson.  Warburton.  BrighftNll.  Parrish  (Gibb 
78).  Hoggs  (Weal  90).  Seal  (RanmaDO).  Gayle, 
Hunter. 

Qflhiglirai  Snmard.  Sotham.  Galloway. 

Smith.  Ashby.  Green.  Hesaenthaler.  RatcIMe. 

Butlar.  Aldntalyl.  BaHoy.  Sufi  (not  used): 

Fortuiw-WosLPmnocfc.PIpur 

Alh  7.101.  RaftG  SI  ngn  (Wotveriiamptan). 

Oldhiun IOJX  ClisslartlsM (0)0 

RkcnieGi 
Barlow  73 

Witann  PoBUL  Ortygsscn  (RlkMe  531, 

SerranL  Graham.  Stonott  (Rush  S3).  Redmond. 
FUkere.  Dudiury.  Hodgson.  Bartow  (Hughes 
891.  Reid. 

Ch— tainted  Leaning.  Rogers  (Garvey  Ml. 
June,  cures.  WHuoms.  Breckm.  Beaumont 
Wilkinson.  Lormor.  Ebdon.  Perkins  Sub  (not 
used):  Holland.  Jackson 
Atfc  5.777.  Reft  M J Joma  (CtlBSter) 

PfyiDOutta— (2)2  Bnwthsnd— (2)8 

Utnsjahn  30  Wotam4(og) 

CorazolrtJI  ClvteSO 

N1»aya75 

Ptymowth  Sheffield.  Collins.  WIHtems.  MWige. 
Heattioota.WO(nn  (Jean  »).  Bartow. 

Sounders.  LRUetobn.  Ctadzxln.  Billy-  Si*  ("01 
used)-  Ithnan.  Wilson. 
mrate  Royre.  Halle.  Jones.  CoutaoulL 
Lewis.  Harris.  Allan.  GrkMWL  Ftommafl. 
NTMaye.  Clarka.  Suo  (not  used)  Dublin 

Perkins.  Thomson. 

Ate  3480.  Heft  C R Wittes  (Qlouooster). 


Watford (0)0  MBtean (1)1 

Shaw  37 

Watford  CiiembarMn.  Globe  (Palmer  77). 
Kamody.  Pago.  Mtean,  Mooney  (Thomas  771. 
Stator  (Noei-WBlkBTi849l.  Hyde.  Lee.  Johnoon. 
FtosenfftaL 

■HtotaG  Spmk,  Brown.  Nowmun.  Bowry.  Law. 
McLeary.  All  on.  Shaw.  Wifttoson,  Grant 
l Savage  S4).  Black  (Oeyle  011.  Sub  (not  uoad). 
Fnsgaraid. 

Mb  1£53tt  Reft  AN  BullBT  rSutton-treAshfld) 

WtQ«n—  (0)1  Lwtoo (0)1 

Jones  72  (pen)  OMfkridHa 

Wlgra  Butter,  Bradshaw.  Sharp-  Groonell. 
Btanop.  Maribm.  Lae  (Johnoon  62).  0'ComeB 
Jones  Smoots  (McGIbtxui  851.  Lowe  (Wsmo 
82) 

laden  K.  Davies.  James,  small  Spring  (S. 
Dawes  801.  Davte.  Whlto,  Gray  (Marshall  70). 
McLaren.  Onffteto.  Thorpe.  Aknandar.  Sub 
(not  UMd):  Doherty 
Alti  4468.  Reft  M D Meselua  (York) 

Uhratfianr— (0)0  Brawler mo 

WliiUm n i Marriott  McCrogot.Kanly  Wvd. 
Humos.  Carey.  KaOy  |Gru*  H|.  Owon. 
Connoffy.  Spink.  Brammor  (Phimps  661  Sub 

(not  ueedT  Jones. 

Bernier  Serestof  d.  Brass.  Vbinlcambe. 
Hamcon.  Howey  (WBUams  53i,  Moore,  waotae 
[Was nr  58).  Ford.  Creamy.  Barnes  (Cooke  84). 
Eyres. 

AOb  Sl  13Z  Mefi  G Com  (Soonoj. 


Brigbtoa (Ojt  Bwtear — (1)3 

Reman  79  Ftowbotheo  22. 

48  (pen) 

GeieBG 

Brltftera  Ormerod.  Hwnphrey.  Armstrong. 
Mmton.  Morris.  Aden.  Westcott  Mayo.  Bolnl. 
Mashea.  Gtelason  (ReJnaK57).  Sub  OutuMd): 
Hotraon.  Johnson. 

Bx«»«r  Bayaa.  Gala.  Fry,  Blake.  BeddaMy, 
Riteiaidson.nowboAan.  DmHn,  Flack, 
Gardner.  WBBams.  Bub  (not  DMdt  MadOtL 
McCamWtl.  Cyras. 

Atft  2JS1tL  Ref:  3 Q Bermed  (Redtifll). 

Cranfa  Utd  _ (1)1  Rooftdeto— .(OH 

luxury  16  GouCkSS 

CraibridesOtd  Barrett  Matthew  Joseph. 
Wlteon.  Marc  Joseph.  POatw,  Cam  ptwtt 
Wxnlass.  Finney.  Txytor  (Barnwug  79).  Butter. 
Rees.  Bub  (not  used):  Hayes,  RodosOienou*. 
Roteidteo  Key.  Famame  (Stuart  8Z).  Bartow. 
Hill,  Farrau.  Gouck.  Ballwy.  Palmar  ICarwr  72). 
Leonard.  Lancstewe.  Russell  [Buytlaa  74). 
JUft2.7ia  OmbDOrrthmt 


CotobwBfier.dni  Blesrasftray.  ..  ,(1)1 

Ska  taxi  51  Seabury25 

Cnlehitesr  EiWteraoo.  HaytkKL  Stamps. 
Skeltott  whltton  (Brown  61),  Cowley.  Buckle. 
Forbes  (Duguld  70).  Sale  (Abrahams  701. 
Adcock.  Renldn. 

Smntaf)  Gall.  Btamey.  Hnuner,  Herbert. 
Wilding.  Brown.  White.  Seabury.  Curie. 
Preace.  Berkley  (Dempsey  04).  Sub  (not  umD 
Scon.  Evans. 

Atft  2JP7.  Raft  H J Harrte  (Oxfordl 

Dwtngtee.(1)I  DnnnraUr  (1}1 

Naylor  42  Mancrtotie4S 

Delias  50.70 
Shutt  88 
Shaw  90 

Pertogtow  Preece.  Shaw.  Bernard  (Afldroon 
B3l.DeVUa.Craaby.Hopa.  Dewy.  Lowe 
(Brumwoll  88).  Roberts  (Domer  78).  Blwtt 
Naylor. 

DoweratorWIlUama.  Esdallla,  Pemberton. 
Warren.  Gore.  Fin  toy.  Cwitangneni.  Conkm 
(Sandora  Hi.  Mike.  Moncrtette.  Hawa.  Sab 
(naliand):  Raraany.  Smith. 

Atft  2A51.  Reft  PRRlcftarda  Preston). 


Hartlwpooj-caja  Leyton  Orient—  <1)2 
Howards  Ingiethorpe  44 

Ingram  32  Grmans82 

Itardennnt  Harper.  Knowles.  Lucas.  Ingrain. 
Lee.  Bradley.  Darien,  Cullen.  Baker  (Irvine  77). 
Beach  Howard.  Sob  |IM  used  I Gavtn.  Elltot 
Layton  Drknt  Hyde.  Warren.  Naylor.  Smith. 
Charming  (Lrigor  77).  Clark.  Ling.  Ingtatnorpe. 
Grrtfflhs.  Horrla  [Co Mn  88).  Joseph  (Baker  46). 
Atft  2, 108.  Raft  B Bums  (Scartnoughi . 


FIRST  DIVISION 


thimine 

HmBton 


Mftcclatefld.(0)1  MtaiallaM  ...  (0)0 

Cooper  SO 

■aetewtefoM  Prtca.  Thason.  Eday.  Coopor. 
Howarth.  Sod|e.  Aakey  (Landon  to).  Wood. 
Whittaker  (Rose  88).  Power.  Sonml.  Sub  (nm 
used):  Irving. 

■raiafftlil  Bowling.  Ford.  Harper.  Sedgemore 
(HasaeU  88).  Eustace.  Hacked.  SchottakL 
Ctarko.  Christie  (Peacock  851.  Whitehall. 
Dooten.  Sub  (not  uaodF  WHUams. 

Atft&777.  Raft  G Laws  IWhlBey  Bay). 

HoUMrttMB.dll  craw OH 

Thompson  3 (pan)  Penney?!  Ipen) 
Retharhew  PeMnfler.  Ctari.  Dllton  (Hum  85), 
Thompson.  Kmn.  Gamor.  Berry.  Baaa.  White. 
Bos  (Hayward  54).  Rosooe.  Sub  (not  ueod): 
Goodwta 

Cardiff  Haltwortn,  Rclto.  Beech  Jarman, 
Harris.  Fourier  (ttkldtelon  74).  CSulItvon. 
Penney.  Greenacru.  Whbe.  Carso.  Sub  (not 
used)  Stoker.  Phtfflps 
Atft  J 197  Raft  5 wuauneson  (Stockport). 


JUrdrlw  — 


Horsey  13 
Lennon  90 


P W D L F A Pie 

9 7 1 1 18  8 22 

9 8 2 1 IB  6 20 

9 S 1 3 16  18  19 

9 4 3 2 13  9 19 

8 3 2 4 11  11  11 

9 3 2 4 11  13  11 

8 1 6 2 7 9 9 

9 2 1 8 B 15  T 

9 1 3 5 12  17  • 

9 1 3 5 10  17  9 


■ (0)0  Hamilton , 


. 11)2  Ptrdek  — . 
Att  3.417 


MrifagA-dil 

CortteTry  37 
Alt  1.538 


Anderson  85 
Smttn  87 


ttMrren  — (1)1  Ayr (0)1 

Mantes  48  Milton  84 

Alt  3.071 


SECOND  DIVISION 


Scorborgfi-(0)r  Mtetennih.  (3D 
BrodluOa  BulUrimalO 

Fane  IT  20 
Quinn  27 

ScatftorouBb  Martin.  Kaye.  Hechlngoottom 
(Suttnrtand  67).  Snodin.  Alton.  G Bennett 
Williams.  MKcholl  (Tata  511.  Robinson.  B raffle. 
T.  Bonnot!  (Campbofl  51) 

Patarfterangft  Tyler.  McManamhi.  Lawta, 
Buomtore.  Bodtay.  Edwards.  Farrell.  Castto. 
Corruthera  (Do  Soma  Ti).Oukri.  Houghton. 
Site  (not  used)-  Drury.  Linton 
Atft  2585.  Raft  E Lomas  (Manchester). 


(Most  Ham  Subs  Bishop,  Seatey,  Hodges,  Moore.  Coyne. 

Booted  UnaworOi.  Ocrvrie.  Larnpiad,  Fnmksind. 

Bottow  Subs  Johansen  (Thompson  60).  McGtntay  IBeanJsloy  70). 
Wtatt,  Coleman.  GurtnBaugeawn.  Booted  Stelare.  Jeftaitsan. 
Hoktswertn.  5wnt  ainto^Bt  (711)  serious  (out  pleyc 
■ lie  ilsri — "J 


Wetawriramotow  Wanrieran  StoweO.  ADUns. 
Kubtakl  INaytof  50).  Robtascn.  MtOiame.  Curie. 
Keane  (Foley?4)-  Ferguson.  Bull.  Freedman. 
Sunpooa  Sufi  (not  uaedr  Cot  lea 
fratmtnn  Tram  Dtgov.  Borrows.  Cutsarhoosa. 
Lanch  IHulberim  Taylor.  Casper,  waiters 
(Msectisn  B9I.  CqPhis.  Hey.  AtBson  Ooerien 
Sub  inM  limit  Cows. 

Atft  21.704.  Weft  CJ  Fey  (At  Hetara). 

Landing  gowtscnxwri  (total):  11  An- 
gaH  (Stockport).  lO  Hey  (Swindon:  one  lor 
Cel  dc);  Van  Haoljdonk  (Ttottm  Foresi). 

9 Holly  (Tremnere).  B Mendonca  I Chart- 
ton  f.  Bull  [WfUiremBinptonl:  Thorne 
(StokaL  7 Hurd  (West  Brom).  Jonas  (Tron- 
me>e|:  Armsuong  (StockDorij-.  Asaoa 
(Reading):  Jobn-son  (Bury):  Beauchamp 


Wyooinliw  _(oji 
StailardU 


■yeewriwTaytor,  Kavanegh.  BodHt.  Ryan. 
McCarthy.  Forsvtti.  CorrVorti  (McGavln  461. 
Read  (HtrUn  72i.  suaara.  Catron  (Co iistos 
aei.  Brawn 

■rtrate  nrarare  Colkrtt  Porry.  rosier  Ponrico. 
Gavto.TUtaon.  Lockwood.  Alsnp  (Frsncn  811. 
Boodle. Curetuo. HayteB  Sublnorusadl 
Zauok.  Pritohard 

Atft5JOS  Bet  AR  LoakelDarwonl. 

I.radlng  goetocorare  l total  l:  11  Boll 
(Walsall).  lO  Taylor  (Brcnttord)  a Jansen 
(Carlisle).  7 Borioar  lOtdliam):  Dm 
(Blackpool  h saner  d (Wycombe);  Gonlor 
(Bristol  C).  Seal  (Northampton).  Lor- 
mor  (Cheatortieldl.  fl  Aklnbiyi  [Gilling- 
namL  Hnytea  (Bristol  Rvrsi.  Lotto 
(Wigan);  Donovan  (Gnmebyi.  Thorpe 
(Luton):  Uringstone  (Grimibvl 

DR  MABTBtS  UBAOUto  Prranfur 
WvttearaOromspiovo  t Burton  Alb  2 
Gtoucseter  C 1 Dorcnestcr  2;  Munhyr 

4 Kings  Lynn  O.  Fhinooton  2 Forasi  Groctt 
1.  Salisbury  ZHnsongs  0:  SlUIng- 
boume  2 Gresley  Rvrs  3.  31  Leonards  1 
Belh  2.  LeedhiB  atamanga:  1 

Merthyr  P13.  Pts29,  2 Fncll  Quran  1&-26. 

5 Crawley  Tn  13-24.  MUtand  Dhr- 
kteorn  Stourbridgo  2 Grantham  Tn  0. 
Sutefiran  DMatoraCholmstorOC  J 
Bashloy  1 ; Cirencester  Tn  1 Oarttocd  1 
HOHTHSIOI  COUNTIES  EAST 
LBAOUfc  Prwmiei  DMshrn:  Armlhorpe 
Well  D Bring  Tn  1:  Denoby  Utd  1 Hat- 
tlohf  Main  5;  Hufflnail  Tn 0 Osaob  Tn  IX  LL 
versaagi!  a Hajiam  2 North  Ferribv 

Utd  5 Grass hougnton  WM1 1:  Owen  Alb  2 
Pickering  Tn  t;  Pantetracr Cols  1 Ar- 
nold Tn  1.  Selby  TnlMollby  MW  3.  SltM- 
Cold  1 Ecctoshill  Uid  1.  Tnackloy  2 
Cgrzon  Ashton  1. 


Soorrthorpw  (0)0  Ltnoufti—  (oyi 
• WaMng  72 

9eaw9rawra  Clarke.  Mershoe  ID  Aurta  831, 

McAukry.  Sortori,  Laws,  Hope.  Walkra . 
Ofmondroyd  (Samp  70).  Eyro.  Forresier. 
Cofvo-Garcla  Subinomaotf):  Shteieapeare 
Iftrcten  tUchardeon.  Bomell.  Whitney. 
Fleming.  Holmes.  Auetfn.  wailing.  Miller.  Start 
Thorpe.  Stones  (Flash  48).  Sub  (not  useok 
Brown.  SmKh. 

Alt:4.1S2.  Raft  E K Wotatonltohna  IBtaOkbuml. 

SwafUMA— .{1)1  RotarOMMy (0)2 

EdwardsS  JoneaS7 

Jorioon  TT 

Sraraora  Freestone.  Price,  Agnow,  W after. 
Edwarae.  Moral  rs,  Contra.  waHn  lO'Oomin 
87).  Butt  Aooleby  (Phtaipa  67)  O'Leary  (Hama 
81). 

Wottarinnuty  word.  Hendon.  BoracNMifln. 
Redmlto  1 Jackson  *0).  Strodder.  Rtohonteon. 
Dorry.  Robson  (Pearce  35).  Farrett  Jones, 
Finnan  Sub  IM  used)'  Dudtev. 

Atft  3.888  Raft  P FkHor  mptun). 

Toreaay (t»  Ctraatar (0)1 

ktoCnlll4  RtonaidaonlD 

JaCk21 

McFarlonoZft 

*o*te*t  Of  egg.  Gunny.  Gtbbe  (Hapgood  37). 
Rcbiraan  rThonn345).  GUtene.  Wotaon 
Clayton,  hui.  Jack.  MeFanana.  McCall  Sub 
Itwlusixfi  Boooou 

Obaatar  Slnciali . Rlcharaaon.  Jenkins. 

Shelton.  Whetan.  Atteart  Banran  (RknmarSri, 
PrteM  jMcDnnald  841.  Murphy  (Fisher  84).  . 
Flitauu.  Ttiomai 

An  2JM7.  Reft  R Styles  (WetartoovUle). 
Laedtna  gewlauui-ai  e (total):  11 
Quinn  (PeteAorough).  10  Bennea  (Chea- 
lerl:  Camntiera  (Petnrbo rough).  9 
Oritfltfts  (Leyton  Orion!):  Christie  (Mona- 
heidj.  7 Bird  (Swansea);  Cullen  (Hnrt- 
tapooi),  Rowbotnom  (Ekoter):  Pointar 
(Rochdale)  9 Whkehall  (Mansfield): 
Rctoerts  (Darlington):  Calvo-Gorda  (Scun- 
thorpel.  B Fleck  (Exeter);  London 
(Macctesfiaid);  Moncrieffe  (Oancaster). 


P W D L F A Pta 
9 S 3 1 15  0 18 

9 5 1 3 IS  13  19 

9 4 3 2 18  10  IS 

9 S 0 4 IB  17  15 

9 3 5 1 11  6 14 

9 4 1 4 14  17  13 

B 3 3 3 12  13  12 

9 3 1 i 16  17  IO 

S 1 3 S TO  209 
9 0 4 5 10  IS  4 


.(0)0  EftStFHw . 


UwftiBftten-(i)4  Forfar (i» 

TrinUar  1 Hanaymon  20.  BO 

McLeod  49  McLauchtanOB 

Mogeess  Ate  1.399 

BaoeyTQ 

Ouaaei  90i  - (1)4  Clyde OS* 

Bryce  15  BrownMa24 

Mahan  BttfiO  OltnunZa 

Eadte  84  ON«fl75 

Ate  1232 

tarfteuer  _ [2)4  Stenhtnir (ul 

Block  21  Handoracriia 

Klnnak-a  32  Att  E2B 

VowieST.  Mokifyre  70 

ft  1 »i  lira  CT  . mo  Cfydftbftnh (tqo 

Attr  1542.  M BOrr(Kitaerohan|. 


THIRD  DIVISION 


P W □ L F A Pta 

10  8 2 2 23  17  20 

9 8 1 2 21  10  10 

9 6 0 3 21  11  18 

10  5 3 2 16  10  18 

B 6 D 3 21  19  58 

9 5 0 4 15  IS  IB 

8 3 1 5 13  17  IO 

B 1 3 5 12  17  8 

9 1 2 6 10  23  S 

9 1 0 9 3 17  3 


Bart 

Sresaa 

FtoreritirtS 

AC  Moan 

Eetnpdorta 


Sranpriorta 


g joeannn  . a 

4 veer-rj  -.D 

n A SRcW»  -.  « 

1 LaUO  .1 

3 Pi4C®lril  ' T 

0 AlUtanta  Bergamo  3 

g intarMiUfi  ''.'2 

1 Emp oh  ‘ . ? 

P W D L F-A  Pta. 
6 5 1 0 17  -r.  W 

B A 2 0 14  2 14 

B 3 3 D 12.  4 12 

5 3 2 0 11  $ «1 

B 3 2 1 13.  B 1.1 

. a 3 1 2 11.  9 1® 

6 3 1 2 9 f 10 

B 3 1 2 11  13' IO 

6 2 2 3 7 7 8 

6 2 2 2 6 9-8 

A P 1 3 10  10  T. 


SPAIN 


Merida 
Oviedo 
Cana  Vigo 

Racing  Sonu  nder 

9—fttfaqP 
AlWeta:  Bilbao 
Zaragoea 
neal  Madrid 
VaBAOulid 
Compostela 


Ural  Madrid 


CetaHRa 
Ural  Suaiertirt 
Bspenyof 


AttrioGeB 

Tenerife 


1 Salamanca  u 

0 ReaJS octeoad  5 

t Valencia  0 

0 Monerra  * 1 

1 Depcrttvo  Coruna  . 1 

1 Ailebcu  Madrid  . - 3 

3 Tenants  - 0 

1 Sportaig  Gljoti  . 1 

2 Barcelona  2 

p W D L -P  A Pta- 


7 

G 

t 

0 18  8 

7 

5 

2 

a 12  t 

7 

4 

3 

1 20  6 

4 

1 is  a 

7 

4 

2 

1 14  B 

7 

4 

1 

2 13  7- 

13 

G 
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4 

0 7 4 

3 

1 

3 10  10 
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2 

3 

1 11  9 

7 

*1 

3 

2 9 12 

7 

1 

5 

16-7 

7 

2 

2 

3 9 13 

7 

1 

4 

2 12  12 

7 

1 

4 

2 12  IB 

7 

1 

4 

2 8 8 

7 

1 

2 

4 5 13 

7 

1 

1 

5 G 11 

7 

1 

1 

5 3 n 

7 

1 

1 

5 6 18 

7 

a 

1 

e S 21 

(21*  BdtftfiBB. 

g°”39  Noli  70 

»?«"«lpen).4B 
BtuoeSt.  Gardner  77 
Att  420. 


PSW4T.50 
MalhkMKm  74 
AIL  914 

CowdnWh.  (0(0 
AO:  272 


Hontroaw  _ (tji 
g-ritognemtatag, 


O'Brien  19.  GO 
Max-allH 

Ariteiorall 11)4 

Ucwunerzi 
Cooper  94 
Mltchalier 
SpancoSB 

(tia 

Gala  nek  20 
Adams  5S 


Sporlina  Orion  7 0 1 6 5 . 


GERMANY 


Armna  BieleteU  3 BMneftngWbch 


KartsrubeSC 
iriBSftiagart 
MSVDotetwra 
Bayer  Leverkusen 
T5V  I860  Munich 

Hanua  RosJdc* 

Frida* 

Warder  Bremen 
V1L  Bochum 


1 Bayern  Mundih  I 

A Herthjflarfln  1 

0 Barussu  Dortmund  0 

1 Kawefukauitam  .1 

2 VtLWottoCnjrg  1. 

4 SctMfte04  1 

0 Hamburg  SV  0 

2 Cologne  1 

P W D L F A Pta 

11  8 2 1 24  12  98 


Bayam  Munich 


VfB  Stuttgart 

SchaBtwOri 


Arm  BMrirkl 
Werdor  Bremen 
Vn-WoKsbora 


11  5 3 3 24 

TI  S 3 3 12 

11  5 2 4 11 

IT  4 4 3 17 

11  4 3 4 10 

11  S 0 6 18 

11  4 3 4 14 


KarlerukwSC 

T5V  laeoaaunidi 


11  3 1 7 14 


BSLOtAN  LEAGUE:  Ghent  0 Antwerp 
0.  Saturday:  Excelsior  Mouecron  1 Sint- 
TruJden  3.  Charferoi  1 Loinmel  2:  Lxv 
keren  4 Eendnacht  Aalst  1:  FtlND  Moiert- 
beek  1 Beveren  1;  Llerra  1 Hardbake 
1;  Germinal  Ekerer  1 Andertecnt  □;  GenkS 
Westerio  5.  Frkby:  £ tan  Sard  Liege  0 
Club  Bruges  3.  Lradhtfl  alamHmira  1 - 
Club  Bruges  P&  Pls24;  8 LomiTMl  . 

9-22:  3 Genk  9-17 
PORTUGUESE  LEAOUEi  Estrela 
Amadora  1 Vitoria  Setubai  0.  Varztm  1 Rio 
Ave  3;  Belenrawoa  1 Vllorla  Guimar- 
aes  0;  Berriica  3 Farenso  1.  Leca  1 Campo- 
nuiorensa  0.  Saturdftir  Baevtsle  2 
Chaves  1.  Pono  2 Academic*  1 . Friday: 
Marl H mo  0 Sporting  Lisbon  1.  Leed- 
km  staodftigsr  1 Pnnn  P7  Pisifl:  2 RIO 
Ave  7-15:  a Vitoria  Guimaraes  7-15. 
DUTCH  LEAQUB  Willem  II  Tilburg  2 
Foyonoard  0:  NEC  Nijmegen  0 PSV  4.  Sat- 
urday: Rods  JC  Kerkrode  1 Vitesse 
Arnhem  1;  Heeremreen  1 Sparta  Rotter- 
dam 1;  NAC  Breda  4 RKC  Weetwljk  0; 
Twente  Enschede  1 Graafochap  Doedn- 
Chem  1 Puaftimradi  MW  Maastricht 
v Vofendem.  Friday:  Fortune  Sittard  4 
Groningen  1.  Lswdftm  ■ttenlftia«i  1 • 

Ajax  P10.  PteSO:  2 PSV  TV-25;  3 Heeren- 
veen  11-21 

mmctl  IftAGUIP  Friday]  Toulouse 
0 Parts  SL  Germain  2:  Auxsrre  2 BashaO. 
Letts  1 Monaco  0:  Nantas  3 Otymplque 
Lyon  2:  La  Havre  1 Rennes  1:  Montpellier  1 
ChoLeouroux  0:  Strasbourg  2 Cannes 
a TharedLey:  Otymplque  Marseille  2 Metz 
Ct  En  A van)  Gulngamp  0 QrontHno 
Bordeaux  1.  T.uuJIny  rtraftNU  1 PSQ 
Pi 2 PTS27: 2 Metz  12-28;  8 Bordeaux 
12-28. 


Non-League 


CONFERENCE 


Dover 
Gateshead 
Ha  War 
Hodnesfotd 

Hereford 

Kettering 

Kidderminster 

Slough 

Tettmd 

Woking 

Toovil 

HaBfex 

HedDatnd 


Hayes 

Ikxrthpurt 


■Oddaneriaster 

to. ■ ■ ■ s 

Bonnifiai 

Wanna 
Yoova 
miyMdBW 
Telford 
Lawk  Town 


J Statybrtdfla  1 

0 Cheltenham  0 

4 Stevanage  0 

3 Welling  1 

1 Southport  1 

I Hayos  1 

1 Rushden  8 D mands  2 

3 Morecombe  3 

0 Femborough  1 

5 Look  Tn  2 

2 Honitwtctl  2 

It  9 2 0 27  6 29 

14  B 4 2 22  17  28 

15  8 3 1 30  14  27 

13  7 4 2 22  18  SB 

14  8 5 3 22  IS  28 

14  6 3 5 24  18  27 

13  G 3 4 23  IB  21 

14  S 5 4 18  17  20 

13  8 2 5 SO  22  20 

12  5 2 5 18  21  17 

14  a 5 E 17M  97 

12  4 4 4 21  ig  18 

14  5 1 8 16  25  16 

14  4 3 7 16  19  IB 

13  2 8 3 15  18  14 

12  4 2 S 18  24  14 

10  4 1 5 15  15  13 

12  4 1 7 15  20  1 3 

12  2 4 G It  20  10 

14  2 4 8 14  26  IO 

12  1 5 G 16  27  8 

II  0 5 6 10  19  G 


ISTHMIAN  LEAGUEl  Prranlwr]  BiSh- 
op's  Storttoro  4 Cnewiam  2:  Boreham 
WQcd  3 Purffeet  i;  ErdieJO  4 Heyt>ndge 
2:  Si  Albans  2 Deg  ft  Red  Q:  Sutton  (Jtd  2 
Yoatfing  1.  Lwrafing  oCandbigE  1 
Dag  A Red  PI 5.  Pts33: 9 Sutton  Utd  12-2B; 
3 Boreltam  Wood  14-22. 

SCRSWFIX  DtTtBCT  LEAMIfe  Pra- 
mian  Bam^tepte  Tn  3 Peulton  fhirt,  a. 
Chippenham  Tn  0 Melksnam  Tn  1 . 

Taunton  Tn  2 Chard  TnO:  Tiverton  Tn3 
Brtdport  0.  La  PhOpa  Cup:  Btahop 
Sutton  1 Devizes  Tn  1 [aec  Devizes  Tn 
won  7-5  on  pero);  Brnjgwaler  Tn  3 
Tomngton  2.  Elmore  S Pewsey  Vela  1. 
Koynsnnm  Tn  0 Caine  Tn  3:  Mangote- 
rieftf  2 Back  well  uw  7;  Mine  head  0 Frame 
Tn  1;  Odd  Down  1 Westbury  utd  3, 
WeTIlngton  1 Street  1:  Clyal  Rvtb  1 Ex- 
mouth  Tn  1. 

S-E  COUNTIES  IMAOUBi  Fbeti 

Com  bridge  Utd  1 Portsmouth  2:  Qllllngtiem 
8 Souttiend  Utd  2.  Second:  Barnei  3 
Wimbledon  3:  Brentford  1 Baur  no  mouth  1. 
Brighton  1 Wycombe  t.  Colchester 
Utd  3 Oxford  Utd  1:  Tottenham  0 South- 
ampton 5.  League  Cwp:  Second 
nemd:  Aroenal  D Luton  2:  Charlton  Atft  T 
Tottermom  0.  Fulham  2 OPR  0;  lps- 
wlch  3 L Orient  tt.  Norurlch  C 0 Wete  Ham 
^‘“rt'ng  3 Bristol  c 1 tael):  Swire 
don  a Bristol  RvrsO:  Wattoro  « C Palace  tt 
-WURNAL  HMHLAND 
SMWJP.^r°r*  Rnqra  2 Ctechnacuddln  1: 
1 urre&  Mechanics  7 Fort  William  1: 

Huntfy  l^Rothes  1:  Wick  Academy  4 Nairn 

LEAOUB  OP  WALES,  Cwmbran  2 
Conwy  t. 

FAI  NATIONAL  LKAOU9H  Prranlra 

0000  ******* 

1 Din2alk  Z Kilkenny  C 2 

Sr  Patricks  A D Bohemians  a 
Sftfil  NATIONAL.  LEAGUZb  CtftM 

S '■ 

Ballymena  ZCHttonrilla  tt  Colwalne2 
'-Crusadera  1 Portadawn 
n °!Byyn.20,rl«ert  Tn 2;  Llntlflld 4 Artis 
.'”*l??5,™"BanBor3Dtetlll*ry 
wrnck  0 Ballydare  1.  Umavsdy  Utd  5 

1;  Noyrrv  2 n, inn.,-.,,  o-Hh  •* 


rau?T„Bnl!f’ton  1 ■tBr«h>ril  C 6 Ar- 
™lT0DHArwr""  a Hubttera«ekl2:  Dore 
'J^enwol  1.  Three 

Sra?Sa,?[,oydon  3- L Ortwi*  1 Southamp- 
ton 4.  Blyih  Spanana  S Ipswich  Tn  3. 
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Sggggian  Monday  October  »n  1997 

Premiership:  Leeds  4,  Newcastle  1 


defensive 

heirlooms 

tarnished 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


*Wehs»enw5j^ 


was  a familial- 

menace  to  awcharac. 

Piio5r^ng  Crora  the 

Elland  Hoad  cress 

shocked.  tioNeSS^ 
nevertheless  sur- 
Prtsingly  mellow  about  the 

bS?  alfh  he  113(1  just  watehed, 
but  as  he  pressed  the  flesh  of 

£?  fi?acmg  one  fae  must 
~W' 

Kenny  Bums,  as  a plaver 

iw£?i?d  everything  that 
Newcastle  lacked  on  Satur- 

nK»J5p«?,lte’  ^erce-  accom- 
P^hed,  these  three  adjectives 
describe  him  but  not  Newcas- 
tle s performance.  Flimsy 
unacceptable  are 
more  fitting  for  that 

Dalglish  used  the  last  with 
the  adverb  ‘‘totally’'  before  it 
He  was  not  wrong,  but  he  said 
he  hoped  this  would  be  New- 
castle's “blip”. 

Superficially  the  notion 
seemed  logical.  Until  this 
shambles  Newcastle  had  con- 
ceded only  five  goals  in  seven 
league  games,  and  their  low 
scoring  frequency  has  been 
tolerated  because  cf  the  ab- 
sence first  of  Alan  Shearer, 
then  Faustina  Asprilla. 

It  has  been  widely  accepted 
that  Newcastle  have  mutated 
into  a different  animal  which 
is  why  this  scoreline  was  met 
with  such  surprise. 

However,  if  Newcastle's 
European  games  are  consid- 
ered, this  theory  is  less  per- 
suasive; in  each  of  their  last 
three  matches  they  have  con- 
ceded two  goals.  and  in  Zagreb 
and  Kiev,  although  both 
games  were  drawn,  they 
received  a far  greater  batter- 
ing than  in  Yorkshire. 

Given  the  reduced  verve 
they  have  shown,  Keith  Gilles- 
pie's header  being  only  their 
eighth  league  goal,  it  is  there- 
fore possible  to  argue  that 
Dalglish's  “blip"  was  actually 
the  glorious  victory  over  Bar- 
celona. If  this  is  a more  accu- 
rate analysis  of  their  form, 
Dalglish  may  need  to  do  some 
team-bunding,  despite  the  fact 


that  so  far  the  fault-lines  have 
been  well  camouflaged  by 
luck,  Asprilla  and  the  excel- 
lence of  Shay  Given. 

. "Then  again,  it  might  not  yet 
be  appropriate  to  call  this 
Dalglish's  team  — he  inher- 
ited all  five  of  Saturday's  de- 
fenders. for  instance  — but 
his  is  the  quandary  about 
whom  to  choose  in  Eindhoven 
on  Wednesday  night. 

The  contrast  offered  by 

George  Graham's  Leeds  

and  they  now  can  be  described 

that  way  — was  interesting. 
Graham  thinks  that,  after  13 
months  in  charge,  he  is  begin- 
ning to  complete  the  moulding 
process.  In  their  last  home 
game  Leeds  toppled  Manches- 
ter United  and  they  are  un- 
beaten in  six  gamix 
It  has  not  been  easy.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  Graham's 
future  was  under  scrutiny, 
and  neutrals  may  say  that  he 
has  some  way  to  go  yet  After 
all,  the  goals  from  Bruno  Rl- 
beiro,  Harry  KeweH  and  David 
Wetherall  were  accompanied 
by  shocking  defending.  The 
other  was  deflected  into  his 
own  net  by  John  Beresford; 
well,  Asprilla  aside,  he  is  New- 
castle’s top  scorer. 

Graham’s  belief  that  Leeds 
have  reached  a turning  point 
has  deeper  foundations-  Fig- 
ures he  viewed  as  disruptive 
— Tony  Yeboah.  Carlton 
Palmer,  perhaps  Ian  Rush  — 
have  been  offloaded,  and  To- 
mas Brolin  has  been  frozen 
out.  Team  spirit,  he  says,  has 
soared  since. 

There  is  another  factor  to 
Graham’s  optimism,  though 
and  it  may  come  as  a bit  of  a 
bombshell-  Howard  Wilkin- 
son's legacy.  "We’ve  got  some 
outstanding  kids  coming 
through,”  said  Graham.  “One 
thing  Howard  left  was  a won- 
derful youth  policy.  We’ve  got 
three  in  the  England  Under-18 
team  that  goes  to  Russia,  and 
we’ve  got  three  great  Irish 
lads  too. 

"The  secret  is  to  maintain 
this  while  these  boys  are  ma- 
turing. Alex  [Ferguson]  did  it 
brilliantly." 

Graham  dearly  ♦frjntrg  ft  is 
a feat  he  can  emulate.  Dal- 
glish, meanwhile,  has  Kevin 
Keegan’s  defence  an  his  mind. 


Making  headway  . . . Teddy  Sheringham  rises  to  the  occasion  to  start  Manchester  United’s  comeback  against  Derby  County  at  Pride  Park 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOMMY  HiNOLEV 


Derby  County  2,  Manchester  United  2 


United  draw  back  from  defeat 


EY 


TRICKY  business  the 
pursuit  of  glory,  espe- 
cially when  it 
beckons  from  more 
than  one  direction. 
Look  the  wrong  way  too  often 
and  every  trail  may  go  cold. 

So  far  Manchester  United 
have  managed  to  pick  up  the 
scent  in  the  Champions 
League  while  maintaining  a 
proper  sense  of  priorities  in 
the  Premiership.  They  are 
better  placed  than  they  were 
at  this  time  last  season,  when 
an  early  defeat  by  Juventns 
had  questioned  the  ability  of 
Alex  Ferguson's  team  to 
reach  the  knockout  stage  of 
one  competition  and  succes- 
sive defeats  by  Newcastle, 


Southampton  and  Chelsea 
were  about  to  raise  doubts 
about  whether  the  title  could 
be  retained. 

Now.  having  sidled  to  vic- 
tory In  Kosice  before  stirring 
Old  Trafibrd’s  red  corpuscles 
with  that  famous  win  over  Ju- 
ventus.  United  are  preparing 
to  face  Feyenoord  on  Wednes- 
day with  their  Premiership 
position  looking  healthier 
than  it  did  a year  ago.  Last 
October  they  were  five  points 
off  a lead  held,  then  as  now, 

! by  Arsenal.  This  time  they 
are  a point  adrift  and  have 
been  pushed  down  to  third 
place  only  by  Blackburn’s  su- 
perior goal  difference. 

But  in  case  anyone  should 
feel  a little  too  sanguine  about 
the  situation,  there  will  al- 
ways be  in-form  teams  such 
as  Derby  County  around  to 
remind  United  thqt  in  the 
English  league,  even  now,  no- 
body can  afford  to  rest 
content 

At  times  being  a United 
player  must  be  a little  confus- 


ing. For  a start  there  are  all 
those  different  strips,  which 
surely  explains  the  regularity 
with  which  they  passed  to  the 
opposition  during  the  first 
half  of  Saturday’s  game  at 
Pride  Park.  Derby,  after  all. 
were  wearing  shirts  not  far 
removed  from  United’s  away 
colours  in  the  Champions 
League. 

Then  there  Is  team  selec- 
tion. The  starting  line-up  at 
Derby  showed  11  changes 
from  the  side  that  had  faced  ' 
Ipswich  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
four  days  earlier.  AH  right,  so 
Ferguson  believes  Coke  is  for 
lrids  and  accordingly  fielded 
his  Pontins  team  at  Portman 
Road.  But  at  sunny  Pride 
Park,  with  United  back  to 
more-or-less  full  available 
strength,  some  players  ap- 
peared to  think  that  die  immi- 
nence of  the  Feyenoord  game 
warranted  a relaxed  approach 
worthy  of  Butlin’s. 

This  could,  and  should, 
have  cost  them  the  match.  As 
it  was,  United  went  2-0  down 


before  half-time  and  were 
forced  to  reveal  more  of  their 
hand  to  Dutch  spies  than  they 
would  have  liked  in  forcing  a 
2-2  draw. 

United  should  not  have 
been  surprised  by  Derby's  ca- 
pabilities, having  dropped 
tour  points  to  them  last  sea- 
son Including  a 3-2  defeat  at 
Old  Trafford  in  April.  Per- 
haps Ferguson’s  defenders 
had  refused  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  eyes  when 
Paulo  Wanchope  scored  his 
remarkable  solo  goal  Cer- 
tainly Gary  Neville,  on 
renewing  acquaintances  with 
the  tentacular  Costa  Rican, 
spent  the  first  half  striking  at- 
tftudes  reminiscent  of  those 
confronted  by  papier  macfre 
aliens  in  The  Outer  Limits. 

In  your  normal  footballer  it 
is  a forgivable  reaction,  since 
Wanchope  defies  several  of  the 
game’s  conventions.  With  legs 
that  length  he  should  not  have 
such  an  acute  sense  of  balance. 
Hie  does  not  always  get  his 
body  over  the  ball  and  tends  to 


bring  it  under  control  at  fUH 
stretch,  yet  his  first  touch  is 
often  immaculate. 

When  running  with  the  ball 
be  takes  huge,  loping  strides 
so  that  in  theory,  a defender , 
should  easily  be  able  to  take  it 
off  him.  But  six  minutes  be- 
fore half-time  Gary  Neville’s 
attempt  to  do  just  that  was 
brushed  aside  and  Henning 
Berg  was  nutmegged  before 
Peter  Schmeichel  was  beaten 
for  the  second  time. 

Derby  looked  likely  win- 
ners at  that  point  Francesco 
Baiano  had  given  them  the 
lead  midway  through  the  halt 
scoring  on  the  rebound  after 
Schmeichel  had  parried  Wan- 
chope’s  header. 

Mart  Foam,  Derby's  Esto- 
nian goalkeeper,  slipped  as  he 
went  to  gather  an  overhit  pass 
from  Paul  Schemes  and  brought 
down  Ryan  Giggs  when  the 
Welshman  gained  possession, 
but  Poom  deflected  Teddy 
Shermgham’s  penally  on  to  a 
post  — it  was  Sheringham's 
second  penalty  miss  for  United 


— before  Wanchope  appeared 
to  put  the  game  beyond  the 
champions'  reach. 

Had  the  Costa  Rican's  shot 
not  hit  the  underside  of  the 
bar  two  minutes  later  that 
surely  would  have  been  that, 
but  in  the  second  half  Fergu- 
son replaced  Nicky  Butt  with 
Ronny  Johnsen.  moved  David 
Beckham  inside,  and  saw  his 
team’s  pawing  transformed. 

Punching  Derby’s  uncer- 
tainty against  accurate  cen- 
tres, United  redeemed  them- 
selves with  a header  by 
Sheringham  from  Gary  Nev- 
ille's cross,  and  a late  low 
shot  from  Andy  Cole,  who  had 
come  on  for  Scholes  and 
reacted  quickly  when,  after  a 
centre  from  Gary  Pallister, 
Gary  Rowetfs  clearance  went 
straight  to  him. 

The  point  was  well  earned 
and  ultimately  United 
performed  well  to  earn  it.  But 
they  had  also  been  reminded 
of  the  dangers  of  not  concen- 
trating on  the  job  immedi- 
ately In  hand. 


Crystal  Palace  0,  Arsenal  0 


Tetchy  Bergkamp  falls  off  golden  boy  standard 


BOLTON,  even  without 
their  suspended  striker 
Nathan  Blake,  managed  to 
put  up  a fight  on  Saturday- 
After  going  close  with  some 
ferocious  attacks  early  in  the 
second  halt  they  made  the 
breakthrough  20  minutes 
from  time  when  Gerry  Tag- 
gart sparked  a mass  brawl 
and  was  sent  off.  ■, 

The  punch  Taggart  landed 
on  Craig  Forrest  was  a rare 
dean  strike  by  the  visitors 
during  a tempestuous  second 
half  in  which  they  gave  a 
play  of  rank  ill-discipline. 

Taggart  seemed  intent  on 
beginning  his  27th-birthday 
celebrations  earlier  than  his 
manager  might  have  antici- 
pated. Ten  minutes  before  his 
dicffiiesfll  the  Northern  Ire- 
land international  had  lashed 
out  at  his  team-mate  Per 
Frandsen  inside  bis  own  box. 

That  sign  of  internal  com- 
bustion seemed  to  goad  Wert 
Ham  into  action  after  mmai 
pretty  passing  but  little  end- 
product  Seven  minutes  later 
they  took  the  lead,  John  Hart- 
son  beading  down  Frank 
Lampard's  cross  for  Eyal  Ber- 
kovic  to  score. 

The  Israeli  midfielder  later 
held  a press  conference  to 
scotch  rumours  that  he  was 
keen  to  leave  the  dub.  The  so 
called  “friend”  who  had 
spread  the  story  was  given 
Short  shrift  “None  of  my 
friends  know  anything  about 
football,"  h*  stressed. 

Colin  Todd  must  have  felt 
the  same  about  several  of  his 
players  after  Taggart's  need- 


Rnssett  Thomas 

Dennis  bergkamp 
may  have  been  operat- 
ing In  a different 
sphere  this  season  but  even 
he  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
Premiership  discipline.  For 
this  blond  Apollonian  — some 
would  say  bland  — the  pun- 
ishment Is  severe:  exclusion 
from  the  championship-zone 
collision  with  Manchester 
United,  and  two  other 
matches.  . 

This  was  a day  when  stan- 
dards fell  to  earth.  The  patri- 
cian Arsfene  Wenger,  con- 
fronted with  the  seemingly 


plebeian  challenge  of  Crystal 
Palace,  lost  some  managerial 
merit  marks  by  protesting  too 
much.  It  mirrored  his  team’s 
querulous  performance. 

The  referee  Steve  Dunn 
said  afterwards  that  Berg- 
kamp's  fifth  booking  of  the 
1 season  was  for  ‘‘accumulative 
foaling”.  That  will  puzzle 
Wenger  even  more,  given  his 
accusation  that  the  powerful 
Icelander  Herman  Hreidars- 
son  deserved  precisely  that 
charge.  "The  No.  22  did  so 
many  fouls  against  him  and 
was  unpunished,"  said  Ar- 
senal’s manager. 

Yet  Bergkamp  was  a I 
marked  man  also  In  Dunn's  I 


eyes,  long  before  the  referee 
cautioned  him  for  a lunge  on 
the  Icelander  midway 
through  the  second  half.  Berg- 
kamp did  himsaTf  no  flavours 
with  his  earlier  finger-wag- 
ging at  Dunn  after  Ian 
Wright  equally  needlessly, 
dissented  and  was  booked. 

Dunn  maintained  hig  sea- 
sonal average  by  brandishing 
six  yellow  cards,  five  to 
Arsenal.  The  referee^bashing 
fraternity  would  also  criticise 
hhn  for  the  fouls  that  went  un- 
punished, such  as  Marc  Ed- 
worthy’s  pulling  of  Luis  Boa 
Morte's  shirt  in  the  Palace  pen- 
alty area.  But  what  can  the 
official  do  when  placed  in  such 


a relentlessly  physical  frame- 
work? Penalise  every  wrong- 
doing and  the  game  would  be 
even  more  fractured  than  fids 
scruffy,  stopstart  spectacle. 

Steve  Coppell  defended 
Dunn,  predictably  citing 
those  five  Arsenal  bookings, 
four  of  them  for  fouls.  To 
Wenger’s  accusation  that 1 
Hreidarsson  was  the  latest  de- 1 
fender  to  hold  on  to  Berg- 
kamp  persistently.  Palace's 
manager  retorted:  “Berg- 
kamp is  immensely  strong. 
Herman  stood  up  for  himself 
and  is  a strong  player  him- 
self. No  way  did  he  wrestle 
him  out  of  ft." 

The  absence  of  one  Wenger 


word  of  censure  for  his  play- 
ers suggests  no  change  in  Ar- 
senal's disciplinary  record. 
However,  he  admitted  that 
his  team  must  adapt  better  in 
contests  such  as  this  which 
are  “more  fight  than  game”. 1 
The  upcoming  problem  is  sur- 
mounting the  loss  of  Berg- 
kamp, their  inspiration  this 
season  and  scorer  of  11  goals, 
at  home  to  United  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  Quite  apart  from  the 
visits  to  Derby  and  Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

"We  have  so  many  options," 
Wenger  ventured  confidently, 
even  though  inevitably  In 
Bergkamp's  absence  Wright 
will  have  to  assume  the  mantle 


that  be  appears  to  have  relin- 
quished to  the  Dutchman 
recently.  Wright’s  close- range 
jab,  blocked  fay  Edworthy.  and 
a curling  shot  parried  by 
Kevin  Miller  represented  Ar- 
senal's best  chances  of  break- 
ing the  dreary  mould. 

Palace’s  obvious  lack  of 
quality  up  front  undermined 
their  fifth  attempt  to  win  a 
home  Premiership  game.  The 
resolve  of  Coppell’s  team 
could  not  be  foul  ted,  particu- 
larly as  they  somehow  found 
new  reserves  of  energy 
towards  the  end.  But  a di- 
verted Jamie  FuHarton  drive 
amounted  to  the  sole  menace 
to  the  leaders. 


Aston  Villa  1 , Wimbledon  2 


Deadly’s  hand  on  the  deal 


‘•Harry  [Redknapp,  the 
manager]  keeps  sayj*  te  s 
got  a top-six  team  and  I thtuk 
he’s  right  as  long  we  keep  our 
concentration  and  pick  up  a 

few  more  points  away  from 
home.  Europe  has  to  be  the 

aim  for  this  drib.” 

Bolton,  without  a league 
victory  since  the  opening  day 
of  the  season,  have  less  tony 
ambitions.  But  one  thing 
seems  certain:  they  wifi  not 
go  down  without  a fight. 


Pater  Gardner 


FOR  Southampton  the 
straggle  for  survival 
has  become  an  almost 
annual  event,  whereas 
Blackburn  have  rarely 
looked  out  of  place  in  the 
Premiership  and  won  it  In 
1995.  Saints  went  home 
.second  from  bottom  with- 
out ah  away  point  so  far; 
seventeen  range  up  the  lad- 
der, only  a point  behind  the 
leaders  Arsenal,  Rovers  are 
enjoying  a return  to  better 
times  after  their  own  battle 
to  beat  the  drop  last  season. 

Blackburn  surely  are 
threatening  to  become 
major  contenders  once 
more,  although  their  new 
manager  Roy  Hodgson,  in 
his  initial  Premiership  sea- 
son, is  not  looking  that  far 
ahead.  “So  fiar  we  have 
remained  consistent  de- 
spite having  our  share  of 
injuries,  although  they  ap- 
pear to  be  behind  us  ana  we 
are  retaining  to  more  of  a 
full-strength  squad,”  he 
said.  “AD  very  positive. 
Equally  positive  is  the  fact 


lr 


Hcfl  Robinson 

Doug  ellis  has  not 
been  deadly  of  late.  No 
managers  sent  packing 
down  the  M42,  no  perfor- 
mances pablicly  chastised 
and  no  more  parts  of  Vfila 
Park  built  In  his  honour. 

The  club’s  traditionally 
meddlesome  chairman  has 
been  refashioning  restau- 
rants and  .acquiring  land  to 
improve  Villa’s  car-parking 
facilities,  a prerequisite  for 
increasing  stadium  capacity. 
But  it  is  dear  that  the  septua- 
genarian is  intent  on  enticing 
more  than  planning  inspec- 
tors. It  is  his  hand,  rather 
than  the  manager’s,  beckon- 
' ing  Paul  Gascoigne  soutb. 

Brian  Little  hinted  as  much 
on  Saturday  when  he  said 
that  be  had  not  been  involved 
in  tabling  a £4,5  million  bid 
and  there  were  many  ways  hi 
which  to  conduct  a transfer. 
Asked  directly  if  the  dub 
wanted  to  sign  Gascoigne,  he 
uttered  a few  nonsenses  and 
shuffled  mit. 

The  Birmingham  public 
seem  unenthused  by  Gas- 


coigne’s possible  arrival,  prob- , 
ably  because  they  doubt 
whether  he  really  will  swap 
Loch  Lomond  for  Ladywood. 
Newcastle  remain  a more 
likely  destination.  So  on  Satur- 
day nobody  chanted  his  name 
and  a local-newspaper  poll 
showed  a sizeable  percentage 

of  fans  against  hia  pnrpJiase 

Opposition  would  probably 
harden  If  a Gascoigne  deal 
were  financed  by  the  sale  of 
Dwight  Yorke,  who  fe  starting 
to  make  want-away  noises: 
"What  I’ve  got  here  is  fentas- 
tic  but  the  desire  to  prove  my- 
self at  the  highest  level  will 
always  be  there.  We  can 
achieve  things  at  Villa  but  I 
must  think  of  my  career.” 

With  Mark  Draper  misfir- 
ing in  midfield  and  currently 
out  of  the  team.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  attraction  of  a folly  fit, 
frilly  motivated  Gascoigne. 
But  remarkably  for  a 39-year- 
old  current  international,  he 
remains  an  unknown  quan- 
tity upon  whom  only  toe  des- 
perate or  supremely  confident 
would  wager  £45  million. 

‘If  he  comes  to  England  1 
think  we’d  find  out  more  about 
him.”  said  Wimbledon's  man- 


ager Joe  Kinnear.  "In  Scotland 
he  looks  a finished  article  but 
he  only  really  has  to  play  four 
matches  a season.  At  least  if  he 
joined  VXQa  he  might  give 
them  a new  impetus.” 

They  certainly  need  one. 
The  admirable  Yorke  aside, 
they  look  devoid  of  creativity 
and  are  ill  at  ease  with  them- 
selves. Too  often  players  foil 
to  anticipate  one  another. 

Villa  also  appeared  uneasy 
in  defence,  traditionally  then- 
strong  suit.  Wimbledon 
scored  simple  breakaway 
goals,  when  Robbie  Earle  and 
Caii  Cort  capitalised  on  poor 
marking  and  Ceri  Hughes’s 
excellent  approach  work.  Al- 
though Tan  Taylor  equalised 
with  a sharp  shot  just  before 
half-time,  the  visitors  always 
looked  likely  winners. 

Cort  is  starting  to  look  a real 
Premiership  force.  Few  of  his 
height  possess  such  awn  and 
Marcus  Gayle,  last  season’s  at- 
tacking revelation,  has  his 
work  cut  out  displacing  him 
from  Wimbledon’s  attack.  Kin- 
near  says  staying  up  will  rank 
as  success  for  the  Huh  this  sea- 
son; they  will  probahly  do 
much  better  than  that 
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Boot  boy 

Lynagh  kicks 
Saracens 
to  victory 


Tottenham  turn  the  comer 


Premiership:  Tottenham  Hotspur  3,  Sheffield  Wednesday  2 


Francis  saves  his  bacon 


David  Lacey  sees 
the  Londoners  hold 
on  fora  desperately 
needed  victory 


Tottenham  Hot- 
spur were  worth 
half  a hallelujah 
yesterday.  so 
clearly  an  echo  of 
the  weekend's  worldwide  ren- 
dering of  Handel's  Messiah 
had  filtered  through  to  White 
Hart  Lane.  Victory  over  Shef- 
field Wednesday,  in  a match 
of  naive  defending  mitigated 
by  skilful  individual  touches, 
lifted  Spurs  from  16th  to  11th 
In  the  table  to  give  their  man- 
ager Gerry  Francis  a breath- 
ing space. 

Francis  made  it  to  the 
bench  yesterday  after  missing 
his  team's  defeat  by  Derby  in 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup  four  days 
earlier  with  a back  injury  suf- 
fered at  home.  Spurs,  without 
a win  in  six  league  fixtures, 
responded  by  scoring  three 
times  in  the  first  45  minutes, 
which  was  half  as  many  as 
they  had  managed  in  their 
previous  10  league  games. 

Then,  having  made  hay 
while  the  sun  shone.  Spurs 
started  to  become  men  of 
straw  again  once  it  had  begun 
to  set  David  Pleat  reorga- 
nised his  Wednesday  side 
from  the  back  and  saw  them 
score  twice  to  stir  more  anxi- 
eties among  the  Tottenham 
supporters. 

Francis,  as  much  to  calm 
nerves  as  anything,  brought 
on  Darren  Anderton  for  Neale 
Fenn,  an  earlier  substitute, 
with  two  minutes  remaining. 
Because  of  frequent  injuries 
Anderton  had  made  only  two 
first-team  appearances  since 
playing  for  England  In  Euro 
96.  He  had  been  cheered  to  the 
dug-out  before  the  kick-off  and 
his  return  sent  the  fans  away 
feeling  that  perhaps  things 
were  getting  back  to  normal. 

But  what  is  normal  at 
Spurs?  winning  things  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a habit 
and  all  they  can  realistically 
expect  this  season  is  respect- 
ability in  the  top  half  of  the 
table  and  reasonable  progress 
in  the  FA  Cup. 

So  the  early  pendulum  of 
managerial  pressure  has 
swung  back  towards  Pleat, 
who  had  seen  his  team  lift 
themselves  from  the  bottom 
three  after  a draw  with  Aston 
Villa  and  victory  against 
Everton. 

He  is  now  in  urgent  need  of 
win  at  home  to  Crystal  Palace 
on  Saturday. 

The  way  Wednesday  failed 
to  defend  during  the  first  half 
awoke  visions  of  their  heavy 
defeats  this  season.  7-2  and 
5-2,  by  Blackburn  Rovers  and 
Derby. 

Their  recovery  did  them 
credit  but  they  have  not  won 
away  from  Hillsborough  since 


Armstrong  at  large  ...  the  Tottenham  striker,  centre,  is  watched  by  his  team-mate  Campbell  as  he  hooks  home  Spurs’  second  goal  against  Sheffield  Wednesday  at  White  Hart  Lane  photographs:  frank  baron 


the  beginning  of  March. 

Spurs  were  less  dominant 
between  the  penalty  areas 
once  Wayne  Collins  had 
replaced  Petter  Rudi,  a ner- 
vous Norwegian  newcomer, 
for  the  second  half  and  with 
Wednesday  switching  to  a 
back  four  Guy  Whittingham 


offered  more  power  up  front 

At  the  heart  of  the  victory 
Spurs  so  desperately  needed 
lay  the  omnipotence  of  Sol 
Campbell  both  as  a defender 
and  athletic  supporter  in 
attack. 

Campbell's  close-marking 
of  Benito  Carbone  rendered 


the  little  Italian  ineffective 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
and  it  was  not  until  Collins 
and  Mark  Pembridge  were 
able  to  lend  the  Wednesday 
strkers  more  consistent  sup- 
port that  some  familiar  defi- 
ciencies in  Tottenham’s  de- 
fence started  to  show. 

The  best  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  Spurs  yesterday  was 
Wednesday's  worst  moment 
a gift  of  a goal  by  Kevin  Press- 
man in  the  sixth  minute. 
Pressman,  usually  one  of  the 
Premiership’s  more  reliable 
goalkeepers,  made  one  error 
by  sending  a clearance 


straight  to  Andy  S inton  and 
then,  after  Sin  ton's  pass  had 
found  Jose  Dominguez,  com- 
pounded it  by  allowing  the 
Portuguese  player's  moder- 
ately struck  shot  to  slip  under 
his  body  and  over  the  line. 

Dominguez,  fouled  thigh- 
high  by  Pembridge,  soon  de- 
parted, but  It  made  little  dif- 
ference to  Tottenham’s 
overwhelming  authority  at 
that  point  Six  minutes  before 
half-time  more  poor  defend- 
ing by  Wednesday  led  to  an- 
other Spurs  goal 

Campbell  intercepted  a 
weak  clearance  after  Fox  had 


centred  from  the  right  and 
Chris  Armstrong  reacted 
quickly  to  hook  the  ball  past 
Pressman. 

Then  on  the  stroke  of  half- 
time David  Ginola  began  and 
finished  a move  that  saw  him 
find  the  Car  comer  of  the  net 
with  a left-foot  shot  from  a po- 
sition similar  to  the  goal  with 
which  he  had  given  his  team 
the  lead  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
against  Derby. 

Thereafter  there  were  mo- 
ments when  White  Hart  Lane 
suspected  that  again  the  ad- 
vantage would  be 
surrendered. 


Sugar  still  has  a lot  of  talking  to  do 


Paul  Hayward  says  a half-baked  home 
win  is  not  enough  to  sweeten  Spurs  fans 


Alan  sugar  is 
addressing  the 
Oxford  Union 
tomorrow.  The 
following  night  the  subject 
is  Cults  ■ and  the  Millen- 
nium, with  “writers  speak- 
ing on  ritual  suicides,  mass 
hysteria  and  the 
apocalypse'’. 

The  way  Spurs  support- 
ers have  been  this  season, 
the  university  could  roll 
the  two  debates  into  one.  It 
might  amuse  the  country's 
grumpiest  tons  to  know 
that  the  Tottenham  chair- 
man will  be  appearing  as 
part  of  The  Progress  Lec- 
tures, which  bring 
together  people  who  are 
“ahead  of  the  game"  in 
their  chosen  fields. 

Ha.  ha.  Spurs  fans  will 
cry.  It  will  take  more  than 
a 3-2  victory  over  Sheffield 
Wednesday  to  persuade 
Disaffected  of  White  Hart 
Lane  that  Sugar  and  Gerry 
Francis  are  the  right  custo- 
dians of  the  vaunted  Tot- 
tenham tradition.  Things 
got  so  bad  in  the  middle  of 
last  week  that  even  the 
manager  got  injured.  De- 
spite being  in  a hospital 
bed  (he  was  being  treated 


for  a bad  back),  Francis 
couldn’t  escape  the  calls 
for  his  dismissal. 

Tottenham  tons  are  a no- 
toriously fretful  bunch. 
Something  to  do  with  the 
baggage  of  history  and  ex- 
pectation. When  Wednes- 
day scored  a second  and 
reduced  Tottenham's  lead 
to  one,  dozens  of  tiny  flares 
were  illuminated  around 
the  ground.  It  was  the  ner- 
vous synchronised  lighting 
of  cigarettes.  The  clnb  may 
be  stuck  in  the  Eighties  but 
the  supporters  are  deter- 
mined to  age  In  decades. 

Men  who  have  been  com- 


ing here  for  40  or  50  years 
stood  in  the  pock-marked 
car  park  before  the  match 
and  wondered  why  they 
had  bothered. 

“They’ve  ripped  the 
heart  ont  of  this  clnb.’’  one 
said.  The  streets  around 
the  ground  had  all  the  at- 
mosphere of  a knacker's 
yard.  Barely  a cheer  was 
raised  when  the  team  was 

read  out.  Only  Darren  An- 
derton. who  wasn't  even 
starting,  got  the  full- 
throated  monty. 

Last  week,  the  tons  bad  a 
go  at  the  players,  the  play- 
ers bad  a go  at  the  fans, 
and  the  chairman  was 
probably  thinking  of  hav- 
ing ego  at  the  manager.  All 
this  while  Arsenal  were 
top  of  the  league  and  play- 


ing much  nicer  football.  It 
seems  unjust  to  say  so  after 
the  club’s  first  win  in  six 
league  games  but  the  word 
that  springs  to  mind  out- 
side the  glass  menagerie  of 
the  main  stand  is  “dated”. 

Terry  Venables  was  once 
heard  impressing  on  Sugar 
the  importance  of  getting 
the  right  coach.  There 
aren’t  too  many  good  ones 
around,  Venables  was  ex- 
plaining. Nonsense,  said 
Sugar.  If  he  got  the  wrong 
one  first  time,  he  said,  "i’ll 
go  out  and  get  annum 
geezer”. 

Even  after  yesterday, 
there  is  a distinct  chance 
that  “annuwa  geezer”  will 
be  filling  Francis’s  dug-out 
before  the  season  is  out. 
Both  the  stadium  and  the 


‘The  fans  were  excellent  today 
and  have  been  over  the  past 
three-and-a-half years.  Nowit 
is  up  to  us  to  bring  them  the 
results  they  want  and 
maybe  this  will  be  the  start.’ 
Gerry  Francis 


team  have  fallen  behind 
the  great  powers.  Yester- 
day’s match  provided  occa- 
sionally thrilling  evidence 
to  suggest  that  players 
such  as  Anderton  and 
David  Ginola  can  restore 
the  club’s  aesthetic  heri- 
tage. But  there  is  no  strong 
sense  that  the  club  can 
really  finish  the  season  in 
the  top  six. 

Francis  and  David  Pleat 
were  both  up  on  the  high- 
wire  yesterday,  trying  to 
make  it  to  the  other  side  — 
of  the  week,  if  not  the  year. 
And  these  days,  Francis 
brings  a bag  full  of  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  in  case 
of  ambush.  These  are  inju- 
ries, mainly,  but  he  has  a 
few  statistics  ready,  too. 
“I’ve  never  managed  a 
team  that  has  finished  in 
the  bottom  half  of  the 
table,”  he  said  again,  hh 
problem  is  that  the  top  half 
just  isn’t  good  enough  at 
Tottenham. 

“My  back’s  okay;  it’s  my 
hair  I’m  worried  about.” 
be  said  as  he  walked  in.  If 
he  has  any  contacts  at 
Oxford,  he  might  like  to 
put  a spy  in  the  camp  for 
Sugar's  address  tomorrow, 
assuming  he  turns  up.  He 
might  just  leave  it  for  24 
hours  and  wait  for  mass 
hysteria  and  the 
apocalypse. 


With  19  minutes  left  Collins 
forced  In  Wednesday’s  first 
goal  after  Tottenham  had 
failed  to  clear  Lee  Briscoe's 
low  centre.  Then  In  the  84th 
minute  Pem&ridge’s  cross 
dropped  beyond  Justin  Edin- 


burgh for  Paolo  di  Canio  to 
score  their  second. 

Tottenham  wasted  several 
late  chances  to  relax  their 
nerves,  not  to  mention  those 
of  their  followers. 

Francis  was  relieved  but 


less  than  enamoured  of  his 
team’s  performance  after  half- 
time. “Football’s  about  men- 
tality as  much  as  ability,” 
said  Pleat 

At  times  it  is  enough  to 
drive  the  sanest  manager  mad. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,099 

Set  by  Janus 


Across 


9 Out  of  gear  or  disengaged 

(7.2) 

10  Rascal  who  may  perform 
perfunctorily  (5) 

11  Spartan  governor  who 
planted  weapon  in  crowd  ? 
(7) 

12  Superficial  Sheridan 
character  apparently  (7) 

13  Cock  fight  at  sea  perhaps 

W 

14  Stoppage  caning  on 
workers  not  to  budge?  (1 0) 

15  Less  important  type  of 

vessel  (7) 

17  Writer  who  perseveres  in 
the  kitchen  it  seems  (7) 

19  Where  lawyers  may  seek 
etymological  aid  (2,8) 

22  The  hair-styla  for  a heavy 
blow?  (4) 


23  First  German  writer  willing 
to  take  a risk?  (7) 

24  Morning  attraction — one 
jar  (7) 

26  The  smell  of  a flower  it  is 
said  (5) 

27  Whimsical  fat  cats  in 
disarray  (9) 


Down 


1 Where  changes  may  occur 
in  it  to  enlighten  MP?  (1 5) 

2 Where  to  go  for  sound 
currency  (8) 

3 Totally  inactive  African 
Queen?  (4) 

4 Possible  source  of  trouble  In 
the  washing  machine  (8) 

5 Complete  agreement 

sought  by  warring  unions  (6) 

6 Sores  erupting  after  psychic 

demonstration  (or  coffee)  (8) 
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TWs  week's  winners  of  a Coffins 
English  Dictionary  are  Joe  TattBrsaU 
of  Shipley.  West  Yorkshire,  Alec 
Davis  of  Lydney,  GtoucestereNre 
Mrs.  Marlon  Cantley  of  Edinburgh, 
Inger  MeWsen  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk, 
and  Rachel  Cakterof  CanfifT. 


7 I’m  unfortunately  averse  to 
spicy  sausage  (6) 

8 It  is  often  thrown  by  bowler 
at  umpire  (9,6) 

16  They  are  not  in  the  forefront 
as  film  promoters  (8) 

17  The  end  of  soft  furnishings  ■ 

perhaps  (8) 

18  Quietly  dishes  out 
vegetables  (8) 

20  Number  one  Scot  returning 
by  heavy  lorry  (6) 

21  Deprived  through  faulty 
beer  measure  (6) 

25  Ill-feeling  expressed  at  the 
summit  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


**_?*«*?  Than  ca>  our  aokitlona  «ne 
On  0801  338  338.  Cans  coat  SOp  : 
aB  am«-  Service  sup-. 
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